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PREFACE. 



This volume of the Biblical Cabinet contains 
that portion of Professor Stuart's Grammar of 
the New Testament Dialect, which embraces 
the Syntax, together with a separate treatise 
on the Greek Article, which it was thought 
would form an interesting sequel. 

The first and second parts of the author's 
Grammar, which treat, — I. Of Letters and their 
Changes, — IL Grammatical Forms and Flec- 
tions, have been omitted, from the conviction 
that they would have greatly increased the ex- 
pense of the work, without any corresponding 
benefit to the British theological student. 

The following excerpt from the author's Pre- 
face, will explain his views of the importance 
and utility of an accurate knowledge of the New 
Testament dialect to the theological student :— 



VI PREFACE. 

<' A Grammar of the dialect peculiar to the 
New Testament, is needed by all who critically 
study its original language. The time has been, 
when to call in question the pure Atticism of the 
New Testament writers was deemed and treated 
as an offence against the claiii» of inspiration. 
That period is now past. It is generally felt 
and acknowledged, at the present time, that if 
the Purists could have established the claims 
which they made for the Greek of the New 
Testament, one of the very best arguments of a 
critical nature, to prove that Hebrews were the 
real authors of this volume, would have been 
confuted. 

The most accurate description which can be 
given of the Grreek idiom of the New Testament, 
is, that it consists ofH^ew thouffhts invested with 
Grreek costume. The sentiment, the phraseology, 
and the colouring of the whole, are Hebrew ; 
which is just what we should naturally expect in 
a system of religious hist(»y, discussion, and pre- 
cepts, composed by Hdbrews. No nafive heathen 
Greek, unless by aid truly miraculous, could 
have composed such a book as to style and idiom. 
All is just as it should be, on the supposition 
that its authors were Hebrews ; the entire volume 
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is altogether in confonnity mth the demands of 
ciitieism, which takes it stand upon this basis. 

But while we allow thus much, we must be 
careful not to extend the Hebraimn of the New 
Testament beyond just and piopar bounds. The 
Purists would allow of nothing but pure Attic 
Greek in it. Thdr antagonists, the Hdlenists^ 
after a long and arduous contest, drove them 
from the field. But, not content with this, they 
pushed their conquest, as victors are very apt to 
do, far beyond the bounds of sober consideration. 
The second generation of Hellenists found He- 
braisms every where. Not <mly the phraseology, 
and colouring, and sentiment of the New Tes- 
tament were repres^ited as HebraistiGy but the 
construction and regimen of the great mass of 
words were deemed to be Hebrew ; the meaning 
and regimen of the particles were Hebrew ; the 
tenses of v^bs and the cases of nouns were con- 
formed to the Hebrew ; the article was used in 
the manner of the Hebrew one ; and even the 
syntax was, in ianumerable passages, represent- 
ed as being conformed to the model of the He- 
brew. In a wcnrd, any difficulty as to the mean- 
ing of a Gredc word, or as to its couBtruction, 
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was solYed, if post^ble, by a resort to the usages 
of the Hebrew language* 

Time and further examination have corrected 
these errors and extravagancies. Accurate and 
extensive investigation, such as has recently been 
made by Planck and Winer, has shewn, that 
there is scarcely a unique and peculiar form of 
a Greek word in the whole range of the New 
Testament, nor a single principle of syntax of 
any importance, which has not its parallel among 
more or less of the native Greek writers. It is 
true, beyond all doubt, that there are many 
words in the New Testament to which the 
writers have assigned a sense different from that 
which can be found in any of the native Greek 
authors. But this alters neither the form nor 
the syntax of such words. Nor is it to be con- 
sidered merely as Hebraism. It arises from the 
necessity of the case. How could a Hebrew 
express ideas of a religious nature, and pertaining 
to the worship of Jehovah, in a language which 
the mere heathen had formed, into whose minds, 
in a variety of cases, no such ideas as the Hebrew 
writer designed to communicate had ever enijer- 
ed ? One may answer this question by asking, 
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how a writer of the present day could express, 
in Latin and Greek, the ideas eontaiiied in a 
treatise on electrieity, magnetasm, or steam- 
boats? 

The writers of the New Testament did just 
what all writers are ever obliged to do ; where 
the language which they emjdoy is not adequate 
to express thdr conceptions, they either coin 
new words, or else use old words in new senses. 
Both of these the New Testament writers have 
done ; and done as often as they were necessitat- 
ed to do it, but generally no oftener. Who can 
blame them for this ? Or who can wonder that 
they should have so done ? They must either 
proceed in this way, or refrain from communicat- 
ing what they wished to write. 

In the formation of new words, however, 
whether by ciMnposition or otherwise, they have 
followed throughout the common analogies and 
laws of the Greek language. From its syntax 
they scarcely, if ever, d^>art, even in the minu- 
tiae of iL Hence a Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment idi^m, must, for substance, be a grammar of 
the Greek xjm¥^ ^aXfxro^'.and so it is exhibited, in 
the following sheets.'' 
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^' The references for illustration and eicample 
are mostly taken from the New Testament ; 
which all will acknowledge to be proper." 
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BINTS ANB CAUTIOyS BESPfCTIKG THE GREEK ARTICLE. 



ERRATA. 

Page 73 lines 15 and \6, for the things which are seen read 
the conduct of those who know 

85, passim, for compliment read complement 

112 line 20, for^^ ^'^ — irecg- read^^ xb — oifrug' 

144 7, for US i^t^et fin^ori, that I might have dis- 
closed myself, read if titt^a fA^Ttrt ifMtvrn, that I might 
not have disclosed myself. 

144 ^ifor invoked read closed. 

— ^ 152 12 and 18, /or compliment reac^ complement- 

153 ^ifor complimentary read complementary. 

193 B- 19, and page 226 line 22,/or casual read causal. 



The above errata, which exist in the original, were oot observed till 
this edition was printed off. 



INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. DEFINITIONS. 

(1.) Language consists of the external signs 
of ideas and feelings. It may be spoken or writ- 
ten. In the first case^ it consists of articulate 
sounds uttered by the human voice ; in the se- 
cond, of conventional signs called letters and 
tJDords^ which are representatives of articulate 
sounds. 

(2.) Grammar is that science which teaches 
the manner of forming and declining words, and 
also the manner in which they are joined to- 
gether in order to construct sentences or parts 
of sentences. It may be divided, therefore, into 
two parts, viz. formal^ i. e. that which respects 
the forms of words, and syntactic^ u e. that which 
respects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

(3.) Every language is exposed to changes^ 
and actually suffers more or less of them, 
through all the periods of time in which it is 
spoken. Any noticeable departure from what 
has once been a general custom, or the most 
approved usage, of speaking or writing a lan- 
guage, is called a dialect {didXsxrog.) Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various 
smaller tribes, dialects nearly always exist. In 
such a case, the differences in the forms of words, 
or in their syntax^ are the things taken into the 
accoimt in order to make out the notion of what 
is strictly called dialect ; which word is, and 
always must be, used in a comparative sense, 
when it is properly used. Departure, in more 
or less particulars, from some supposed standard 
or predominant usage among the more cultivated 
part of a nation, is that which general custom 
names dialect. 

§ 2. OF THE DIALECTS OF GREECE. 

(1.) The most ancient Ghreek language, if it 
were universal, could not properly be named 
dialect. In comparison, however, with most of 
the Greek which has come down to us, it may 
be so called. The most ancient Greek is, with 
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good reason, supposed to be for substance exhi- 
bited to us, in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod ; 
who, as we may with much probability believe, 
wrote the dialect which they spoke in common 
with the people around them. This ancient dia- 
lect (called also the epic dialect, because it is ex- 
hibited in the poems of Homer and Hesiod) ap- 
pears to have been the common mother of all 
the later dialects of Greece ; and probably it 
differs from the spoken language, only as the 
language of elevated poetry commonly differs 

from that which is spoken by the mass of the 

• 

people. New words, new forms of old words, 
and new modes of expression, are almost of 
course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 

Note. The supposition that Homer was ac- 
quainted with all the later and different dialects of 
Greece, and designedly introduced them into \m 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more pro- 
bable is it, that the language which he employed was 
the common mother of all the dialects. In this way 
we may easily and naturally account for all of his al- 
leged dialectic peculiarities. 

• 

(2.) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immi- 
grated through Thrace into Hellas (so called), 
consisted of several tribes, of which the two 
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principal ones were Dorians and lonians. The 
original seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the 
Peloponnesus ; of the lonians, Attica. From 
these sprung the Z)onc and Ionic dialects, which 
constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be 
much known in authentic history. 

(3i) The Doric dialect, which was the most 
extensively spoken, prevailed in Hellas proper, 
viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Messenia; also in Crete, 
Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and in 
the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the 
course of time, it became the appropriate dialect 
of lyric and bucolic poetry. It is exhibited in 
the fragments of Epicbarmus and Sophron, and 
in the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Co- 
rinna, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. The 
lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, f . e. the chorus, 
also exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of 
this dialect are a certain harshness or roughness 
in the construction of words, and a kind of in- 
distinctness of sound occasioned by the frequent 
use of the close vowel A\ which the Greeks 

called TXars/atf/A6(. 

Note. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect 
were the Laconic, Boeotian, ThessaUan, and Sicilian 
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dialects; no specimens of which are preserved* ex- 
cepting a few fragments. The Aeolic was also a 
branch or variety of the Doric It became at length 
a cultivated language, and was spoken in Middle 
Greece^ with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and 
Doris. Sappho and Alcaeus afibrd spedmeos of this 
species of the Doric. 

(4.) The Ionic dialect was spoken origi- 
nally in Attica. Numerous colonies emigrated, 
however, from tUs country to Asia IVGnor, which 
gradually became the principal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, if we include the islands 
which lie along its coasts in the Aegean sea. 
This dialect is characterized by softness of 
sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds 
by the insertion of letters that mitigated them. 
The works of Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 

NoTB. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic 
or old Greek than any other; so that the epic is 
sometimes called the old Ionic, and the proper Ionic 
the new Ionic 

(5.) The Attic dialect was formed out of the 
Ionian, by the remnant of the Ionian people 
which remained in Attica, after its colonies 
were flent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle 
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course between the harshness of the Doric, and 
the softness of the Ionic dialect. The political 
importance of Attica, the high culture of its 
citizens, and the great number of excellent writ- 
ers which it produced, caused this dialect to be- 
come far more renowned and more an object of 
study than any of the others. The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines, etc., and also of 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
and others, being in the Attic, have immortal- 
ized the dialect in which they were written. 

(6.) After the freedom of Greece was destroy- 
ed by Philip, the Attic language began to be 
adopted by degrees among all its different tribes, 
now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that had once been 
distinct, in adopting it, would naturally give to 
it a great many turns and modifications ; and 
these of course would constitute departures from 
its original form. It was this general dialect, 
as spoken and modified by Greece at large, and 
particularly by those who were not natives of 
Attica, that came at last to be called the common 
or Hellenic dialect* Of course the basis of the 
xom dtdXsxTOi is Attic ; but still the Attic as con- 
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tained in the xMvn is modified in some respects as 
to fonn. and syntax. Thus modified it is the 
usual .standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly speci- 
fied by the names of particular dialects. 

Note. Writers of this kind of Greek, t. e, of the 
xo/y^, are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, ApoUe- 
dorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Strabo, Diony- 
sius Halicaruassensis, Lucian, Aeliau, Arriau, etc. 

(7.) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received 
many and peculiar modifications. Moreover, 
the successors of Alexander in Egypt cultivated 
literature with greater ardour than any other of 
the Grecian princes. Hence Alexandria became 
the place where this peculiar dialect (sometimes 
called Macedonian and sometimes Alexandrine)^ 
particularly developed itself. A great number 
of the later Greek works proceeded from this 
source, and they exhibit the dialect in ques- 
tion. 

(8.) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled 
at Alexandria during the reign of the Ptolemies, 
learned this dialect ; and when the Old Testa- 
ment was translated by them into Greek, for the 
use of their synagogues, the translators exhi- 
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bited a spedmen of the Alexandrine Gmek^ 
modified by their ofwn dialect, t. e. by die He- 
brew. For substance this same dialect, thtts 
modified, appears in the New Testament, and in 
the early Christian fiithers; yet not without 
many variations. Rost (the grammarian) calls 
this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually been 
called the Hellenistic language ; but might more 
appropriately and significantly be called Hebrew-^ 
Greek ; which appellation would designate the 
cause and manner of its modifications. 

§ 3. CHARACTBR OF THE NfiW TESTAMENT GREEK. 

• 

( 1 .) Soon after the commencement of the 1 7th 
century, a contest began among the learned in 
£urope, respecting the character of the New 
Testament diction. One class of writers claimed 
for it the purity and elegance of the old Greek ; 
while others not only acknowledged a Hebrew 
colouring in it, but strove to shew that it every 
where abounded in this. About the end of the 
17th century this last party became the predo- 
minant one; but the contest did not entirely 
cease, until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Hebraists became almost universally 
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triumphant. The Purish (as the fononer party 
were called) have now beemne whdly extinct, at 
least among all w^informed linguists and critics ; 
but a new party (if it may be so named) has 
aria^) who have taken a kind of middle way be- 
twe^i the two older parties, avoiding the ex* 
tr^mes of both, and occupying a groimd which 
seems to have a basis so well established as to 
afford no apprehension that it can be shaken. 
This third party bids fisdr speedily to become 
universal. 

Note. So early as the latter part of the 16th 
century, Beza (De dtmo Lvnquae^ etc., on Acts x. 46) 
acknowledged the Hebraisms of the New Testament, 
but extolled them as being << of such a nature that in 
no other idiom could expressions be so happily form- 
ed ; nay, in some cases not even formed at all," in an 
adequate manner. He considered them as **gems 
with which [the apostles] had adorned their writings.*' 
The famous Robert Stephens (Pref. to his New Tes- 
tament, 1576) declared strongly against those, <* qui 
in his scriptis [sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse 
putant ;" and he laboured not only to show that the 
New Testament eontaias many of the elegancies of the 
true Grecian style, but that even its Hebraisms give 
inimitable strength and energy to its diction. Thus 
far, then, Hebraism was not denied but vindicated ; 
and it was only against allowing an excess of it, and 
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against alleged incorrectnesses and barbarisms, that 
Beza and Stephens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen, (Diatribe de Ling. Grciec, N, 
Test, puritate, 1629) first laboured in earnest, to 
show that all the expressions employed in the New 
Testament, are found in good classic Greek authors. 
In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindicated the same ground. 
But before this, J. Junge, rector of Hamburgh, pub- 
lished (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in &vour of the 
purity (not the classic elegance) of the New Testa- 
ment diction ; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five 
essays published in 1640 and several successive years. 
The last four of these were directed against the attacks 
of opponents, t. e. of advocates for Wie Hellenistic 6xq- 
tion of the New Testament ; viz. against Dan. Wulfer'^ 
Innocentia Hellenist, vindicata (1640), and an essay 
of the like nature by J. Musaeus of Jena (1641 — 42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Hein- 
sius (in 1643) declared himself in favour o^ Hellenism ; 
as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who avowedly wrote 
in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but 
rather an excessive leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vor- 
stius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, which 
is still common. On some excesses in this book, 
Horace Vitringa made, brief but strenuous remarks. 
Somewhat earlier than these last writings, J. H. Boe- 
der (1641) published remarks, in which he took a 
kind of middle way between the two parties ; as did 
J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leusden about the same 
time. It was about this time, also, that the majority 
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of critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew 
element in the New Testament diction, which, how* 
ever, they did not regard as constituting barbarism^ 
but only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. 
Solanus, in an able essay directed against the tract of 
Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Micbaelis 
(1707) and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did 
not venture to deny the Hebraisms of the New Testa- 
ment, but aimed principally to shew, that these did 
not detract from the quaKties of a good and elegant 
style ; so that, in this respect, the New Testament 
writers were not inferior to the classical ones. The 
work of the latter abounds with so many excellent re- 
marks, that it is worthy of attention from every criti- 
cal reader of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindiciae, etc., and 
in 1733 in his ffierocriticus Scurry vindicated anew 
* the old opinion of the Purists ; but without changing 
the tide of opinion. The same design J. C. Schwarz 
had in view, in his Comm. crit. et philoL in Ling. 
Graec. (1636) 5 who was followed, in 1762, by E. 
Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in Nov. Test.), the last, 
I believe, of all the Purists. 

Most of the older dissertations above named, with 
some others, were published together in a volume by 
J. Rhenferd, entitled Dissertationum philoL theol, de 
Stylo N. Test, Syntagma^ 1702 ; and the later ones 
by T. H. Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dis' 
mtat. de Stylo N, Test. Gh-aeco, 1703. 

2. The Purists in general committed seyeral 
errors in their efforts to establish the Graecism or 
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classic purity of the New Testament, (a) They 
not unfrequently named that Graecism^ which 
is the common property of all cultivated lan- 
guages, and so is properly neither Graecism nor 
Hebraism. 

E. g. in respect to di->]/ojvrig r^v diKaiotfvvriVy Matt. v. 
6, examples are adduced from various Greek writers^ 
to show that the verb dt'>l/doi is tropically employed by 
them to signify strong desire. But so the correspond- 
ing verb in Latin is used ; and in most other lan- 
guages ; and, consequently, such a usage is properly 
neither Graecism nor Hebraism^ etc. The like may 
be said of Jo^/g/p used to signify devouring^ consuming, 
etc. ; of ysveSi for a particular generation of men ; of 
yil^ as designating pou)er ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfochen converted all such expressions into 
evidences of the classical elegance of the New Testa- 
ment, he made claims which cannot properly be al- 
lowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his 
classical illustrations, we may refer to Matt. x. 27, 
xri^v^ars lirl ruiv dcafLaruv, To vindicate this he brings 
from Msop the following sentence: s^if^og Inri rivog 
d(*ffiarog Idritgy a kid was standing on a certain house, 

(b) They did not make sufficient distinction 
between mere prosaic and poetic diction; nor 
between those tropes which are occasionally used 
and for special purposes, and those which have 
become the common property of the language. 
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£. g. to prove from the Greek poeis that x^f^ftai 
sometiines means to be dead; that awi^fAot means ^ 
spring ; 'jroi/idysiv, to rule ; Ibth Savarov, to die ; ror^- 
pw 'ffmiv, to participate cf suffering ; and ^/^rri/v, to 
fan, to befruHrated; would not be to show that the 
diction of the New Testament, is the classic Greek of 
prose; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have 
resorted to such proof. 

(c) They did not make proper allowance for 
Hebraism, when an expression is conmion to the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and when the 
natural probability is, that the New Testament 
^ters chose the expressions in question from 
their feelings as Hebrews. 

£. g. ytv<a(fxitv &yd^a probably came from the Heb. 
W^a y*T*- So aic'ka.yyyaLt as meaning compassion, 

^7l§a land in distinction from water, p^e^Xo; shorcy 
(trofiM edge of the sword, ^a^uvstv to he stupid, xv^tcg 
xu^iuv, i/cs^^u^ai s/g rbv xocr^ov, etc, were all introduced, 
as we may well suppose, from the Hebrew, and they 
should not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc 

(d) The same word, if not employed in the 
same sense, can prove nothing to the purpose of 
the Purists. 

£. g. Pfochen cites ^XSs ...h vfit fAsXcttvfi to show 
that 8v is classically used in the New Testament be* 
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fore the Dat of instrument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means m, not by. So ;^o^ra^g/v to feed men, 
is illustrated from Plato. Rep. II. where it is used for 
feeding swine ; and many other things of the like 
nature. 

{e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not 
fully the same, will not constitute good proof of 
classic purity. 

E. g. Bv^kxstv -%af/y 'ra^S^ Tiva is not properly con- 
firmed by sb^i(fxitv rriv sigrivfjv — rjjv du^sav which Georgi 
brings from Demosthenes ; cror^f /ov lot, destiny, is not 
confirmed by ^^ar^^ al/jMrog from Aristophanes ; nor 
'xi'imiv, to be frustrcUed, by oh xafJtCLl 'jreifsTTat o n oiv 
il'jroig from Plato ; nor anrh fi/KPou sug fisydiXou, by oijts 
fLeya ours (f/mx^ov ; nor duo dvo by 'jrXsov crXsov, etc. 

( /) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely 
appealed to as examples of pure Greek, because 
the lateness of their productions, and the plain 
fact that their style was affected by the New 
Testament, render them unsafe authorities in 
such a case. 

E. g. to confirm the classical use of tfr^i^uv rh ^goff- 
Mirov and IvtaTi^^t^ni, as Schwarz has endeavoured to 
do, by examples out of Nicetas ; or ^ ^y^^^ dry land 
by Cinnam. Hist, as Georgi has done ; is little to the 
purpose. 

{g) It should now be added, that many phrases 
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of the New Testament, of which the Purists 
could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
arc passed over in silence by them, and kept en- 
tirely out of view. No wonder, therefore, that 
their opponents, the Hebraists, gained a victory 
in the end, which seemed to be complete. All, 
however, that was contended for, and that was 
supposed to be won by the Hebraists, could not 
afterwards be retained. 

Note. The best works on the true dialect of the 
New Testament, are Salmasius, De Lingua Hellen- 
isdca : Sturtz, De Dialecto Alexandrina (1809) ; and 
Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat, Grace, N, 
Test. [Biblical Cabinet, vol. II.] Almost all the in- 
troductions to the New Testament contain more or 
less in relation to this subject ; but none of them can 
be fully confided in, which were written before the 
essay by Planck, just mentioned, made its appearance. 

(2.) Ground-element of the New Testament Greeks 
When all Greece was united under one dominion, 
during the time of Alexander the Great and his 
successors, both the toritten and spoken language 
underwent some change. The first, taking the 
Attic for its stock, grafted upon it many words 
that were common and general Greek, and even 
some provincialisms ; this is n ^oivii didXsxrog. The 
second, i . e. the language of intercourse, taking 
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the same basis, adopted and intermixed more or 
less words from all the different dialects ; among 
which the Macedonian dialect was especially the 
predominant one. It was by the speaking of 
Greek, that the Hebrews in Alexandria and else- 
where became acquainted with this language ; 
and of course the Greek which they wrote, 
would partake of the character of the Greek 
spoken in the times succeeding those of Alexander. 

Note. That the Jews of Alexandria learned 
Greek by intercourse with those who spoke it there, 
is manifest from the nature of the case, and from the 
fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were 
averse to the learned study of the Greek language. 
Philo and Josephus are among the exceptions. The 
style of the latter, when compared with that of the 
LXX. in those parts of his works (for example) which 
relate to the Old Testament History, shews that he 
had cultivated the classical Greek of the times ; while 
the Septuagint exhibits a kind of Greek quite dis- 
crepant from that of Philo or of Josephus. Subse- 
quently to the period when the Septuagint version 
was made, the Greek style of the Jews was of course 
affected more or less by this version. Hence the 
apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the New 
Testament, partake more or less of the style of the 
Septuagint. Still, as the Septuagint is a translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally ex- 
pect it would abound more in Hebraisms than the 
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writings last named, which were anginal produo-^ 
tions; and such is the &ct The New Testament 
writings are more free from peculiarities as to words 
or phrases, than the Alexandrine version. 

Thegirtnind element^ thenfofihe New Testament 

dictionj is the later Greek as modified at Alex" 

andria ; i. e. the Attic dialect, modified by the 

mtermixture of words used in other dialects, 

especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, 

and as employed in the language of intercourse. 

In other words, its predominant ingredient is 

the Atdc dialect; while its subordinate constir- 

tuents are principally the Macedonic dialect, 

mixed with the peculiarities of those to whom 

Hebrew was vernacular. 

Note 2. The xo/t^ diaXsxnog, then, t. «• the later 
Greek, as modified by the times which sncoeeded the 
period of Alexander's reign, is nearest of all the pro- 
fime Greek writings to the diction of the New Tes- 
tament* Hence the study and comparison of the 
kUer Greek authors is peculiarly important to the 
interpreter of the New Testament. The difierence 
between their diction and that of the New Testa- 
ment, l(Hses principally from two sources ; viz., first, 
the Hebrews wrote firom their acquaintance with the 
conversation^ Grreek^ which naturally allowed more 
latitude than the written Greek to departure from 
the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the 

G 
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use of words not classical, in constructions not agree* 
able to the strict rules of syntax, and in assigning to 
words new meanings; and secondly, every Jew, in 
speaking or writing a foreign language, would neces- 
sarily introduce many of the idioms of his own ver- 
nacular language. 

(3.) The peculiarities of the New Testament 
diction may be classed under two heads, viz. 
lexical and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words ; 
the forms of them; the frequency with which 
they were employed; the new and different 
meanings assigned to them ; and the new forma- 
tion of them. 

(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects; (1) 
T}ie Attic ; e. g. uaXo^, 6 (Sx&rog (masc), dero^, (fiAKvi^ 
ftX^^siv, ir^ufivoy iXiutg, (2) The Doric ; e* g. vioZ,^ 
xX//3avof, n >Jii^iy voia, (3) Ionic ; e, g, yoyyuf^oif, 
^jjtftfw, 'ff^fiv^g, ^a^fihgy cxo^/^g/v, pu« (intrans.) (4) 
Macedonic ; e. g. 'iragsfi^oXvi campy ^vfif} street. (5) 
Cyrenaio ; e. g. ^tsvbg kill. (6) Syracusan ; e. g, 
g/W (Imper.) 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were giveij 
to words; e. g. dvd^sfia, (dvdl>9j/b&a), ex^aXat (^dXai), 
i^OL'TTivcc (g§a^/v9jg), x,au^ri(fig (xaup^jj/C*a), d'Trotsradia 
(^^tfrao7g), 'jnrdofAat^^srofiUiyptlSXitt^idtov (|8/|SXM/8V), 
ofikvucii (o/MvufAi), fLOf^aXlg QjiOiyag^y etc. et& 

(c) Uncommon or poetic words ar« used in <^om- 
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mon style ; e. g. ah^vrtiv, fi,tgov{jxTioVi aXa>.ijro;, s<fyrr 
^^ aXsxrca^, P^^Xiiy to irrigate^ xo^d^m, 

(d) New and different meanings, e. g, ^u^aTcaXiTv 
to beg, Tatdiituv to chastise^ dvaxTJvuv to recline at tabte, 
dvox^t^Tivat to answer^ ^u>woy living tree, vex^eucftg^ in a 
passive sense, 6^miov wages, ^irrStfLa corpse, etc. etc. 
The New Testament has many such words. 

(e) Words were formed de novo ; e. g. by com- 
p06itioD> as aXXoy]p/of4r/(mo4ro(, ctf^^ftMra^Ecrxo^, /^o»o^3aX- 
fiog, a/o^ou^sTV, ohodi^imrsn, etc Nouns in —fia are 
frequently formed ; as xard\v/JMf ymtifiot, |3afrr/(r/ta ; 
nouns with <fuv, as <fVfifia!!Sfirrig, ffufj^oTJrrig ; adjectives, 
in -mg, as io^^ivog, l^ivcg, ^^cO/Vo; ; verbs in -60), as 
dmxoutittt, ddXiiu, t&^yiu ; also in -/^af> as hityfiariZtn, 
6^^/^6»; also new forms of adverbs, as ^ocvrore, vmhi^^v, 
^avo/x/, etc. etc. 

2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited 
mostly to the forms of nouns and verbs. Some 
of these in the Hebrew-Greek are new; or not 
classically used in certain words ; or are foreign 
to the Attic book-language. The use of the 
dual i^.fiupersedecL In a sj/ntactical respect, the 
Hellenistic dialect has little that is peculiar. 
There are a few examples of verts constructed 
with cases different from those that are usual in 
c]9saic Gie^; conjunctions that elsewhere are 
joined with the Optative and Subjunctive modes, 
are here sdmetnnei^ connected with the Indica- 
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tive ; the Optative is seldom efmployed in oblique 
speech, etc. 

Note. That each country ^nd even prpvinc^, 
where Hebrew-Greek was spoken, had some pecu* 
liarities of its own, is almost certain ft*om the nature 
of the case. But it is difficak for us, at>presenV t6 
asc^ain the limits of these peculiarities. We onlj 
know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are a nvmber 
of words which are not found in any of the later 
Greek authors. 

(4.) Any nation which continues the use ofit^ 
own language, and also learns to speak a foreign 
one, will intermix that foreign one with many 
idioms of its own. Such was the case^ as has 
already been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria 
and in Palestine. The general tone of styles in 
the writings of these Hebrews, naturally in- 
clined to the Hebrew. Many turns of exfffesr 
sicm would be merely Hebrew, translated by 't]b^ 
corresponding Greek wprds; wbiph ;we3^^ f^t^ 
gether intelligible to a Jew, hut,.si?ftr?pjy^ftti^i 
so to a native Greek. In a* lexical rei^pe.c^t) ^p^ 
the native language of A.J^W^^ul^ ha^yet^^i^h 
influence. He would naturally extend the me^-f 
ingof a Greek word, ithat in a\ single i^pect 
corresponded well to one meaning of a HebfeW 
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word, SO as to make its significationft correspond 
in all respects with those of the Hebrew one. 
In some cases, the difficulty of fully expressing 
the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, 
would lead him to coin new ones, which might 
better correspond with his own vernacular tongue. 
In a word, the manner of thinking and feeling, 
which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still 
remain when he spoke or wrote Greek. His 
style, then, would consist of Hebrew thoughts 
clothed in Greek costume. But as the native 
language of Greece was not, and from the na- 
ture of the case could not be, so formed as to 
convey all the conceptions and feelings of He- 
brews, no way could be devised of conveying 
them in Greek, except by some modifications of 
this language, i . e. either by assigning a new 
sense to words already extant, or by coining 
new ones. The Hellenists, therefore, have done 
06 m<wre, in general, than the nature of the caw 
compelled them to do, in order to express their 
ideas in Greek. What they have thus done^ 
colistitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dia- 
lect: 

Note. By Htbrew^ in this case, is meant the laUr 
Hehre^l made up> in a great measure, of Cbaldee and 
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Ssfffjao, ^.(Qftei^. Q9^Hed 4he Syro- C baldaits T)ie 
idiom^'Of tbiS) how6ver» are for Ihe most part so like 
to tbo6€ <)f;th^ HolireiWf.tbat no important aror will 
arise fiom^Uipf tb^pand treating them, as Hebiew. 

(5.) T?he reason why the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint and the l^ew T^tament is called Heir- 
l^fHsti^i seems to be derived from the vssage of 

the New Testament in naming Jews HeOehistsy 

■ ,,■.< 

who, spoke the Greek language; see Acts vi. 1. 
It is a matter of no consequence, however, as to 
the name which we give this dialect. We may 
call It, indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or 'the 
Hellenistic dialed. Joseph Scaliger (in Euseb. 
p. 134) was the first who gave* it this latter 
name ; which has been very generally adopted. 

Nqts. The principal books wbich exbibit coUi9C» 
tively the so called Hebraisms of tbe N^w Testa- 
ment, are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Phi- 
lologus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo Nov, Tfsi, 
In these and other similar works, however, several 
errors have been committed, (a) The authors have 
not paid due attention to the idiom of the Arame^ti 
or Syro-Chaldaic language, which was the vernacular 
tongue of the New Testament writers*! •($ ) .T}iey 
have not accurately observed the difference as to 
Hebraizing, between the differetit authors of the New 

estament; which, in some cases; is very consrder- 
able. (c) They have liot shewii th)» r<dlatbtix>F the 
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New Te8tM0eilt't<»'the Septuagint Greek; which, 
with all its points of similitude, b still considerably 
discr^>ttQt. (d) Tkey hdve put much to the account 
ciT ^eOriiiimi whiel^ i9>the common property of both 
Greek ^d Hebrew ; yea» of language in general ; 
e« s. fvXdffffiiv v6/MVj aSfia slaughter^ dyti^ with an ap- 
penattre (a^ dni^ ^ovfO;), ircttg sertanty fjkvya\{/vi4V to 
praise^ €tc. (e) They have made some things into 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon 
them ; e. g. Eph. v. 26, iv ^fiaTi iva, construed as an 

equivalent to "IB^K "llll" /Vj w order that ; Matt. 
XXV. 23, 'vaodv fecut^ like the Arabic Pinn 5 Matt. 

r : V 

y\ 1, ^7Mio<rvvi^ edmSf Ifke the Chaldee npiy> ^tc 

« 
(6.) Hebraism, properly so called, may be di- 
vided into two kinds, viz., perfect and imperfect, 
(a) Perfect Hebraism is that which has no 
paraUel in the native Greek, and which is mo- 
delled altogether after the Hebrew. 

1 r 

XnfiSdvuv^ ohodofLsT^ to edify^ 'rkaTVvs/v rfjv xa^d/av, vo- 
pi'st^as M<fcii, ou 'rdig (for oitddg), s^ofioXoysTafyai sv rtvt, 
etii 

(b) ImpbufbcI' H«brai)sm is that which has 
some parallel in tlie Greek, but which, having a 
i)[iQre,perf(^ct one in the Hebrew, was probably 
derived from the Hebrew idiom. 
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£.g. ^^fA» i^ffS^prinff^ from JHTfi ^wy%n trmMe^ 
from piVDt IS ; ife <fc«avnj(riS fliOp? J «!«•« 
•^ff y?f> riKil ♦OSK; xi^^idiore^ Hfllb etc No#* 

»VTT~;- TT 

although Greek parallels may be found to these bx-' 
pressioDs, and to others of the like kinds, yet they' 
are not of comBion occnrrence^ and thei*ef<ire the pio-* 
bability is, that the New Testament writep», derivpc| 

them from the Hebrew. 

•• • 

N0T& The reason of emplojriBg both thoei Idnds 
of Hebraism has been already stated. No Hebcevr 
would divest himself, without much learned training^ 
of the native element of his own peculiar style. When 
he wrote Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew' 
conceptions in Greek words. Hence his departar«k 
from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism* 
Hence too the probability, that in respect to the im- 
perfect Hebraisms he drew from his own native tongue. 

(7.) The simple historical style of the Gospel^) 
of the Acts, and of the Apocrypha, exhibits this 
influence of Hebrew in its most complete state ; 
because here religious technics (whicl| a Hebrew 
must employ in speaking of reiigious nwttera) 
are less frequent. And here the use 6f 'pi«{K>^'^^ 
tions is more frequent than in* natiVe Grefek ; ' 
minute circumstance^ (lik^.Jy^apjj hA x^fg^^^»r^f 

inserted ; and beddes thi^ the a^Uffiidatttoii '<sf ' 
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» 

prdAomiSy' etpedatty'lifter the nMiiw; the for- 
ntttta itflc/ Ifi^fTK.^ii) the tiMutbns 'jtf oa^raliv^ ; . 
the ^iinpl^.^QB^truction of seBt^mceSr-'U^-^Uch 
the parts of a complex one are rather ciHJrdinate 
thain ^ul>ordii)ia|e ; the vmfrequeoqy, of coigusc- . 
tiainaiido£'tlie'atti»BBHlatkiii-oif mmeetivepap* 
tictey i tDtxSi tlniibmiity in the use of the tenses ; 
a want of periodic rounding, and of the union of 
subordistfita psopoaitions with the main one i- the 
un&equent use of participal constructions in the 
widdy extended latitude of the native Greek ; 
th^,,dir.^t citations of another's words in narration 
wb9m .tihe Greeks commonly employ the indiroet 
ori^ ; tb^ ^ neglect of the Optative mood — all ' 
these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, 
and separate it from that which is common among 
cladSM^ SEUthoirs* 

NpjE. The Hebraisms of the New Testament, as 
has been stated above^ are divisible into perfect and 
imj^^ffeit. *^This ^vision has reference to their inter- 
nat^mftliMH Bttt.if w^look at the sottt'ee^ wiienoe i 
^Wif^4^^\.* Wi ^^ S^v^^ wh^ j(^pef)at^ t^^ j 
prQduc6^em« we may class these under four d^tinct 
heads, each of which deserve particular notice. 

7a.y¥i%ei^tiie bljginal'au^ fbndami^ntal me&nitig 
o^i'CM^efe^ttn^llilibretr^wpvd^ere the «ame, a He- 

btor/iuijy^iirtttiiBflr «tftc^ jti^ fjM9# ]&^(9piHbf y* f»: 
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derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to 

the Hebrew one ; e. g. hixcuoiAvn and Hp^V agree 

in their •original meaning, and so it was natural for the 
Hebrew to attach to Bixouoalnfn the secondary sense of 

libercdity^ kindness^ because Hp^V sometimes bore 

this meaning. So 6(pii>.rj/iaj not only debt but sifiy like 

the Aramean ^*\rM ^o vj/ifrif bride and also daughter 

in law, like JlSs ; fh one and ^rst, like ^HH ; 

s^o/iokoysTt&oLt r/viy to praise one^ like 7 n^lH » ^i^** 

rqkv, to ask and also to begy like 7K(S^- ^^^7 Sequent 

is this usage in regard to a secondary sense which is 
tropical ; e.g. 'irorfi^iovy cup and lot, like 013 I ^^^ 

^aXov, offence in a moral sense, like 7lB^30 \ 7^tf«*», 

tongue and nation^ like 7i(S^7 ; ivwincv rov ^oD in the 

view or Judgment of Gody like HlH^ ^JS 7 5 dvd^tfjMy 

T< •• • 

fAo^ tt;AicA t> devoted to destructUmy like the Hebrew 
Din» etc. etc 

V V 

(6.) Peculiar 'Hebrew phrases were literally trans- 
lated by corresponding Greek words, which, when 
put together, constitute an idiom altogether foreign to 

native Gredc ; e. g. m6fmrM Xafifidpttv for D^Jf) KtE^J; 
^jjrg/v -^ux^if for {J^£)i tt'SS; '««'«'* «^»tf (or X"f'*') 



fAird rmg for Qy ^IDPI llE^y 5 af^«>' payi/lr (to sup) 
from Dn 7 7DK 5 ^'^f Savarou for rnO"I3 ? ofttXrifia 

dpsvai for KllH p2lB^ (Talmudic) ; flraffa adp^ for 

. L ^ • 

nt!^3 73 ; etc. etc. 
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(c) Deriyate Greek verbs were formed so as to 
correspoBii vith derivate Hebrew ones ; e« g. frXa^- 

yyth^ai from ffTXayvi^a, like "DnT from D^OrO 5 

fyxeuw^ftv from iyxouvia, like TIJH n3in > ai'a^eAMic- 

~ ■ • • 

r/^g/v from avflt^«/<fca, like Dnnil froni DlHi e^c. etc. 

((2) The religious views and feelings of the writers 
of the New Testament occasioned a kind of techno^ 
logical use of many Greek words, in a sense quite 
differelEK frJTm that of classical usage ; e. g. such words 
as i^a viCTigy m^riituv tig X^torhv^ dixcuouAai, ixkiyh' 
(^ou, 0/ ciyioif 6Mr6aro\og,^^d'mfffMiy d/xa/o<r6y9j, and many 
others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
Thb was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch as the 
dassic Greek «ould furnish no words, which, accord- 
ing to the U8U8 ioguendi of the Greek, would con- 
vey the idea& of a Hebrew in relation to these sub- 
jects. 

(8.) As to the grammatical character of the 
New Testament diction, in general this does 
not differ from that of the later Greek. Tlie 
cef50]on\'^W8 of syntax are applicable almost 
throughout; at least, there is seldom any de- 
parture from them. Even some of the nicer 
peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the 
attractiori^of the relative pronoun, and the dis- 
tinction between o\) and [i-^ in negations, (which 
are quite remote from the Hebrew idiom), are 
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somewhat strictly observed. The peculiarities 
of the later Greek itself (which also belong to 
the New Testament) consist more in the forms 
of words, and the use of peculiar tenses, than in 
any diverse principles of syntax. In all parts of 
the New Testament, indeed, Hebrew modes of 
thinking and feeling, of course develope them- 
selves. In the grammatical mode of expressing 
these, however, the most important variation 
from the native Greek is, that prepositions are 
more commonly employed in the government of 
nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek au- 
thors. 

NoTB 1. The meaning of words changes much 
easier than the forms ; the forms much easier than 
^e syntax ; so that while the later Greek (and con- 
sequently the New Testament Greek) admitted many 
variations in the meaning and even in the forms of 
words, it still retained the common syntax, with 
some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in 
the New Testament, several forms which were not 
current, at an early period, or else belong to some of 
the dialects. Of the latter are (a) Attic forms, such 
as ^&(i\ikh%viv (f} for the augment), ^//.sXXs, ^ohXu (2nd 
pers. for fioOXri), o-sj/g/; (b) D&riCy as ^rw (for 6(fr«), 
d(pimrai (for a^sTira/) ; (c) Aeolic, such as the Opt. 
in -«/a of Aor. Ist (d) Ionic, as yjj^i/, f7ira (Aor. 1.) 
Of the forms not used in the more ancient language, 
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we may cite the Dative* m/| Imp. w&oMf Perf* iymmv 
(fpr i^vwxa(r/^, Aor. 2 xar»^/Vo(fay, Iinp^rf. fdpX/ovfirayt 
Aor. 2 ubafLiv^ s<pvyav. The regular forms of tensesi 
ih'tsertain verbs, not employed more anciently, are 
eUi^yed^ff ibe N«wTe$tament ; t* g. ^fkApi^ea (for 
n/»oiff«^}) aC£» (for av^d¥v)f H^a (for ^x«)^ ^/^CMsi 
(for sdo/ta/), etc. In consequence of this, there is an 
increase of the forms of verbs and of the tenses ac- 
tually employed in the later Greek. To all this 
mtist tie luided, that a new gender is assigned to some 
UQUBS i e*g. 9 (instead of 4) fidrcg i rh iXfo^, r^ vXaSng 
(lieut ipstead of masc), which casts them into the Sd 
instead of the 2d declension. 

Note 2« As to Syntax, the peculiarities consist 
mostly in using orav, in a few cases with the Ind. 
Praeter ; £/ with the Subj. ; ha with the Ind. Pres. ; 
the construction of such verbs as ysvtt^ai with the 
AcCy ^^(xrxuvOff with the Dat. ; such formulas as ^iXu. 
li% a^ogjva (instead of the Inf.) ; the employment of 
the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical diction and 
^fter the Praeter ; and in general the rare employ* 
mfpat of the Opt., (which has entirely disappeared in 
mpd^n Qreek). Moreover the Inf. Aor. is ofteoer 
v^ after fsaXKiiv, ^sXnv, etc.; and a disregard to de* 
Oi^nsipn (90 conspicuous in modem Greek) appears 
jo^ jn its. i^ncep^ve state ; e. g. sTg xcf^sTg, Koi^iTg dvA. 
^(p;xsl^ cnxg' sT;. A similar disreg^d to case and tense 
abp^app^rs in a few .q^ji^. The Dual is altpgether 
ncgl^ctf?^ , . , . . 

pv^ the-Seyenty, in theii vision, have in gene^ 
ralj99^0|fmed to the Creek Syntax. Some depar- 
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tures from a diction purely Greek would of course be 
expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with the 
Hebrew,) rig fis xaratpnitfsra/ x^iri^v ; They also say : 

• • • 

nKJK^ mtif^ They also imitate, in some cases, 

T •• T T 

the Hebrew composite verbs,. (which are made by a 
preposition following them) ; as fsidit^at iiri rtvi^ 
ohobo/ieTv h rivt, Jflrg^wr^ti* sv xu^/tf), etc. The New 
Testament, however, which is not a translation of 
the Hebrew, but an original work, is more free from 
these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, the 
the use of prepositions is more frequent than with 
the Greeks, viz. in such cases as dnrox^bvrm rt dwb 
rivog, l(fyiitv d'jrh rSfv '^i^iuv, d^mg d'ffb rov al/JMrog, 
xoivcrivhg h rivt, etc.; the like to which may indeed 
be found in the ancient Greek. But in some cases 
the imitation of the Hebrew has led the writers of the 
New Testament to adopt expressions which would 
sound in a singular manner to a native Greek ; e. g. 
(a) Such as o/iioXoysTv sv rm, j8Xm/v d*ffh to beware ofy 
^^o(ri^8ro crl/ir-sj/a/ to send again^ and the form of the 
oath in the negative sense, g/ do^jgerero/. (hi) The re- 
petition of the same word, in order to signify distri- 
^tion ; as hho hxto two hy two^ (instead of dva duo), 
c) The frequent and varied use of the. Inf^ with rot 
>efore it. {d) The imitation of Uie Inf. abs. in He*- 
)rew joined with a definitive mood and tense ; as in 
%i(fcljv sfjuffrjifag above, (e) The frequency of nouns in 
he Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. 
^ The often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposi- 
tion in historical narration. Nos. a, b, may be classed 
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among the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
foand in native Greek, although not with the like 
frequency. 

(9.) On the whole, when we consider that 
many of even the niceties of Greek syntax are 
observed in the New Testament, e* g. the sepa- 
ration in the use of the Praeter tenses, the con- 
struction of verbs with ay, the attraction of the 
relative pronoun, the singular number of the. 
verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as 
o/7covofjt,jav TeTiffrsufjMh etc. ; moreover, the periphra- 
sis for the Opt. which the Seventy use, is 
here not employed ; there is, in fact, very little 
reason for the charge of vngrammatical composi- 
tion against the writers of the New Testament. 
Much has been said, on this subject, by writers 
for and against the purity of the New Testa- 
ment, which is very inapposite, or has little 
foundation. Patient, protracted, and widely ex- 
tended examination, has at last corrected the 
errors of both parties, and brought the whole 
matter very near to the middle ground which 
those consummate Greek scholars, Robert Ste- 
phens and Theodore Beza, seem first to have 
occupied. 
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There are ▼arioos methods of arranging a Syntax ; but the 
most fatSiey and that which is more usually followed of late, 
is to treat of the parts of speech in the natural order in which 
tiiey would occur to the mind ; the noun with its various 
adjuncts coming first $ then the verb with its various moods, 
tanses, r^rimen, etc ; and lastly, the various particles whidi 
serve as a modification of these. Special peculiarities of phra- 
seology, etc., may then be annexed. 

ARTICLE, 

§ 1. THE AJITICLE BEVORB LEADING NOVNS. 

(1.) The article is a declinable part of speech, 
which, when employed, is usually prefixed to 
nouns, adjectives, or participles, for the purpose 
of spedficaticm or emphasis. 



Note 1. Spteifieaiiam may be either ob acoountof 
mimduaii^y t.e. when one incfividml is distinguish* 

D 
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ed'fr6iii otlierg of the sune spedes, or when o po flf ycies 
or genus b dbtiDguished from other apeci^ or g^erfi ; 
or it may be on account of quality, attributes, condi- 
tion, actions, circumstances, etc^, in whfeb' cas4' the 
sittributes, etc^ are aflit were indivtdii«Uz^oii^f^(ii^ 
fieated, when the article is employed ; . e. g> 6 dsrbg the 
eaglfit when one is dbtinguished from several of the 
same kind ; 6 dsrhg or o/ dsroi, when either the singu- 
lar or plural is used genericalfy, so as to distlti^filish 
this species of birds from other species. Other speci- 
fications of attributes, etc., are such as follow ; viz., shiv 
0/ yJyovTsg there are [some] who sat/, where this class of 
persons is distinguished by the particular action attri- 
buted to them in Xsyovrsg, So oux scfrtr 6 ^y9}is6/Atwg 
there is no one who will lead, where this action of 
leading is made to distinguish the individual who per- 
forms it ; 6 ifmt^m the sower, 6 irsi^d^av the ten^pter^ 
etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles 
into mere nouns in translating them. The cases of 
specification which belong to the class above named, 
are almost without number ;e,g,6 dya^hg or o/ aya^o/, 
6 TcaTchg or o/ xaxor and so o/ piXotfopovvng, oi diF<t(pv^ 
yovng, oi Boxovvrsg, etc. ; almost all adjectives and par- 
ticiples being capable of such a use, because they are 
attributives ; and so, likewise, a multitude of attnlm- 
tive nouns, as 6 ^wirriarr^g, 6 ^acttXsug, o riysfl^p, 6 
%'^g%^> etc 

■ ■ ' , • . ... .' 

•Note 2, The article, it ^}^9;ild b^ u^dqrstoo^t is 

•not rigidly confined to noui^g^ ^ ai^eqtive^^ apd j^afr- 

tioipleS'; but* when adverbs, ttve Infi n^^de, a^p^^rt qf a 

imitenct^ etc*, take the .plaoQ of^ MPm.i9^ S^i^SUy^ 
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i«. become so ad $en$wnf Ifaen the artide may be» 
and i^n is, prefixed to them. 

{%) The article, (a) Is usually placed before 
iHHxns' that designate any thing which is single or 
monadic in its kind, or which (from the nature of 
the case) is deemed by the speaker or writer to 
be single. 

fi\o(to<ptaf 7i d^irii, rb xaX5v, r& xax^v, etc. 

(^) Bat on the very gpround that these things 
are so definite in their nature as to leave no room 
ior mistake, the article is often omitted where it 
tB%fat be inserted 

E.g. in the New Testament ^X/o;, 7S7, ou^ai^i;, Sa- 
Xatftfo, vug, dyo^oty ay^bg^ ^sbi^ ^ivfJMf a^/ov, varri^, 
cuntg, ^POfTMcrov, lxxX9}(r/a, de/^oy, ^avaro;, ^^o, vo/£»o;, 
ysx^/, xo(r^aog, did^Xoi, Ui^Oy d^i), xv^toi* also d/xa/otfuvi;, 
ff/ainji vtctr/g^ xax/o, crXsoysg/o, dfia^ria, etc., although 
vumadicy are more or less frequently employed t&t'M- 
0itf the article, as may be seen by reference to the 
Greek Concordance. 

Note I. On the ground oTgingk objects may be 
placed the proper names of individuals, countries, 
cities, rivers, etc.; which, as is umversally aefctoow- 
l^ed, emploiy or omit the artiele almost ad hbitum 
tcriptorit, Tn the N^w Testaitrent, the names of 
countries tLuAHtel^ more freofuently take the artiek 
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than the names of tQwns, The names of perfons vary 
so much, that no general principle can be stated ; ex* 
e6p1fng "that Where 'the names are indeclinable, It 
might natiktajiyte «ifp«otfld that thef m^ide trotkid be 
added in order to distinguish 4be ^nse.' .Thi»; often 
happens, but not always ; see in Matt. L 1 — 16, where 
thH)iigho«t verB< ^i-^16» both wages are dev6K>{ied. 

And 80 dsewhere. 

» • I J 

(3.) When a word not definite and specific in 
itself is rendered^so by some adjunct, (prooouYi) 
adjective, participle, noun, or noun with a pre- 
position, etc.), it may, like monadic nounS| ad- 
mit or reject the article. 

E. g. in Matt. iii. we find in quick succession, raT^ 
T^lLl^atg ixstvaigy rfi i^/i(ff rr^g 'louSa/a;, ]J ^affiXda rZv 
mtoamVf tt^v o^v xv^sout r&g r^ifSoug auroD, rh svdujtiM avroUf 
ftiv o(f<pvv aurovy fi r^offj aurov^ rdg afjM^rtag alrStv, etc* ; 
most of these nouns, being in their own nature in- 
definite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united 
with them. 

' On the contrary 5 M fr^6(rotvov abrSjv, Matt.xvii. 6; 
h'ISp66^^!i/ auroO, Luke i. 51 ; 1^ dirg/^ a-Mui EphJ i. 
2%'i diA'h<p^u%4£?a^ tfdu, Lukexix; 42 jvc^ui^'xi/f/^o, VGcft. 

Pet: «.^9^, 'itr^^i -^vXaitftv^'At^ ^ii. W; allMd^iflnMt 
the^rti«fc' At(J'tfc^*'alrWttpfel^ ^•^'^^"•'"^' '^'' '.-"•■■'•^■' 

(4.) When, fropi the p^lj^ir? pf t|^^ ,f;^,^^|je 
speaker or; writer ^an be supposed t^mem oidfjr 
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one parlictiW object, the article is usually pre- 
fixefl; although even here, in some instances^ 
whfxi^ theje is no danger of nisUke^ the article 
isisomedmes emitted. 

.NoVB 1. The oases of this nature may be re- 
solved principally into two classes ; viz. either, (a) 
Well known or celebrated objects ; e. g. rh ^orfigtov, in 
Matt. xxvi. 27, means the cup by which drink was 
aanaUy served at the taUe ; r6v vnmifia in John xiif^ 
Sfthetpcuh'bcuon which was usually placed in a guest* 
chamber ; nft {frngirri in Luke iv. 20, the servant who 
usually waited in the synagogue; roug ayyiXovg in 
James ii. 25, the well known spieSt etc. Cases of 
this nature are very frequent, and are not always to 
be judged of by the knowledge which the reader 
may possess. Enough that the objects were u)eU 
hnawfiy or definitely conceived (^9 by the writer and his 
cotemporaries. Not unfrequently, merely implied 
antithesis occasions the use of the article ; and then 
special stress is of course intended to be laid upon 
the noun which it accompanies ; as John vii. 24, n)v 
iif^ouav x^Uiif /cghar^jiuige the righteous judffmen^. in 
oppoi^liion to that which is unrighteous. When an* 
tljbh^^ is expressed Qf conrsp it justifies the jsaoie 
asag^ in respect to the artiqle; a^ Tokt/Mg ouK.fpr^ 
^iftf^^tv/^uil^y, withoviX th& article; but when spolpei]^ jq 
the way ofcantrasty tb^,g/iag|^ WQi^W ,be di%:ei)t 1^ 
^oXs/Jtog oux avsv xivdvvmy ^ ds 9igfivf} dxivbuvog. 

^\hy'^&bie6W iKat'hkve already been menfebned, 
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i, 20 oiyyiXes, i. 24 i Si/ffiU^ ; Matt. ii. 1 llaffft9^'vu*'i^ 
roiis fidycvs' Mutt %i^. £5 ^i^<j6wa» xiiL 26 rik ^^(^MRt«> 
Luke i!!t. 13 ^h^t &grot ical iy^bsi ^^ is* 16 n^ «rivir^ 
ct|?'6u$ xctl roO^ dCo J^iiour and BO often, ev«ry wkece* 
Indirect mention: also adtnita ihe artide} e^^. E|(fau 
rf. 12, $ nrdXti the conteii, vit^ the one impHed ;4^y 
tHiat is said in ver. 10, 11; rf)9 o/x/fl», Acts. ix. |7» 
refers to #hat is said in ver. II ; r^ ctyyskwi Acts i A 
Id, refers' to the iyyiXoi mentioned in Acts x« 8982^^ 

' NoTS a. The reader must not suppose, th^ pboxe 
ttdea in a, 6, to be imperioua in all cases. Whep<e¥€T 
& speaker or writer ehose to employ a word already 
mentioned/in a sense less specific, or when. (from t))e 
nature <^ the case) there was no danger iuvespec^ tp 
its. being regarded a» specific, provided it really yfWf 
so,^ he could omit the article ; e. g; Matt. xiH> ^7^ 
2[/^ay/a, which had been already twice mentioned, l)ut 
whichi in this case required a somewhat more ii|de« 
fimte sense. . ' » 

(5.) The sybject of a proposition, (a) More usu- 
ally takes the article, and the predicate omits it» 
But, (b) Sometimes the teverse of this is the 
ease, (c) Sometimes both subject ana precticat^ 
take It or omit it. 

E. g, (a) ^ihg T\^ 6 Xo^oj, John 1. 1, whei-e 0X070; is 

liL u* i. '« •»' i'ti-i \''"« '*'■* c\ '^ '^ Mill, 

toe sumect ; ^/(rwv rbv am/^bv avrov av^e^'roxrovog tffrf, 
1 John iiu 15; and thus in a multitude of cases," be- 
cause in general the subject of a proposition is spe- 
cific, and the predicate is not so, but is designed 



merely^ to mark <|iiflttty, state, oopdition, character, 
ete^^ witbout indlyiduAttty in.<lhe mode'^f expre^ion* 
(^) Often a pvoDOiti> demonstrative or pei^o n^ ynihf 
OdOilw aitidet w:eii^oyed aa the Norn, or aubject, 
^Apk ih& pfMi^te haa the article ^ aa c&tti Icirhfi 
if/i>Jat^ iJoko iii. 11 s joSt^ j^r/v o rhvwi^ Mark vi. 
"Si ivftE%Tf#rs ^ ^X^lyn;, M^rk xiiu. U ; et aaepe 
iAifaii>/(c) Tke third case ia very common; e,g« « 
a!lflk§kSaA4»h/ii cuf(j^«f I John iii. 4 ; )i ivro^i) i} fraXctia 
E4nv 6 >Myog x. r. 7i. 1 John ii. 7 ; ft xi ^aXi) o X^/tfr^; 
1^,4 Cor: xl. 8, )7 ^ iFtrfa jfr 6 X^/^^ 1 Cor. it. 4 ; 
f ^d^ i^i'^^ 9^iy John L 4; and thus in a multttode 
bf^iAses. On the contrary, both subject and predi- 
cate adme^imes omit the article ; as ^roXXoV /oif tlti 
^ilt6ii Matt. XX. 16$ Id. xxii. 14; and so in tbe 
<^^{cs: oJria roi^e^v fu&/c Ayv^Vt Ael. Animals II L 
24; tbtb the jpiroverbs, wyrcav ^^fdArM l^*^^^ a)l^(avtg 
<lhd xoXd^ ^7i^a\/^g . . • x^V^ ipti\o/M¥fi, 
' ^^'PVom ikcCs sueh as these, it appears that the sub- 
ject and predicate, as such, neither take nor r^^t 
the artic}^; but the addition or omission of it depends 
eniirefy on the specifieness of words employed. 

r(6«)^N9u^s in apposition, explanatory of, a 
Dreoeding nqun^ usually take the article; but 
sometimes it is omitted. 

£« g»'AypiirTaf o Ba<r/Xsu;, 'luivvjig 6 Bacrr/^H^ etc. 

ouf^ on tne otn^r band ; "Sifiottv BueffivSt Acts x. 32 ; 

Avvflt 'JTPo^rtg, Luke ii. So; Vatog AspaaTog, Acts Xx. 

41 Tspepiov Kouaapogy X<uke iiu I ; vapau BafftXetiDi, 
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Aq^ vU, I.Q^dtc. Qotb pf these usages^ «re fprnm^A 
in the classicau In, case^ where the ol^ct o( tl^e^iiq^n 
in apposition is to mark something specific and in- 
dividual, which is altogether appropriate to the per- 
son or thing named, the article is employed; 1^ 
when there is no special design of this |iatur^, it m^jc 
be ofnitted) as in Bwxv^idng 'Ad^y«/bfi, p^vog Tq^TsarZv 
)3(x^/X<u^, etc In the classics, indeed, esumples cura 
not wanting, where the article in such casje^. evi^a 
stands before the first noun, and is omitted before the 
second; as 6 *AXv( totw^^, Herod* L 72^ 75; r^. 
Tijfiav vorafiiby, Thucyd. VI. 50; rhv X^u0)}v*^« 
affjr^^a, Horn. XL a, 11, et alibi. 

(.7.) Verbtf signifying- to be or to caUf-lxsudMy 
take camrtkrtms nouns, £• e* noons* without th#' 
arl&le after them; but diis csstom is not um^- 

form. 

.£jg. h ifuifjkd itftiy iv mS/UM itfrip ouk icn f6^^ 
Matt. V. 9, \j}oi ^6Qu TtXr^iiCowar Matt, xjjii^ 10, ^rfik, 
xX^^n xadij^jjrar and thus often. On thie i^our 
triM^y; Xkyircu 6 S-vf/firSo;, Rev. viii. 11; xcaXf/v-pcf*./^ 
6 Xoy^^,ro5 S«o5, Bev. xix. J 3. So Xen. Cyrqp* 1II», 

S#a-also. AiMib. VI. 7. MatUu Graifiiu § 368, , %-^ 
amples of the article after the substantive.yef^l), 'se^. 
above under No. 6. 

(8.) When the genij^r of nouns in^tfee .gaipe. 
case connected ^getber^^ difirenfy liih^tLiikia 



hMSb heUfte tke finM nouA, 4t is ^buMaoiily in- 
s^fti^ci 'before the second, etc. ; but this practice 

is,.QQt UDiform. 

ij'i . ■ « » 

C. g. rai; ai0c/M€Vaf yxtv^xa^ . . . xa/ rou; Tf 6tlroL; f^; 
«ftiSi^, Aiits xiil. 5l): Iv ro?J va^a^irrutfiatft xaf rfi 
dtj^v^cff 'C6i. H. 13; rh d/xa/oy xcd n)y 7tf^n}ro(, Col. 
ivj^ ; eft aHbi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists; 
e}t. r& "ift&Xfiara xa/ d/dft^aX/a;, Col. ii. 2^ ; c/; rdc 
m!fi *^y ^layfiAviy Luke xiv. ^ ; n)y dvmfjuf ' xtil 
^f^iutovj 'Rev. V. 12 ; Luke i. 6 ; xxiii. 49, et al. So 
ThUii M^vaTbsg rs xai yvvaJkes* 6 cuf^ovZy xa) tfUif^O' 
yoDtfOy et al. 

.i^9iy>Notins connected in the same alse and 
tkfti game ' gender^ usually omit the article afifcer 
itamHtnA noun; hat not unfrequently tbey in<*>. 
sert it. 

* E. g. /lerA Tufv «jf 0|9ure^uv xal y^fifiarttavy Mark 
XT.' i ;' h$di r^^ p'ko^ftag xa/ Xivrjg dtrarrigy Col. iii 8^ 
M^ %)d€f xai Xtiroviyic^ Phil. ii. 17, et alibi saepe. 
AndHlte Kke in respect to adjectives and participles ; * 
e.'^. HP^'Efyn>v xat bHam, Acts. iii. 14; and so Acts ii. 
20,^eJ' Pkrtidples) ©/...Xotr^uovrj^ xai xau^w/ttiw^../ 
7(ji^..m^&Stiu¥h^Avi. 8; and so in J(An xxi: 24,- 
et «.'lk^^e: " • 

Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; 

d£fi^9L6bk\i-^i ^t^ iLiA^ ^i*^. Luke si ^/ 
et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that 



where the particulars belong to one genus, the article- 
is not repeated ; but where they are entirely separate, 
it if in^ertecL Yet this principle is very ofteii vio- 
lated ; as appears by the e:itamples above, and as is 
mantrested from the best Greek writers ; se^MatA. 
Gramm. f 268, Anmei^. 1. / ui 

General Remark. Such are the genersA 
principles respecting the article, wben employecl, 
or not employed, as connected with the leading 
or principal nouns in a sentence. The subo^- 
dilate uses of it remain to be developed. In 
the mean time the student should wqU no^te, 
that the Greeks have three distinct methods of 
exhibiting their views in regard to the definite' 
ness or indefiniteness of any object. For exam- 
ple; ZjStov means animal, i, e. every and any 
animal ; rh t^aiov means the animal, i. e. a specific 
individual in a certain condition or with certain 
particular attributes ; ^ft^ov n means an animal, 
f. e. a particular beast, or an individual belast, 
considered simply as individual, but not as did- 
tinguished by particular attributes or condition's, 
ete. Ti0p ^ri^ is called th^m^^ite i^tiqle^ , an4 \t 
stands after its notrn; wbik tfaei afe^Smte «*fiole 
0, n» 'rh Htsmds before it. i . 
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§ 2. A&TICLE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

(K) An adjective qualifying any noun, may 
k; plac^ either between the article and its 
noun, or after the noun. In the buit ease^ th^ 
general rule is, that if the noun has the article, 
the adjective must adopt it. 

. £«. g* rd 'Aymt ^ivD/Mty u ^"Ka^ml r^cxytftirtu etc 
More usually the adjective is placed itfter the noun ; 

a/o^os, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where 
and more examples are unnecessary. 

(2.) Different from the cases in No. I, are 

» 

all those cases in which the adjective is the pre- 
dicaU of a sentence. Here it usually and natu- 
rally dispenses with the article, and more com<^ 
monly (pot always) precedes the noun or pro- 
noun to which it bears a relation. 

J(f|^jv Asth^ s^jeptive in this case does not in reality 
agree with the noun expressed^ it may be of a dif- 
fereii{" number or gender, when the writer pleases; 
lite^he 'Lotto : ' Vnrhm «l nuUabile semper feminar 

(3.) In nearly all the cases in which the nOun 
bas an article, and the adjective has not the po*^ 
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sition and adjunct article described in No. 1, It 
must be regarded as 9l prediccUe^ after a verb or. 
participle exprea^^d or imderstood* But tli#ri& 
is a class of eases eomj^aivtiveljr small^^iii'ir^'^ 
spect to which the question, how ther are td be 
construed, seems hardly to be settled. ^ 

E.g. rh ydi^ lenZfMt, &ym, (so Griesbach andfi'chbit), 
Luke 3dL 12; 1 Cor. x. 3, rh aM P^cifjut 'rmufiMttxhi 
• . « . r& aM ^fMt ^rvfvfJMrtx6v Gal. i. 4^ rou Ivi^urts 
oJSm^ mwi^ou' 1 John v. 20, 9) J^u^ alwuio^. In the clas- 
ses a large number of the like constructions are fbdnd, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae^s Gramin. 
§ 277, b. Some of these are as follows : < It is pro- 
per for me to speak M ^^i ^oti sf/o/^ xaXo% conoem" 
ing warhs not good,' Eurip. Phenis. 540 ; 6 (lAvrtg t6us 
X&youi '^%ub%T^ "Kkyvy Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526 ; ^nn?^ 
xal roTg \6yotg xai roTg ^^dyfiaai XJS^M'^^^h Isoc. [OrelU] 
§ 208. So in Buttmann (§ 125 Note 3), oXijv njv 
ihxrec g^g/ rh ^sXexuv l^braror W ax^oig roTg o^isr 
fidsra M crXoutf/oi; ro% netihkau The reader will peiv 
ceive, that the adjective in this class of oasia^. may 
precede or follow the noun with the article. In these 
and all tiie like cases, Mattbiae and Buttmann ptV>- 
pose to make the adjective a kind of predteate^ « ^ 
<< ^ prophet speaks words wkkA arefedte;** ^ waks^ 
ing use pf words and actions vjkkh are btuhf i^b»' 
has an a«e ud^kh « vef^ ibmp,** bUu ' But 4f m^ mi^ 
solve all these cases in such a way, we mav do the 
sanle lit itepect to ait dtfaeif's^<^e<^tlves, 'es|)ecial)y siich 
h&foUow the noun; e. g. 6 SvS^w^roc dyo^g, the^ fmm 
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whf* jgpodj *B9jf tb» coodes ai^tiudi^ .neansr thai» 
any other vemon, to the exact shape of the Greeks 
the ko calted article before the adjecUve assuming the 
niit^dP'a' rekti^e proiioua. Moreoirer, how shall 
v^irepfle^'flDi^i^ n)v pitau, foUoviag the prineiples of 
tii^^ gr^i^arian? ? The night which i$ whale^ i. 0w 
unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greeky which means, ^ the whole time of the 
n jg|i^ , i^^£^qu without any subtraction.' More disr 
cu^QUy therefore, would seem to be necessary, be- 
^otGyk vvstifjM aytov in Luke xii. 12, is changed by rea- 
sc^ung.^lboyut the errors rf scribes into rh &yiw npytZfita^ 
as \\ is by l^pp and others ; and before we are at 
iibf^ to give an unnatural and strained emphasis to 
ai^i^tiv^ thus conditioned- 



> >" 



.(4.J|< Nothing is more common^ than the use of 
the aitide with adjectives which are not connect*- 
ed'irtilk toy noun expressed. Such an usage 
indicates^ that they are substantively employed ; 
h4$j^1ii^be,8aipQ« tiine it U regulated by the usual- 
ppocifdeE' of «peeificatton. 

•^SkckuqfpSkliyitkwmsii oi iSi^tW, and parttcutoly 
tb|^iiei^tar>filig^^ii.d ofltin the plural, as rh naXhv^ rb 
x<Qirir^ th yytfM^ >t» dw^aHbc^ rcb dS^rOf eio^ • The 
n9iter'^texSe»plQiy«^is very coranaoaly used in- the 
p^fMi ^f€ikstMit nosms^^aad ^ften for adverbs. 

.iS?^J^ >TM^^^^^.*"®^®''^ "^^ ^^^ ^^^ of noun*. 



•V 
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tan foe omitted if the expression is designed to be hi«> 
definite ; e. g. Odys. ^^ 195, dXahg a blind matt ^ 

§ 3. ARTiCLB WITH PARTICIPLBS. 

• ■ ' - . . . ' 

(l.) As participles in numerous cases becoBH? 
adjectives, or at least partake largely of thena* 
ture of adjectives, so the construction of them in 
respect to the article, is, nearly throughout, like 
that of adjectives. 

£. g. (a) They are placed between the article and 
its noun ; as o rs^tlg fiafftXrogy Matt. ii. 2 ; rou ^atvo^ 
ftmu d(rTt^ogj Matt. ii. 7 ; r^; /ji,iXkov6fig i^g^ Matt. iti. 
7 ; rbf 'Ki'pfuivoy Ilar^ov, Matt. iv. 18 ; et al« saepe. 
(b) They are placed after the noun, and with the article 
when the noun has it ; as 6 ^ihg . . . o xaX^tsagy 1 Peter 
V. 10; r^ ^8^ tQ dox///&a^oi/ri, 1 Thess. ii. 4. Acts i. 1 1. 
In cases of this nature the participle is usually trans- 
lated as a verb ; e. g. God who called; God who triethj 
etc., while the article in such cases is treated as a rela- 
tive pronoun. The simple grammatical construction, 
however, is altogether like that of the adjective, § 2. 1 
above, (e) The cases are exceedingly numerous, 
where the participle seems to retain so much of the 
verbal construction, that it dispenses with the article, 
even when agreeing with nouns that take it ; e. g. 
rhy avd^a, . . . ffvXKTjff^svrct, Acts xxiii. 27 ; o ^ehg aya6rn- 
(fag. Acts iii. 26 ; rod emyysXtoiTOij ovrog^ Acts xxip 8. 
Of course we may expect that the article will be omit- 
ted where the noun omits it ; and such is usually the 
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Ikctf .as ^wi^a^ Uir^^ Acts L 15 ; but oftentimes a 
definite qr swmadic nomi omits the article* and then 
the participle may take it if the sense require it, as 
Acts i. 2d» 'loitnjf rbv xo^ovfisvoy, etc (d) Where no 
substantive is expressed, and where a participle be- 
gklB a sentence, or a okuise in onei and has Ihe nature 
o(a v^bi it is a matter of course to omit the article ; 
39 T^tf^v^oe^evoi eJ^ov, Acts i. 23 ; lX^ci;v tTi^si Hv X*^^ 
tfoU| etc^ Matt, ix, 18 ; and so al. saepe. 

(2.) The participle, like the adjective, usually 
takes the article when it is employed as a noun ; 
or is used (without a noun subjoined) in order 
to distinguish any particular person or object, or 
to designate any particular class of men or things 
by dieir qualities or actions. 

fayintr^ii ai a^re^aXftivo/, etc. 

Note 1. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, 
if the object be not specific^ the article may be omit- 
ted, even according to the best Greek usage; e.g. 
^on^g one who crieSj a crievy Odyss. v. 473 ; variaag an 
intelligent person^ Hes. "R^y, init. ; 6/MoXoyuv any one 
who confesses, Lys. p. 104, 28; and Plato even com- 
mingles both constructions in the following sentence : 
Zta^l^si ds 'rdfi/TroXu fioL^uv fi^ ficx^ovrog, xai 6 yvfLvaaa^ 
/img fA^ ysyvfivafffMsvov, he differs much who has learn' 
ei^ frSifn hifh who has not learned, and he who has 
prai:^a, yroni hini who is not practiced. Matt. § 
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Gbnbbal Rbmabk. Commonly the article is mtH 
employed with participles, (excepting in such cases as 
No. 2), unless the writer designs to convey soase 
spedal emphasis, or to lay some particular stress iipoii 
the idea which they designate. The cases in which 
the article is omitted exceed almost immeasurably 
those in which it is exhibited; and even those in 
which it is exhibited, are not of so imperious a nature 
as to suffer no exceptions. In most cases it depends, 
plainly, more on the particular design and subjective 
views of the writer, than it does on the nature of the 
word itself, whether the article shall be inserted or 
omitted. It may be added, that the near resemblance 
of participles to adjectives, and the numerous cases in 
which the former are coupled with nouns while they 
omit the article, may help to cast some light on the 
contested case of adjectives, presented in § d, d above. 

§ 4. ARTICLB BBFOBB OTHBB ADJUNCTS TO 
PRINCIPAL NOUNS. 

(I.) A multitude of leading nouns have ad- 
juncts which qualify then, or are exegetical in 
their nature ; and thus they partake of the nature 
of adjectives. Such adjuncts are disposed of ia 
the same way as adjectives, in rq^avdl to the 
article. 

£• g. (a) Such adjuncts are put between the ar- 
tide and the noon ;9mrhh M^Amu^ mmx^ ra^h d«a- 
svo^ f uXflB%* rit fv tftt^xi fdvfi, etc In iJl sudi cases the 
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s^uncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ocf 
iem/tan. (b) They are put after the principal noua» 
and usually (but not always) with the article before 
tkem when the noun has the article ; as r^; dtaxoviag 
lyj^fh 'Tovs ayh'ogy 2 Cor. viii* 4 ; roTi ... ddiXfoTi roTi 
i|l3f&iy, Acts XV. 23; James i. 1. Rom. iv. 11, et 
saepe alibi, (c) The adjunct sometimes has the 
article when the principal noun omits it ; and vice 
term ; e. g. mffrsi rji ug sfLtf Acts xxvi. 18 ; e^uv tuv sv 
itxaiotfdvri. Tit iii. 5; 2 Tim. i. 13, et saepe al«, see 
Winer § xix. 4. Vice versa ; tmv (fvyyivuv fitou xard 
tfctfxoc, Rom. ix. 3; rd e^vri tv caoxif £ph. ii. 11; 2 
Cor. vii, 7. Col. i. 4. 1 Cor. x. 18. And so Polyb. 
III. xlviii. 11, TTiv dXKoTot6rriTOL 'rr^hi * Pujudouougf et al. 
saepe. 

Note 1. It will be understood, of course, that 
where the principal noun omits the article, the adjunct 
more commoiily omits it also ; as sig fji,ird\rj'>\/tv furd 
ih^a^itfrtagy 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; 1 Tim. i. 5. Rom. xiv. 17, 
et al. saepe. 

(2.) The adjuncts taken into view above, are 
all m fieme oUiqae case governed by a preposi- 
tion. Bat the nu>^ common adjunct of all is the 
G«n« case eonneeted with the principal noun, 
and which is disposed of, in respect to the article, 
nearly in the sgme.way as adj^cttvet are, or. as 
t^Qfkse&siis^tadytneiMBkm No. 1. 

TlTg. (a) The Gen. is put between the article and 

E 
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its noQn, as o rtfg tfrjanM^ fiyertf^ rA njs w^Xg«$ wf<x- 
7/GMtra, rrfv tov *^o^og re^vifv, etc (b) The Ge». is ustially 
put after the principal noun ; and this, either without 
or with repeating the article which belongs to the 
principal noun. The predominant constraction is 
without this repetition ; as 6 X070; rov ^sou (not 6 rou 
^EoD) ; and thus in cases without number. But we 
iind also (although not often in the New Testament ), 
such constructions as repeat the article of the princi- 
pal noun ; e.g, 6 avrj^ 6 rr^g Kud^^Tjg (Anac.) ; 6 ^(^g 
6 *A^9]ya/ft;y, Plat. Georg.p. 481 ; ra, riiyrri to. * A^tivcuuv, 
id. p. 455, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. Usually both nouns, in such a case, have 
or omit the article. But this is not a necessary rule ; 
for often the first noun is anartkrouSi while the second 
noun has the article ; and sometimes vice versa ; e« g. 
Iv fis^if) rm dxat^utVf Luke viii, 7 ; ^dorofy rou jS/oc/, 
Luke viii. 14 ; Luke viii. 41. Phil. ii. 25, et al saepe. 
In the examples above, viz. rA rg/;^?j r& 'A^9}va/Mv, 6 
hrjfiog 6 'A^rivatuvy etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the 
article. It does not seem to depend merely on the 
relation of the two nouns, whether they shall botii 
take or both reject the article ; but on the nature of 
each noun by itself, and on the particular design of 
the writer as to specification. 

Note 2. The construction in (a) is sometimes 
carried so far in the classics, that three articles are 
sometimes brought together ; e. g. n}" ^ou r^ ovr/ 
^jjrop/xou . • . rs^vriv* rcc ri^g rwv ^oXXwv %]/«%?{ o^^ara, 
Plato. This involute construction is not at all pre- 
dominant in the New Testament ; the writers of 'J^'hich 
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generally prefer the most simple and obvious position 
of tbeir words, and plainly seek for no effect result- 
ing from mere artificial harmony of arrangement 

5. SPECIAL USAGES OF THE ARTICLE. 

(1.) oSroff, sxt/vogf and aur^^, used as prono- 
mmal adjectivesj require the noun (some proper 
names excepted) to which they belong, to take 
the article, throughout the New Testament. 

Note 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected 
sometimes take and sometimes omit the article, espe- 
cially in poetry ; see Matth. § 265, 1, § 266. 

Note 2« When the noun is the predioaie of a 
sentence, and the pronoun the subfeci^ the article 
may of course be dispensed with ; as raura rixm roD 
esou, these [are] ^ children of God, Rom. ix. 8. 
Comp. Gal. Hi. 7. 1 Thess. iv. 3. Luke^ i. c36, et 
alibi. 

(2.) 'JExatfroc, in the New Testament, used as 
an adjective, expels the article ; see Luke vi. 44. 
John xix. 23. Heb. iii. 13, al. 

Note 1. The Greeks, on the other hand, some- 
times admitted the article in this case i. see Matth. 
§ 265, 5. 

(3.) ToiovTog admits or reject* tlie article, as 
the nature of tke iK>un i» definite or indefinite. 
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E. g. 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. John iv. 23. Mark ix. 37. 
Exduded in Matt. ix. 8. Mark vi. 2. Acts xvi. 24, 
et al. Same usage in the classics. 

(4. ) IXa; in the singular^ (a) Admits the article 
with its noun when it indicates totality^ i. e. a tout 
ensemble, (b) It excludes it, when each is the 
idea conveyed by it. 

(a) E.g. 'jrasa ti dysXtit Matt. viii. 32; xxi. 10. 
Mark iv. I, et al. saepe. (b) E. g. craj av^^wcros, cra<ra 
^X/$»etc.; see Matt. iii. 10; xiii. 47. Luke iii. 5, 
et al. saepe. 

Note 1. Proper names under a do not always 
take the article; as crao'a 'le^otfoXu^ot, Matt. ii« 3. 
Acts ii. 36. On the other hand, when a participle 
is employed in the room of a noun, in the case 6, 
the article remains ; as crag o o^ytf^ofMvogy Matt. v. 22 ; 
?ra; 6 jSXg'Twv, Matt. v. 28 ; and so in innumerable 
cases, both in the New Testament and in the classics. 
It is the participle that occasions the retention of the 
article in such cases, in order that the article should 
mark its assuming the nature of a noun, adjective, etc. 

(5.) In the plural, Tavrgg, etc., when it stands 
with a definite noun, requires the article ; when 
with an indefinite one, the article is omitted. 

E.g. Matt. ii. 16 ; iv. 24. Mark v. 12, et saepe. 
On the contrary ; Rom. v. 12. Gal. vi. 6. 1 Tim. 
ii. 4, et al. saiepe. The presence of «ravi*ift etc., ihea. 
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does not alter the omiflBioa or insertion of the article 
before the noun ; for this depends on the nature of 
the noun. 

NoTS 1. The poeitioB of 4r2l;i etc*, and ^dvrt^^ 
etc., varies in a few cases ; e. g. ira^a 39 vCTn^ «&; vi/ubogy 
Gal. V. 14, rsxvuv abriif vdvruv, Luke vii. 85 ; but in 
almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to 
which it belongs. 

(6.) The pronominal adjectives «V^;, tf^;> ^.agrs- 
gec, etc., usually require the article, because of 
their definitive nature. But sometimes it is omit- 
ted, where the nature of the case shews that the 
writer does not desire to particularize; as '^fi^oy 
fi^fiM liftr/y, John IV. 84. 

(7.) Adverbs often take the article and thus 
become adjectives, or supply the place of nouns. 

[t^X/^], etc. 

(8.) The Inf. mode when used substantively^ 
usually taikes the article ; in which case this 
mode is employed as an indeclinable noun, in all 
the usual cases of a noun. See § 50, 1 seq. 

(9.) The article 'ro is put before a word, phrase, 
etc»j quoted ; as rh *EXK»; the [word] Hellas ; 
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or before a phrase or sentence' which is employed 
as a mere subject or object in a sentence. 

E. g. * there arose a dispute among them, rb 
rig av vtj /isi^uv auruVf* Luke ix. 46 ; ' and they 
9>ought,,,rh irug av sXutftv adrhv,' Luke xxii. 2. So 
Rom. viii. 26. Acts iv. 21 ; xxii. 80. Mark ix.23; 
Luke i. 62 ; xxii. 23. 1 Thess. iv. 1. In such cases, 
TO is equivalent to videlicet^ namely, etc. 

§ 6. ARTICLE AS A PRONOUN. 

(L) The simple article as a pronoun domon- 
strative, is employed rarely in the New Testa- 
ment ; but peculiar modifications of the article 
in which the sense of a demonstrative attaches to 
it, are very common. 

E. g. in Acts xvii. 28, rov yd^ ymg hfih ((rom 
Aratus), means: We are the offspring of this one, 
u e. TouTou rou 0gou. In general the demonstrative is 
made by adding fih or ds* as 6 fjiiv,.,6 3s, this one,,, 
thaf one, or one,., another ; oftentimes o dl alone, 
without the preceding fisv, is equivalent to oZrog, as i de 
d^ox^/^e/g, Matt. xv. 24, 26 ; xii. 89, 48, al. saepe. 
Again ; o/, etc., with the Gen. dependent on it, or 
followed by a noun with a preposition, is often used 
as a kind of demonstrative ; e. g. o/ rou ZiffeBahv, 
John xxi. 2 ; r^b rtig ^a^xbgy Rom. viii. 5. Luke ii. 
49. Matt. xvi. 28, et al. saepe ; and so o/ dnrh vjjg 
^IraXiag, o/ ex v6fA0Vf «/ ht ^e^/ro^i}^, etc. 
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(2.) The use of «, ^ r^as a proper relative 
pronoun in tbe New Testament, is denied by 
late critics. Mattbiae limits this use to the 
Ionic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians 
in tlie Attic, § 292. But the dispute seems to 
be more about names than things. 

For example: Passow states iu his lexicon, that 
0, 4, rh, (with the accent on all its forms), is a rela- 
tive pronoun throughout, standing for o;, ^, o* that 
in Homer this relative (3, if, rh) is very common, as 
also among the Dorians and lonians, and likewise 
the tragedians. But how does o, ^, rh differ from the 
article, except in the accent which grammarians have 
put upon it, merely to distinguish when it has a re« 
lative sense ? And in the New Testament, in the nu- 
merous cases where the Part, with the article must 
be translated U quif etc., as o (dshg 6 xaXf ^a^, o Qth^ 6 
apfl^/Va^, etc., God who ccUled^ God who separated, etc., 
why is not the 6 to all intents and purposes a relative f 
Nay, may we not say that it is substantially so, in all 
those cases where apposition is used, or where au ad- 
jective following the noun, or a clause with a noun 
which supplies the place of an adjective, is used ? £. g. 
'loidvvTig 6 ^(MFTi^T^g, 6 av^^ft;^*;, 6 dyot^hgy ci ddsX^ot oi 
s^B^yojVy i. e. John who is the baptizer, the man who 
is goodt the brethren who are of the Gentiles, etc. 
Middleton, who maintains that tlie article is always a 
relative pronoun, was indeed far from being correct ; 
but is not the position, that it never is so, almost as 
far from the reality of the case ? If the real object of 
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inquiry be things and not namesy can there be much 
dispute on this subject ? 



NOUNS. 

§ 7. NUMBER AND GENDER OF NOUNS. 

(I.) In cases almost without number, in the 
Old Testament and in the New, also in all 
classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands ffenericaliy for a whole class ; 
I, e. (as we say), it is a noun or pronoun of 
multitude, 

E. g. James v. 6, * ye have killed rhv i/xaiov^ ii. 6, 

* but ye have dishonoured rhv vrtayhT* 1 Peter iv. 18, 

* if 6 dtxcuog scarcely he saved, where will o dtafSiig xa/ 
dfia^ruXhg appear?* Pronouns (which of course 
occupy the place of nouns)) conform every where*, 
prv re natdy to this usage. 

(2.) Vice versd, the plural form is often iH^ 
where only an individual, or a particular thin^ 

is meant. 

£. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where Ihe plik^* 
form of nouns is einployed to designite a single ob* 
ject ; as ou^vo^, afZtvi^f Amro^mi, dtf(r/t«/, ' ni^ df^/t^> rd^ 
xoX^/ff, Luke xvi. 23, if cdfJMruv s^svi^^iftfoey, Job a' i/ 
13, (f)robably referring to the blood of both parents)^' 
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rd kyxaviOy yi9€<ft», af^vfiM^ at yfafai, and the like. 
Usage only determines the extent of this idiom, (b) In 
many special cases, where emphasis is given to the 
expression, or generality expressed ; as Heb. ix. 23, 
n^irroci ^ueT/ot/^, spoken of the death of Christ ; John 
ix. 3, £^a ^coS, the peculiar or miraculous work of 
healing the blind ; Heb. vii. 6, •'xa/yyiKiag the special 
promise respecting the Messiah ; 2 Cor. xii. 1, ItFraaiag 
xKt d^oxaT^v^g^ the heavenly vision related in the 
sequel ; James ii. 1. iv '^r^ogu^roXni-^icugj partiality of 
any kind ; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament. 

(c) Where the thought is designed to be general 
only, the plural is not unfrequently used, when strict- 
ly speaking the subject or agent is only one ; e. g. 
Matt. XX vi. 8, o/ /j^a^rai aurou...>.87^ovrs^ but in John 
xii. 4, ilg sx rm fia^riruv avroD, 'loudag...Xc^c/, etc. 
where Matthew relates the fact in a general way, 
while John specificates ; so Matt, xxvii. 44, •/ Xfiorai 
...oryg/^^^ov, but Luke xxiii. 39, tig dt rSiv.^xaxtugym 
ffiXagfprifLsr Matt. xx. 30 — 34, d-jo rufXo/, »« r. X., 
Mark x. 46 — 52, Ba^tfiatog 6 rvfXhg, Luke xviii. 35 
-^4d> TV^XSg rig, where the former evangelist relates 
the occurrence in a inore general way, Mark speeifi- 
Gates a noted individual, and Luke particularizes but 
does not specificate. So John xx. 1, 11, 18, speaks 
of JJary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, 
while Maffk xvi« 1, 2. Luke xxiv. 1, 9, 10, i^eak of 
her and s&veral others, and Matt, xxviii. 1, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary ; in Matt. viii. 
28 seq« two demoniacs are mentioned, while in Mark 
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V. 1 seq. Luke viii. 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. aide Mark vii. 17, with Matt. xv. 15 ; Malt. 
xiv. 17, and Mark vi. 88, with John vi. 8, 9 ; MaU. 
xxiv. 1, with Mark xiii. 1 ; Matt, xxvii. 87, with 
John xix. 19 ; Matt, xxvii. 48, and Mark xv. S6y 
with John xix. 29. So in Luke xxii. 67, Xl^ovrt^, 
when, in all probability, one only is meant ; see also 
the same idiom in John xi. 8. Lukexx. 21, 39 ; xxiv. 
5 (JflToy). Matt XV* 1, >^yo¥Ttg. xv. 12 (eTieovy. In 
John vi. 45. Acts xiii. 40, we have iv roT<; 'jr^a^raig* 
Matt. xxiv. 26, h roTg rotfueloig^ when evidently, only 
a particular place and a particular recess is meant ; 
so t^sxa^ittsf s^dyoj alruv^ Matt. xxi. 7, where only 
one can be meant. The reader is particularly desired 
to collate all these passages; for the sutgect is of 
great importance in respect to the conciliation of one 
part of Scripture with another. 

Note I. In classical Greek a multitude of the 
like idioms occur. Matthiae says (§ 298), that * ex- 
pression in the plural serves to give emphasis to general 
expressions* So rd (ptkrara, for mother ^ spouse^ etc. ; 
so buifLara — xd^fim 'OXvjj/ttov, etc. So also Eurip. Hipp. 
1 1, Hippolytus is called ILr^sw; 'raidsvfjMra^ the pupU 
ofPiUheuss Hesiod. Sc. H. 812, r^«ro; ...*Xura loya. 
The exchange of iybt and nfL^Tiy and of corresponding 
verbs, occurs, times without number, in the classics, 
Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a principle, that, 
in the Greek language more than in any other (has he 
studied the Hebrew ?), there is a passing from the 
plural to the singular, and vice versd ; and also, that 
the plural may receive attributives or definitives ft. e. 
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▼erbs, partioiplee^ adjectives, etc.] in the singular 
Qumbery § 293. Hence a verb in tbe mngular i» 
sometimes employed after a Norn. in the plural; or a 
participial noun sing., or a common noun sing, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the 
sing, of nouns is often put where we might expect 
the plural. Such being the case, why should we 
imagine that the New Testament writers have de- 
parted from the idiom of the Greek language, when 
examples of this kind are now and tben found among 
them? 

(3.) The reader will of course draw the con- 
clusion) that the rule respecting the agreement 
of a verb, adjective, etc., with a noun in regard 
to ndmber, is by no means universal. Nouns 
generic or nouns of multitude, although in the 
singular, may be construed ad semurn, and take 
a plural verb, etc. ; and vice versd, plural nouns 
designating single things, or the entirety of se- 
veral parts combined together, may have.a singu- 
lar verb, etc. 

(4.) The well known principle, that neuter 
plurals may take a verb in the singular, (the 
plural verb is also used), is commonly regarded 
in the New Testament. 

£. g. tA xaKoL i^a . . . itfr/, 1 Tim. v. 25 ; ^v • « • 
asflFctvra xotvoy Acts iv. 32, et al. saepe. 
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(5.) The neuter gender is not unfrequently 
used in reference to persons, where the expres- 
sion is designed to be of a general nature. 

£. g. nrav S, John xvii. 2, in reference to the elect ; 
so aWol • . . cv w(r/V| John xvii. 21 ; r^ xars;^ov, 2 Thess. 
ii. 6, for the masc. see ver. 7 ; comp. also 1 Cor. i. 27, 
28. Heb. vii. 7. 1 John v. 4, et al. 

Note 1. Constructio ad sensum often takes place, 
in which case the gender or number of the word em- 
ployed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc ; 
accords with the real gender or number of the thing 
or person intended to be expressed. 

(6.) "Exatfro?, like the Heb. tjf^t<f» oney each one, 
sometimes takes the plural verb, etc. 

Ew g. Acts xi. 29, wpgav haarog' Rev. v. 8, t^ofreg 
ha<frog' and so in classic Greek, as also aXko^sv aXXo^ 
Matt. § 302, a. Any pronoun, or other word, which 
is a collective in respect to sense, admits of the like 
construction. 

§ 8. APPOSITION. 

(1.) A noun in apposition must be in the same 
case as its co-relative noun ; and for the most 
part it takes the article, but not always, (§ 1.6.) 
The gender and number of the noun in apposi- 
tion may vary according to its nature^ 
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£. g. *Ieadw9ig 6 jSoMrrionie* 2ifA6tr /3vf ^vr SxOai, /Sag* 
§ 9. NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 

(1.) The Norn, case usually constitutes the 
subject of a sentence, i. e. of some verb expressed 
or implied. But, 

(2.) The Nom. in some cases is used absolute- 
It/y i, €, independently of the construction which 
follows it, both in the New Testament and in 
classic writers. 

£. g. 6 Muvffiig cSrog...oi'X olbafjittv ri x. r. X., Acts 
vii. 40 ; 6 vixuv^ ^oif^^u aMv x. r. X., Rev. iii. 12. Also 
Luke xiii. 4. 1 John ii. 27. Matt x. 32 ; xii. 36. 
Mark ix. 20, et al. See Matt. § 311. 

(3.) The Nom. is often used instead of the 
Vocative, both iA the New Testament and else- 
where. 

£. g. ij nraTg^ iyst^ovy Luke viii. 54. Mark ix. 25. 
Matt, xxvii. 29. Mark x. 47, et saepe al. Matt. § 312. 

(4.) The Voc. is used either with or without 
the w. 

, T 

* • * 

E. g. Matt. XV, 28, w yuvow Acts xxi. 20, d^gXf s, 
aDd saepe al. So in the classics; Matt. § 312, 4. 

(3.) The Nom. stands in Greek afkr^ as well 
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as before, sach verbs as merely constitnte the 
copula in a sentence, and even when this Norn, 
is not the subject of the sentence. 

Note 1. The student is already acquainted with 
the well known constituents of a sentence, viz., the 
subject, predicate, and copula. Most verbs serve the 
double purpose of copula and predicate, t. e. they not 
only assert, but assert some particular quality, action, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable class of verbs, 
\^ which usually serve merely as the copula of a sen- 
tence, and do not contain in themselves any com- 
pleted declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. 
All these usually take the Norn, case afler . them. 
Such verbs are not only sz/Cb/, v^d^^ott, ymfj*cu^ but also 
f uu, xu^gfti, xaKjiOfJtaiy (puvecijy smxaXjeofAoUy 'r^o(fayo^6vofiat, 
ovofid^o/Mat, T^yofifCcij dxoveijy ai^UfioUy dirodeixvuf/itat, ^ugo^ 
Tovso/Mai, x^ivofhaiy doxsu, (pamfi,aiy hixot, vo/ii^ofiotiy Wo- 
Xaf^jSdvofAoUy xoivofioUf driXoofJMiy fi^vtOy and xa^iifmifM, It 
must not be supposed that all these verbs in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. afler them ; nor in all the 
meanings which they bear ; but in those cases in 
which they serve as a copula only, they take the Nom. 
afler them ; e. g. hyui hfjki ^sog* ^cavsM /iSy 6 diddtfxaXoiy 
John xiii. 13 ; Xe^grai, 6 of^/zv^o^, Rev. viii. 1 1 ; piXof 
.,,x6(rfMv l')^^i Tov ^sov xa^itfrarat, James iv. 4, et 
sic al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matt. § 307. 

Note. 2. When a name is given in connection with 
m,(ji,ccy it may be done in three ways ; e. g. rb ovo/ia 
aur^;, Ma^idfjw or p ovofLOi, Ma^tdfA* or ovo/Jtari Ma^idfA, 
In the last case, the proper name stands in apposition 
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with some precediiig noun,, and hvofuan is the Dat of 
circumstance, as ixarovrd^^ oyo/xan 'louX/^, Acts xxvii. 
I. Luke i. S.^AvUfia 6v6fi>ari *Avaway, Acts ix. 12. 

(6.) Several nouns connected as subjects of a 
sentence, may take a plural verb, etc. ; or the verb 
may be conformed to the nearest noun. 

E. g. o'jx tyvui 'luiff^p xai ri /nirri^ aurou, Luke ii. 43, 
an example of the latter kind ; the former is so com- 
mon that it needs no examples. The same usage is 
common in the Greek classics, Matt. § 304 ; and also 
in the Hebrew and Latin languages. 



GENITIVE. 

§ 10. NATURE AND USES OF THE GENITIVE. 

(L) The fundamental idea designated by tliis 
case seems to be that of an essential and immediate 
relation or connection of objects. 

Note 1 . This may be the relation or connection 
of a part with the whole ; of a quality or attribute 
with a subject, t. e. of accidence with substance ; of 
ownership or propriety with owner ; of effect with 
cause ; of action with agent ; of feelings, opinions, etc., 
with sensitive and intellectual beings ; of that which 
is comprised in any thing, with that which comprises 
it, etc. 

(2.) This connection of objects may be view- 
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ed either in the light of parts as belonging to oc 
constituting a whole ; or as something proceed- 
ing from, flowing out of, occasioned by, relating* 
to, some other person or thing. 

Note 1. Hence the Gen. case of itself seems to 
include the sense of the prepositions axo, i^, and the 
like ; which, when they are used beforfc it, rather serve 
the cause of greater perspicuity than that of necessity, 
since most of the relations expressed by these prepo- 
sitions, are occasionally expressed by the Gen. alone, 
specially in the older Greek poetry. 

§ 11. GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

(1.) The great variety of relations which is 
exhibited by this construction, is very important 
to the interpreter, and should be made a subject 
of particular attention. It is nearly impossible, 
however, specifically to enumerate them all. 
The following are some of the leading or princi- 
pal ones ; viz., 

(a) The Gen. of possession or property; as 6 o/xo^* 

(6) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Ge^n. 
auctoris) ; e. g. (pS^og ^sov the fear which God inspires; 
i] xax/a ruv nrwri^uvy the vexation tohich taiehed rken 
occasion. Most of such express^gns ar,^ alsot cafuil^le 
of another sense which i^ .^M^c£^t(5|^.viz^^^th^^^^^ 
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whidi one bat of GM| the injury whieli ooe does to 
evilp^' el& Btti ia' na»y eaaes only one sense is 
adnusaibley at Mg frmr^g aymrffroir 6 xa^c rou div6^u^ 
etc. -' So in the classics ; xufjutra ^ravntMv avifimf 
iseneff eeeeukmid by various winds ; «^vSo; da//tovai^, 
griftfoeeasi0med hy ike pods. See Matth. § 375. 

(c) The Gen- of object ; as ra^a/SoXi) rou (Wrg/^ovrof , 
ike parable respecting the sower ; Luke vL 7, xarv;- 
yo^fltv o^roD, accusation against him; Acts iv. 9, 
iue^etfMf &v^iiti'rrf^\}y beneficence toward the man; 1 Cor. 
i. 18, "koyt^i roD tfrau^oD, doctrine respecting the 
cross; John xvii. 2, s^oufflav '^rdgr^g aaoxh^y power over 
aUfiesh; Rom. xiii. 3, oxtx iUl f>6^oi ruv dya^u-^ 
i^Wy are not a terror in respect to good worhs ; see 
also Matt. xiv. I, &xo^v 'I^troD; Luke vi. 12. 2 Cor. 
X. 5. Mark xi. 22 ; nrianv ^loZ, faith in God^ or faith 
which God requires; Rom. iii. 22. Gal. ii. 16, et al. 
aaepe. This is a wide field for the interpreter, and 
it needs much caution and discrimination to traverse 
it with good success. 

(d) The Gen. of subject ; as 6»yii SeoD, the wrath 
which God feels; n dydirft rov SsoD, the love which 
Oodfeels^ This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked nnder a^ hot the rektion oftentimes is some- 
what discrepant 

(c) The Gen. of m^iterial ; as mfawg ^utoZf &ya\u^a 
>Jicvt etc ; not common in the New Testament, but 
▼ery common in the classics. 

(/) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. i. 26, craiijj 
artfiiaSf base pasiioM; Acts vii. 2^ 6 Ssd; rni do^r,;, 

F 
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4he,glorim» God; and* thus. oftei^ iHMkb in th^ Qld 
aad New Testam^m, iti wbiab i»i<»eatbe>A9un\in.,(he 
Gea» aupplie^ the place of an a^jeeti^e* . , ,. 

(^) The Gen. of place; as in Matt, i." Il, 1'^, 
fiiToixiisioL BaffuXZvog, the carrying away to Babyton ; 
Matt. X. 5, obhi l%(*)Vj the way to the Geniites. ' 

(h) The Gen. of time ; Jude v. 6, x^ttfsv /^gyjiX^js 
TifjifS^agf Jtuigment at the great day; Heb. vi.. 1, rbv 
^ii ^^iX^i ^ou X^/(rroD Xoyov^ instruction at the beginjiing 
of a Christian course of life. So ^m-ktH^ hy night ; 
;^€//(^vo(, during the winter ; rm ^^ori^oiv irsMv, in 
former years ; with a preceding noun (j(^6vogy etc.) 
implied. 

(t) The Gen. of value; as d^a;^ig^ a^o^^^ur r/, 
to purchase something for a drachma ; . ^Mfr^v. rffiro 
TffMJ/iait I prize this as of the highest tH^it^*. .^ 

(2) Many shades of more repiote relations 

and connections still, are expressed occa^f)^y 
by the genitive. 

£. g. Col. i. 20, OLiyM. raXt tfrau^oD, blood shed upon 
the cross ; 2 Cor. xi. 26, x/vduvo/ crorccfiuiVy dangefs on 
the waters or occasioned hy the waters ; John v; 29, 
s/g avdffrattiv ^ulrig, to the resurrection that is connected 
with happiness ; Mark i, 4, $u^ri<ffia fi&dvoiocc^ bap- 
tism which obligates- to repentance ; Rom. vii^ 2i,^i^fLog 
roii avdohg, the law whdch binds to the hitsband i B.(MU' 
Til. 24, ffoi^e^ '^avd.ToUf the body which oecf^ons deaths 
Horn. vi. 6, (fSjju^a^ <r^;. aiutfrim^ the. boi^ which kfiids 
to sin ; Luke xi. 29, rh ffrijui^eTov ^luv&^^ha^siign whichhffp^ 
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penedto Jonah; Pitilem.v.'9^ fiSKffjkih^ X^i^tm, a pri" 
sonerjbr the sake if Christ 't Jam^ ii* 5, 4/ Trbf)(oi r«D 
x6<r/xrOu, poor in YeipeiH io tkeprePiHt to^Ut ; and so in a 
gveat yariety.ofyOther cases. Some of these samples 
migl^t bd racked under some of the divisions already 
named above; ^but.in general, they are not of so di- 
rect a nature. 

Note I. Such examples asMtt^/a 'laxco'iSou, 'Jou6a^ 
'laxei^jSou, et^., are elliptical as to the idea iviiich they 
are ' designed to convey, either yt/v^ fJ^n^n^y ^rartiP, 
xiihg^ or dt,b%'k(phgy etc. being understood, according to 
the nature of the context. So in 6 'laxwjSou, ^ *AAgf- 
ai/o^O, 6/ XXoijg, etc., u/i^, Suyar9j|, etc., being under- 
stood. 

Note 2. Three Genitives in succession are some- 
times connected ; e. g. in 2 Cor. iv. 4. £ph. iv. Id, et 
al. Sometimes the Gren. is separated from the noun 
that governs it ; as in Phil. ii. 10. 1 Tim. iii. 6. 
Heb. viii. 5. Sometimes (although seldom) of two 
gehitiveSi one belong to persons and anottier to 
things; as in Acts v. ^2. Phil. ii. 80. 2 Pet. iii. 2. 
Heb. vi. 1. 

|^9T.E 8. When the Gen. stands before the governing 
noun, eiliher, (a), Jt belongs to several nouns ; as Acts 
iiff 7^,, ,Pr, .(^). It is emphatic ; as in 1 Cor. iii. 9. Acts 
^uiv 23^. ^elf. X. 36. ^PhiJ. ii. 25,, et saepe alibi. 

No2tEJj4. \Ek)i SQ oailed periphrasis of the Gen. bj^ 
aiftoiin Vitf^^^^Vf JA, ^cv^^BdrA, 4?tc., is seldom, if ever, 
td'bevregftrded')a^ a^ Bioipk Gtn., but as a mtodeof 
^^^p^e^ion d)S!fti]^i9^ to > give a somewhat di^rent 
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" ' § r^. THE GEN. A^TER verbs: ' 

(1.) It will be impossible that the reader 
should obtain an. adeqncate idea«of) the /riatute of 
this idiom^ unless be first obtain e, oousc^-ifienr 
of the nature of the reiatioiiS' designed' to beneod^ 
pressed by the Gen. case. The genenil 'Stated 
ment is made in § 10. It is proper to ad4 s^me 
things ia this place, for the belter uetderslamln 
ing of the matter. ' 

(a) The person or thing to which any thing 
belongs, as property, attribute, power, usage, 
duty, etc., is put in the Gen. ; for in this wiay 
tlie relation of the property, etc., is defined. ' 

. (i^) The Gen. marks the whokf to which p^rts 
or portions of any thing belongs; for thus tl)^ 
relation of the parts is defined, 

^{e) All those cases, viewed subjectinrely) .^ 
dbj^e^ively, in which a word has s(ii ineomptetc^ 
meaning in itself, and needs another word to' 
sh^w its relation; or in which the object, tU;e 
iieasoda^ the source orground), o£<£in. aotioi^^Qr 
srtat^ must needs be expressed r in a W^otsS^^aU^ 
ttiose cases in which, to complete 'ttie ex^rite^bVi 
^f, tj)e idea, in respect tOp in relation to, <^n fcco^f^t 
ofy hy reason of^ must be added, admit of the 
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Gen. in order to , ^ew what thfs respect, rela- 
tion, or account is. 

ro^ffi)ji£veilt^im« and pfaoemay be eoosideffed 
aB33iaviiig' a rehtioii to that which happens in 
thent-;' and therefore words designating these^ 
BHi^be'pii&ia the Genitire. 

''^SoTE 1. Under some of these general heads 
ma^^ be arranged not only the use of the Gen. after 
verbs, but also after adjectives, participles^ preposi- 
tions, adverbs, and indeed after nouns, as already 

represented. 

• ' ', 

(2.) The student will more easily obtain a 
proper view of the Gen. after verbs in Greek, 
if he compares the very numerous class of verbs 
in English, which are in like manner followed 
by the Genitive. 

£. g. The verbs &mvu and yeuofiou (verba sensus) 
govern the Gen^ and in English we often say : hear 
qfi fiotftfit^* Oftep too we leave out the qff and so 
df>e^ i^hfi G^ee^, for axouw and nearly all other verbs 
which govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern 
ouier^'ca^esl i. e. the Ace, or Dat., as may be neces- 
^^'J>'^09mtMir4<oui» English, thaugJUi}/, S9^ll ^yOai 

9kSiS^ff^,¥^f^^WrfP.h ^PfP^, €fi ^ complain of, 
to accuse of^ to convince of, to buy of, to sell of, to learn 

of, &^rob of, 'lio make of to require of to take ikoti' of, 

♦r* t(, * pij,, ,|v>i.:') . . - . ; 
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io beg ofi and so of a* n»ii|titede ef * ot%«F vofbow. In 
nearly a)l these etees, th^e is «fi agreonent iritk.tbe 
Greek idiom bb f o the g^nittv^ 9 ' and ttlso in the> fkol». 
that nearty all these i^erbs^ and oi^cq^ olluv^vhicb 
goVerti the Gen., fiaarf also gOTef*n other Caspar 

« 

(3.) It may be seen by the above ex&ibitiohs, 
that ick^as indicated byverb9«f this imtare /di- 
vide themselves into several classes; e. g, 

' {a) Sueh as designate the relation of pT(^r.tjr«, 

This IS confioed principally to s//ii and ^/yo/tba/, for 
the obvious reason, that other verbs designate acttoUy 
state, etc.» which would be inappropriate to the pur- 
pose under consideration ; e- g. rovt* stfriv 'Iwavyou, 
this is JohrCs ; 'jroXkr^i dvoiag 1<st} it belongs to eon^uth- 
mate folly ; sari d/xa/ou dvB^hgy it belongs to a goCd 
man, or a good man must, should, may, can, etc., 
do thus and so. And so of yifo/MLi, w|iidi i^.jqiften 
equivalent to s/a&i* .; 

(J) Verbs which have a partitive sfense," f."^^- 
which indicate action that can be sujjposejH to 
relate only to a part or portion ofitbt^'foi^ect^ttip 
whicli it is directed. - /' 'i .Mii«m 

NoTp 1. The predomii^ant part of toe regimen of 
the Gen. by verl>s, is wh^fe a parift^Ws^use is meant 
to be designated. Of course such verbs as ^srgp^s/v, 

xaeu^'and all othevBiof tiiedik6.chamcteir^r9ia}l bft)ttt- 
^lude^'aihoR^4faiAe'«riTChfotrsbn'!d» genilbieiCifnBiy 
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/itB^t»i*Bi0$Hifttiii conform t^tbeaam^ idioniy tucb 
aiofli^^^p^niiv ^ ^^ixp^ii^ytf ^ xv^lK xXn^i^fbs^i eto. Matt. 
§325. seq«i^ See ui N«w . Teatameiit, 1 Gor» U» 10, 

^f^t ,'??1^> ''•^^- ^^''' "• ^^' *^- 

-'iNoTKj:;^ "But may verbs whatever^ evjeo tkpae 
which are ^usually coostrued with the Acc^ nay 
take a Gen. where a parHlive sense is meant to be 
eo^^j^ed^ as Odys. ^ 98, Ivet^ftm x^wf, to roasi, 
[Rapine] Jies^ / Thucyd. II. 66, rrig yrig trtfiovt they 
d^Mrm/ed {[a part of] the country ; Plato, Symp, p, 
2^^, Xaffovra ruv rouviuvy taking [some^^llets ; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 709, fj^avrtxra b^ov rsp^yjj;, having [some- 
^\v^%Xofthe prophetic art, etc. Matth. § 323. See 
Acts xxvii. 36. Matt. xvi. 28. Luke ix. 27 ; xiv. 

• * » ** 

24, al. 

'9fbt« *$;' 'Kindred to the above constructions seeiAs 
to be that in which verbs signifying to sekse^ gf^Oip, 
take, hold pf^^ hol4 fast, touch, manage, etc., e* g. Xa/bb- 
Pdwojui,att b^drro/Aas, d^jtro/jkaty !;^u, etc. (specially when 
in *tne" Midf voice,) govern the genitive ; Matth. ' § 
^M:' '^^fl^ti'tfite uMe of a thing grasped^^ ele^ 'is 
meant, the Ace. is used, and not the Genitive ; Mftt^i* 
^ 331. See ^a^*k ix. 27 ; v. 30. Matt. xiv. 31. Ueb. 
xii. 20." Luke viii. .14. For seizing the whole, see 
Matt. xiv. 3; xviii. 2d. Mark iii. 21, al. 

- KovA <4}TAs.tfae ixifliiheais of this^ aod) fay one of 
thoM '|McuMildtieiii'noti ineDiDfiBoii in knguagCr the 
sdme tMgt^ esjtemicd to < wrhs {maB%, o£ihe MU' 
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and so to ic/ia^rdvofi^^io^^^f^f^f^^^^^r^fj^ 
fail in meeting expectationsy 6<pdKkie%au to hefnutrtU' 

W!i*1^,T) ^(> »>.•''*..>:" 4<': V 'I '•'( ■:'<: .-jt , / ,i Tio/* 

IS GTE D. Verbs such as a|;^s/v, y^a^yg/v, etc.> whicti 
signify l6 heginy commence^ introducey etcl, govern tBe 
Gen.; fbi* here the action is as it were partitive, u e. 
coJntnenced but not completed. So 0/ hmf^^civ rri g 
tXsvisphgy who introduced liberty/ ; Matth. § ^S- ^ 

» 

- (c^ When a noun must be added, in oihd^r to 
shew in respect to^ or in regard tOy what -person 
qf |;bing9 or circumstance^ the:actioQ> etc^^ oILtl^e 
y,erb 4s to be understood, this noun xaaybe pot 
In Ithe iGren. after any kind of verb. ' ' . -a^ 

>? No^E L •£. g. oitg *jroh$i9 e/^av, as the^ wete^tMa^H^ 
fj^p^Qt, t^-tlmr feety u e» a» fast aft theyQoold^iQii<; 
1§ hi^iv ^vS», to be Mundin respect 40 umkrMtMimffi 
]^v^i^f.EhyrS^ o^yoivQg igxD/^vi h(nt^ da ioecGnmj^ids 
^.i^e.^^ntestf Ka,\ug mTrcu f6£i ^?Uov,' U^xUfiSfWsl^ii^ 
vm^<$M, the Aun; Matth. §§ d^^^tS^ TbiAiai^ 
e(QnitruQtm widely diffused, and deaeri^g?o{)piitti- 

,'^"A .:,: J'.* • - • ' ' "j.-ij; i.-'^o '»'u^i>>'.i 

(it) All verhs that necessarily imply ?^?:^}ari<?>n 

to something in the action, etc., which they ex- 
press,' biit which relation is not ((esighated by 
tl^ , verb itself, take a genitive.;]^ pf*^^ M>JP44f 
oat^.it. iBut^.lhls G6lu.i5^it€fct.ih.e(&V0Cl^^l(lbf^cl 
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Note 1. Verbs signifying an adian or affkcHtm 
(^Sbe mindy such as to remember, to forgety to be om- 
fxrneafor^^ to neglect, to re/lecty to consider^ to under' 
iiina, to iiesire, to long afters etc^ rank here, and 
uguauy.goyern the genitive ; e. g. fivrifionuin rra y\H 
^o/xoc A^r, Liik^ xvii. 32. Acts xi. 16. 2 Pet. ill. 
2, af. rE^^.aBs(rda/ ro^ ^§yo\f vfiuv, Heb. vi. 10; ou... 
.5|ip7^^j-^J|^<^^)^^fc&w'6roM^ Heb, ii. 16 (figuratirely in- 
teipreted); firi rSiv ^om fiiku- 1 Cor. iz. 9. Acts 
xvin, 17 y al. ; xaXoD l^you e^i^vfiei, 1 Tim. iii. 1 ; twi- 
^ttrfe -^j^^jt/, 1 Tim.ii!. 1. Heb. xi. 16^ So In 
tbe oUsaiosi; e« tg. Iv^/toEf rfiv dbiruvy consider the 
things which are seeny Xen. Mem. Ill, vi. 17; $(l^^ 
fin* auruvy I perceived them, Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 27 ; 
i^fcartifc/^akWf^f^...l|i«u, Plat. Apol. p. 27. And so 
ocaaslbnftUy, of most verbs which in any ^a,f eiptet^ 
9S^)0Ao» or ^eoUon of the mind. The ground of 
thii^tnM'to foe, tbttt the action of the mind docis nol 
firc^rly fwiM to the c^eeU or at all afiect it ; so that 
chai Adct wocM seem to^ be not exactly in phce hire. 
"BJurjOea^tpdteMs -out tile objects iti relation to wiiich 
the mind acts, or is affected. But stiH, analog ^f 

:e oflen causes all such verbs to take an Ace 

■ I, 






1^ 



jNoTE 2. . Kindred to the above verbs,, which ex- 
l^ess tne Miction or affection of the internal senses^ 
a^%6^'Vi^kbh'ekpV^^ ihe abtion or affection of the 
M^lyoK^ 6^%.J^^o&(i9t*^^, M4tti xiii. 5. Luke 
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Matt, xvi, 28. Mark ix..l> uaefl ifigwratively^^hvM; 
following the usual construction ; so o^s/y ^v§(avy vexgpv 
fA^ d'xrst&aj. Verbs of sight are excepted ; and all 
such verbs as the above, often take the A^tteaiive/'' " 

(fl) Verbs sigfiifyiiig plenty or loaniifMrv^kiT 
emptiness^ take the Gen. of the thing whict fills 
or which is lacking, in order to complete t^^ 
idea of tbe verb by pointing out its reiatioo. 

Note 1. E. g. yiihUwri rag vd^Iag vdarog^ Jol|i\ii. 
7. Acts V. 28, al. So Xg/Vsra/ tfo^/a^» James J. d. 
Luke xxii. 35. Rom. iii. 23, al. 

Note 2. Kindred to these verbs are such as signify 
to deprive^ take awayy rob ; and (with som^ shadea of 
difference, but in the way of an analogy that is nqt 
unnatural) verbs signifying to hose, freer separate 
from, quit, etc., as fLs^/cfrrifit in Luke xvi. 4 ; dffro^ca 
in 1 Tim. i. 6 ; al^uv in Mark ii. 21 ; 'jravofidi in 1 
Pet. iv. 1, et al. On the other hand ; verbs signify- 
ing to hinder, restrain, keep hacky prevent, etc^ m^ 
take the Genitive; e. g. xuXua; in Act3 xxvii. 43, 
et al. 

. NOhTi; 3r More remotdy kindrad. to .v^edlMi tS 
emptyinsh ^^c., ^e verbs mfianing. Pq ^epairtiifii,\t0(T»' 
move, to turn off or avxiy, to lead off or atmpy \to d^ 
part, to go away, to cease, to stop, to make to cease, 

etc. ; which ocensionalty govern €he Genitive.' ' ^ 

* »' • . ' . 

(f) All words denoting comparison in respect 
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to a thisff or person, usually put that thing or 
p«rson in l3ie Gen., as properly expressive of 
relation. Hence verbs of the like meaning fol- 
bw the like, construction. 

^<g^ iirroHf^ai rtvc^ io be utfmcr [iQ.iW]^eet to] 
som^^ 9ne ; to exercise, ruie, command, or dominioth 
as xv^tiveo in Rom. xiv. 9. 2 Cor. i. 24 ; au^evre/P, 1 
Tim. ii. 12 ; xaraduvatrnisiVf James ii. 6 ; dv^uwartvuvj 
Acts xviil. 12, et al. In like manner, verbs signify- 
ing to prize more highly^ to excel, exceed, be sub- 
ject to, obey, yield to, succumb, and all others that im- 
plicate inferiority in any way, may take a Gen., and 
oftentimes do take one, although they are not (for 
the most part) limited to this construction. 

Note 1. Kindred to the construction under /, 
although not quite of the same tenor, is the case where 
the Gen. of price or vcdue is put after verbs of buying^ 
selling, exchanging, procuring, etc. ; e. g. dffffagiov nrtn- 
Xirrai, are sold for a farthing, Matt. x. 29 ; ir^(i&riV94 
ToXkov, be sold for much. Matt. xxvi. 9. 1 Cor. vi. 
20. Rev. vi. 6 ; tth (frjg Xar^etag tt^v ifi^v du(f9r^a^iav 
...oux ay dXkd^aifn, I would not exchange my ill luck 
for your servitude, Aesch. Prometh. 974. The ground 
6f thfisi construction seems to be comparison of thfngs 
with prtee,'flf}d the consequent valuation or estima- 
ti6no5f tt»)0tti« 

Note %, ,Sp tvenlys otpriztn^^ ^siimaUng, vahdng ; 
as rourou rifMifiat, this much I value it. 
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Note ?. A 99iHparispn 8e^5 al^p |u>,lf(^^pf ^^^ 
by implicatio,n, jn ^hc^e wprjis ^i^hJLch siff^^ ji(fi^f^^g^ 
tiouj difference^ disagreement^ tm^z^.^^^,. ^^t^,j^ g« 
ToXXw V tfr^ou^/fijy d/a^g^grs, yc differ from [ye are of 
higher v^hie than] many sparrows^^ IVI^tt.,;!^ 3^.. . 1 
Cor. XV, 41, al. So a^grjj '::'Ko\iTOM disffrrixsy Plat^ Re- 
pttW.'viii. p.* 556; aXkotoZt^ai rmg] to he different 
fimn oney.F\^ Fwrta. p. 138* ' • ^ t* 

..''''"'_■■ 
(4.) The cases in which the use of the Gen. 

' ' ■'■'-•' 
has thus far been exhibited, all belong to those 

where the Gen. has a partitive sense, or else is 

added in order to shew some relation of its e<^r* 

relatives, so as to complete the idea which ili^y 

express. But there is an important aspect pC 

th^ Gen.» which remains yet to be conaidereti^ 

viz., the designation of the o6jegt to wkiek hny 

thing is directed or has relation^ or else the design 

nation of its rise or origin ; or both of these 

combined., ^ 0. ' 

As to nouns^ see in § II. 1, c nnd^tv l^Ji^^i^^e 
of this connection is obvious. The expression pTJa 
y/oij .^I]Clay be t^ken eitjier activefy .Qv^ptmimly^ . iln 
the ^first case, it means of course the^ifief^^hiff(^M^f^J^ 
tl^e^sof} efier^ishes tov^ard som^^ c|^r,;^r^ei^^v,^n^^^^<g(, 
se<iouA^^^ejFrie.Ji^(jlship (^.yshi^k, the i^^ is jfip ^pf^^^. 

i.,^. which, appth^ei; p^r^i?- cljQ^i^f^p^tpvWf}<bi%, V^^ 
context; ff^ust,a^'ay^ f^fni^^^,fi,^ k^ |ip'^cjf^}p,,%jj;^.. 
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sef^J'Igfriibignous 'Expressions ; of which there are a 
^^V^iHiiifber, see § 11. 1, c. As to terbs, they may 
lA ^vidi^ h^re into several classes, viz. 

Ut) A'lmost any verb, but particularly those 
y^bio^ ^n any way denote feelings or affectioo^ 
of the mind, may take a Oeji. of the thing, whwe 
relation to the verb (or participle) is such, that 
we may indicate it by the words on account of^ 
for the saKe ofi etc. 

tSo gf . 2>^vcM?v M^nikf^i/bkmy anffry on aecount qf4ie 
Gfteksj^ II. T , 545 ; ^otXiwg ^s^stv cwrwy, to grieve on. 
dleir accounty Thucy. II. 62; rourw hnthieaiy to utter 
f^prokch on account of these things, Herod. I. 90 ; 
^v£h9'tihfk;tu if^t^Ufiiagy to commend the just man fir 
hji^ret^iiMSi Eurip. Jphig.in Aul. 1381. 



V > 1 



\b) I^ particular ; verbs of complaining againstj^. 
accusingi prosecuting (at law), of condemning ysub^ 
jecting to condemnation, etc., take the Gen. of the 
tiWj^W ahcount of which this is done. 

^te. g^S^JS^f^r&s BiiXfag, I accuse you of cowardice, 
AHiwpfc^.'fi<(i-067; f<}futrtaadjiisv6g fit povcv, accusing 
nli^hfMt^rder, J. e. accusing me on account oralleged 
ntei^kfer, \fttx;. But in the New Testament, prfeposi- 
tibiib a^6 Usually employed before the noun in such 
cattfei^,%HkA sert^e to render the relation still more 
definite ; and so, not unfrequently, in the classics. 
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Note 1. In fbe ohisfim, verbs of suppiicaiing, be^ 
sneaking, etc^ take the Gen. of the person by or €>n 
actiptmi cf^hoKn the suppNcation is made ; as Se^ tfs 
)Ttx<f^my Ibeseeoh thee by thegodsy Herod. VI. 68 1 bat 
in the New TestemeDt a prepoetticm is employed to 
mark this relation. 

. (c) The Gen. of origin frequently follows the 
verbs g/^' and yiywfiai, 

^ E. g. fL9irfog,.,Mavdd)irii ym(^ow h^Xuv yBvkt^oUf etc. 

Note 1. Here may be arranged verbs signifying 
to smell or savour of; as o^u fiO^ow ffuxofuvriag vrviTy he 
savours of sycophancy, Eq. 437 ; the noun denoting 
the cause or origin of the smell or savour. 

§ 13. GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES, ADJECTIVES, 
PARTICIPLES, ADVERBS, ETC. 

(1.) Paffe'ftrw of all classes, from their very 
nature (designating a part or portion of), may 
take of course the Gen. after them, to indicate 
the whole to which they stand related. 

E. g. (a) *0 (i,h,,.h hv as rA fikv rutv ovT(iiv,,,ra. ds rwv 
ovTOiv. (li) Demonstratives i as o5ro^, etc.; asroufo 
avdyrtr^g. (c) Participles, vhich (with the article) 
denote a particular class of men ; as oi Tcarapvyovng 
airwv. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, 
etc., as iXiyoi, ToXXolf 'rrXutfroiy o/ ;^>jtfro/, etc. ; as t)^iyot 
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etc. AvA 60 even: ia llie smgular niinbtr of the ad- 
jective^, as- ro^A/va we^^imn^ (a) Interrogatives; as 
Ttg^Hiv' (/) Names of towiiabelotigiiigtoac«MiBtry; 
AS Bn^X^fM r%6 *loud«iac. (p) Adverbs of plaee; 
as iX^jdi^, yaini^ tit unotAer pari ^ tie aountn/ ; «roLf 
yni* in what part of the world? {h) Adverbs of 
time ; as &^\ rJ); fi/Ms^ai, in the evening ; vrtivtxa r^c 
r.fj^^ai* at what time of the day? (t) 'Sopdrlatires, 
(which of course indicate a part only) as v^^raz /3«af 
Aifitiy. Also of course, adjectives, adverbs, etc., with 
a superlative meaning ; as t^o^og^ jjop^oc, etc. 

(2.) When the relation of an adjective, ad- 
verb, etc., must be shewn by a word subjoined, 
this word is put in the Genitive. 

E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as rsXstog rng agsr?^, perfect 
in respect to courage ; oi'^raig d^yevuv ncaibciiVy childless 
in respect to sons, (b) Adverbs ; as ^r^ggw (rop/a;* 
iwrwsioi r^D Ta^ra^ov, underneath in respect to Tar- 
tarus, (c) Demonstratives ; as ug roDro dmyxr^gy un- 
to this in respect to necessity =sig raurriv rtiv dvayTcriv, 

(3.) All adjectives and participials, indicative 
of a state of mind, feeling, etc' ; of knowledge 
or ignorance, etc. ; put the Gen. of relation 
after jtheso ; see and comp. § 12, 3, d» with notes. 

E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as draihvrog [i.0M6txng' (fo<phg 
xdKSjv. (6) Participials ; as oy rg//3wv.../'?rcr/x.^$. 
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(4.) Ad ^f«<iy es, ete^ indicfttiag plenty or vgant, 
f idacse or enptiae8% etc (cemp. § 12, 3. e.)^ 
may take the Geo. after thenu 

£• g. (s) A^i^etires ; as xt v^ pgmir If itfM^ fsT^ttr 
^Xnfi}^ xsvat, (b) Adverbi ; as cU^v gJjuttroc^rvgMit— wir» 
eiuM^ eftytmni's blood. 

(5.) All comparatives (which of course intioiale 
ration) put the thing compared in the Genitive ; 
comp. § 12, 3.^; 

£. g, (a) Adjectives ; as fiut^uv 'jrar^hg^ lit. greater 
as it respects his father. Adverbs are of course con- 
strued in the same way, when they have the like 
meaning, (b) As kindred with this construction, 
may be reckoned adjectives denoting rule, superiority, 
preference, of any kind, or the contrary, etc ; as ^5«y?g 

Note 1. Adjectives expressive of worth, value, 
etc*, and also of the contrary meaning, by a like prin- 
ciple take the Genitive ; as al^og r/^^r Mk^tf^ rtfm. 
So adverbs of like meaning ; as oL^icai rf^g dhtxiag. 

RsxikRK. In regard to the elaBseaef wards ia Nm* 
2 — 5, it is obvious that the same general principle 
may be applied to all of them, viz., that the Geo. 
which follows them is designed to designate the rebdiom 
which its correlate sustains, and which may be express- 
ed by the words in respect to, ih rtg&rdtoy ete. Thus 
xivhi p^imv, empty in respect to mind; gophg xaxSf, 
wary in regard to eviisp etc ; and so of alF the rest. ' 
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(^.) Adjectives, ete., may be Miofwed by the 
6en.9 wben the reiation designated by the ^words 

on account of, eta is intended to be expressed. 

£. g. («) Tdbkaam tntftfofii xta^i;^ wretdud on ac- 
cimu^yrfan emldetHny^ Aesch. Pers. 443; nitdaufMfy 
... xai roD r^oirov xai rZtv }>.6yeaVyfartunaie am a^ocmUqf 
his demeanour and his conversation^ Plat. Phaed. p. 68. 
(b) Genitives of exclamation, with or without an in- 
terjection, are to be solved in the like way ; e. g. ptu 
Tou dvo^og ! So TTJg rvyja ! what a lucky chance f In 
such cases the context explains the thing referred to 
by the exclamation. 

(7.) Participials may take a Gen« denotinj^ 
material^ or the source or origfin of the action or 
quality which they express; comp. § \\. I. c, h, 

£. g. (pohtxog ... '^Ti'TotrifAsmt, made of palm-tcood^ 
Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22; crXijyg/j ^Myar^hg rr^g ifi^;, 
smitten (^ my own daughter^ Eurip. Orest. 491. 

(8.) In classic Greek, time emd place are usually 
put in the genitive ; in the New Testament, this 
rdalCoA is eoBttiMiiy aaurked by.prepo8iti«Bs^ 

^. g. 'J^dxjig, at Ithaca ; roZ h^m^ on tJie right ; , 
'^W^^^tA^ ifM^c^gnthat day; %6/^wi^$^ in winter. 
ln4}^:fi^W Tpstweni, nuKTog^ by nighty Matt. ii. 14 ^^, 
^^fiif^in yAat ^i^^ JUpi^? v. 19 : rov \uw(^ij, in/uturej 
G^7V |7;.bui.tJbe.c^^es of snci^ a constrMCtion ar^ 
ntfe ja4hp W^w? X^^?ff^°^.! 

* G '^ ' " 
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( 1 .) . Tte^enitive absolute is 'mtroiv^^^^wb^re 
a stibordinaite tdtmseof^ sentence emMbiti d subject 
or ageid Syffparmt front that in the principal ahseif'' 
tionfL In tkis case^ to avoid confusion^ a^d make 
the GonstTBetion clear, the sabordinate clause itas 
a sab}ect and participle in the genitiyo, ' ' ' - 

Matt. i. 20 ; rou 8e*l7iffov yevv7[^evTog,,jdou /Aoiyoi di'jrb 
x.r.X, Matt. 11. 1. Strictly speaking, the Gen, absoltde 
has a relation to time^ and may be construed ^ a 
Gen. of this nature; Winer, p. 170, Anmeck* /So, 
in most cases, we supply when in translating .s^ch 
clauses. 

§ 15. GENITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS AND 

ADVERBS. 

(1.) Prepositions express relation ; and, on this 
account, (not in and of themselves) they govern 
the genitive* It is, therefore, '^ly those ^ep>o- 
sitions which express .rektions thabeomponwillh 
the nature of the genitive,. -which-'gUfV^rn'k ; »for 
all prepositions do not;goTiernici * i- >^' " ' ' ' 

Note. The old method of solving the appearance 
of the Gen. case when unconaeoted wifih ^a iprcoed- 
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ing noun, by supplying Ivcxa, u^e^, etc. leaves the real 
difficulty uneKiifcuaed ; for when I. fcay ^^/^stf^ex/ 
rmgy and evexa is supplied in order to govern nvhSf I 
may well* tek:* How conies fwxrt to govern the geni- 
tive ? The answer to this wiN be jnst as diffioalt, as 
to shew how c^t^sAou can govern the genitive. 

(2») Two purposes are answered by uaing pre* 
positions of known and eetablisbed meaQing be- 
fore the genitive; the first, that the relation is 
thus definitely expressed, and so guarded against 
mistake ; the second, that the expression of re- 
lation is thus extended^ without the hazard of am- 
biguity. 

"Note 1. Several prepositions plainly do not fall 
dlrecfly within the relations of the genitive above ex- 
pkuned, but only indirectly. Still there is an analo- 
gous use in all of those which do govern it ; and the 
danger of mistake is guarded against, by the definite 
meaning of the prepositions themselves. It is thus 
that the powers of expression in Greek are extended. 

(34 Some {jrepoMtions govern the Gen. only, 
^eauf8e<tliiey €aEpre»» only those relations that 
a9ie/QQiiif(90t^iWJtk'it; some govern the genitive 
aad ^Q^theri^case^; ot two othei* cases, because 
they have othei^ (meanings than those which are 
appropriate to the srenitive. 

'^) The (Sfen.oilly; oEyW, acr&, lx(«|,) mxa^'^^o, (b) 
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Gen. aqd Ace. 5/a, xaro^ ^^s^».{<^) Gen. Dat., and 



• • 1 



(4.) Prepositions in composition <with verbs^ 
etc., may govern the Genitive, if they govern it 
wkeoi 8taading alone. In some cases, this usage 
i^ extended even to prepositions that (when 
standing alone) govern other cases. 

E. g. Verbs coffipounded with Iv, ttvvf s/;, 6fu>v, «te^ 
sometimes (oflen with (fuv and 6/iov) govern the Gen- 
itive. 

(5.) In many cases, compound verbs govern 
the Gen., not because of the preposition in them, 
but because of their meaning. 

Note 1. In thb way we may account for it (for 
the most part), when we find verbs governing the 
Gen. and yet compounded with prepositions which 
do not govern it. 

(6.) The so called adverbs which govern the 
G^n., in such cases become of coufrse tnerb jire- 
pbsitfons expressive of relation, etc. Of ttese 
there are a considerable nuniber. 



* 



> - ' . ^ •- :'' 



SVUi'JTIOV, 



E, g. avsu, ars^j 3'%a> 5/x?jv, lyyt^; "frXTicTidVf g-i^j, 
TTioVf juifsra^v, f^'^Xi'^ ^%s'' ^g^a, 'TTSoav, crX^v, X^S^^i ^*^* 

GsNca-AL Remarks bespecting t^e Genitive- Jn 
almost all the cases in which verbs, etc., govern this case, 
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other oonstructions are allowable; in many cases they are 
common ; in some, even the more common. In English I 
may say, to kuie thit, or to kuie qf <ftts, etc., sometimes with 
some difference of meaning, and sometimes without any. And 
thus it is ia Chreek* Conatraetions with ]»repe$ittoiis, Sot the 
sake of more explicitness, are nearly always allowable ; and' 
in the Ne^ Testament they are far more frequent than in the 
oHer iGfeek classics. This series to reader the inteirpi«taden 
easier. The student must beware not to conclude, that be- 
cause a verb governs the Genitive, it can govern no other case, 
even where the same idea {far substance) is expressed. The 
mode of expression may be, and is, very diverse ; and this gives 
to any Ungtuige far more scope of expression than k would 
otherwise hare. 



DATIVE. 

§ 16,. NATURE AND USES OF THE DATIVE. 

(1.) The Dative serves for the designation of 
indirect compliment, i. e. of the more remote ob- 
ject, to which any action, passion, etc., has re- 
lation. 

NoTit 1. The direct compliment of a transitive 
yerh,, fcjr exapfiple, is the object on which its section, 
etc, directly operates, or which it effects. But the 
indirect compliment is that to or for which this action, 
et;ic., takie^ place. 



\', 



(2.) Hence results this very general principle 
ot nlle ; ^hs.', thfe person or thing to or for which 
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any thing is, is done, !s directed, etc., is puf in 
the Dative after aoy words which indical;e exis- 
tence, action, or directioo. 

E. g. UuKd ffor ^gp &^s(fX6r l;^/&Jv tfor oAtp ^ikti* 
and so ^svtt^it^ai rm, to wonder at tmy iking^ 1 Petbr 
iv. 12 ; irgoaxuviTif nvi^ to show reverence to oney 
Matt. ii. 8, 11 ; yovwririTv rivly to kneel to one. Matt, 
xvii. 14, (iff the better Codices) ; 6fioXays7if t/iflftoinake 
acknowledgment to one, H^b. xiiL 16^; iiifApsdS^othrMi, 
to attribute blame to him, Heb. viii. 8 ; fjM^^Tv rtvi^ 
to hear testimony to one^ John iii. 26 ; and thus i^f4cTiy 
it belongs to thee ; aurp ymrat, wrd^eiy etc 

NotE L The so called Dativus oommodi tS •in'^ 
commodi may be ranged under this general princ^fi^ 
The Dativus commodi occurs very frequently; e.,^. 
2 Cor. V. 13. Rom. xiv. 6, 7. Matt. iii. 16. IVtari 
iKi d. Luke i. 55, al« The Dativus i$icommodi ipay 
be found in Matt, xxiii. 31, fiM^nt^sTr$ savroTe yetftmr 
witness against yourselves.. See ateo Jaioes v* 3. 

5 17. PARTICULAR CLASSES OF WORDS. USUALLY 
GOVERNING TH£ DATIV£« 

( i.) Verbs signifying to apptmth^ nteet^ 'M&ik, 
connect; and such as imph/ approacli,' etc.,^ in 
Order to complete the action, whi»ql^,fil\f y ,^p.i[ess3 
e. g., ILa associate with, speafi tq^^ <ffj(*?«^f l^Tfi}^ ^% 
come^iogeAery propitiate s Mrive:^p^^^\jSghf,^^q^ 
rival t JMim,hearbm ttt^ gbk head^i»i^ ^ts^ uny 
take the Dative. > ^w >^it..- 



N(0>jeA' The,i>f^^ Qpiiq[4^fue9t '^ theae and 
the like cas^ may be expressed by the Dative ; as 
stated above, under the general ' principle, tn the 
mean time many of thes^ Veirbf may allib t&ke an 
Acc.4 ju«t 83 in Epglbh we ^y : < I fought him/ or 
* I fppight w^h Jhim.* 

C2.) Verbs signifying to hlame^ reproach^ up- 
Iffr^^.acQUse^ envy^ to be angry o^ etcu govern the 
Dat^>af the peraon blamtd, etc. 

^eror aur^ ^dovs/I 

(&) Verbs, adjectiveS) etc, which aiguify 
ffldeness or unlikeness, sameness or diserepanee^ 
js'or unfitness, usually govern the Dative. 




' E.^gi ^/^)8m eeMv d^b^l^ IwM liken him t6 a manj, 
VkXVViu 24; Sfi^wpfuffiv qraidUigt Luke'vii.32; hwi; 
nfLnMrtSi; ^€roi€Mi, Matt. iex. Ifii tS&m^ isMiMrp^ 
Heb. vi. 7; ^^i^s/ a/y/osi, £ph. v. 3; co/xs xXudftit'/, 
Jaofes i,'&; So even aurd; is often comtraed in the 
classics ; e. g. Iv r^ alirf juv^wtfj ntg fauXordron, in 

rh ahrh rut Jjij^iu) sTmu to be the same with that which 
2« «u/^. And m the poets, even tig and rorouro^ are 
'^ffif^riaeiiflMdV6dV*«» Dative. ^ ' " 

X^xi f.'l^ome adjectives 6f the nature iibov^de- 
^dHbed;^^b>^ ^d/dff, 7ifo$, 'k^vi^ etc, Bottetdmes.go- 

turn scriptoris, - ^ 
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Note % Aije^tiM9»i mereot^r, .which signify to 
be profitable or unprofitabte, agreeable or disagree- 
able, friendly or inimical, hard or easy, and so of all 
kindred meanings, m&y gorem the Dative in the 
same way as those described above. 

(4.) Verbs signifying to ffivei»^ deliver over 
or up^pleasey help^ counsel^ command, happen tOy 
yield to, concede, etc., almost of course goverii the 
Dative. 

Note 1. And yet here, as in most other cases, the 
language admits sometimes of a different construc- 
tion, some of these verbs occasionally governing the 
Gen., and some the Accusative. 

(5.) Passive verbs frequently take the Dative 
after them, without any preposition, in<licating 
the agent by which or whom the action is done 
which is indicated by the verb. 

E. g. y^fiam hat^iroti, he is lifted upffy hismaUki 
I'TT^drTiSTQ (tvroTg ra rrjg vSXicag^ the c^air^of the^dJ^ 
am managed h^ them. See § 1$, .,4,^A, . .Co^p. 
Matt. y. 2L Luke xxiii. 15. Jam^s iii. 7,, 18. 



H I • 
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Note 1. Specially do passive (and also neuter) 
verbsf signifying an, affection ^ ^^ ,j|^w^^,| tajtcrthe 
Dat. of the thing which occasions that affection ; as 
dyas^iv^ii ^(f> ^y^* exulting in the work; p^aXg-rw^ 

sent stftte\(^ Mngs* « ^i" ^. it< >««n 
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•' (B.y Adveirbs iDf rig^erifictttidn like to that of 
verbs or adjectives governing the Dat, may 
al^o take t;he, Dativp aiter them. 

£. g. ofi^oiug sysdocf, tike a snare, or as a snare ; 
«KrKV7V(.|^ a^ even^ to me, etc. 



> >\ I 



§ 18. VARIOUS RELATIONS DESIGNATED BY THE 

DATIVE. 

(1.) In respect to, in regard to^ is a relation 
which it not unfrequently designates. 

E. g. firi 'jraibia, yiviS^i raTg p^«tf/V, dXkS^ rfi xaxic^ 
be not children in respect to understanding y but in 
regard to malice, 1 Cor. xiv. 20 ; (f^^/Aart sup^sig- ug 
dv^^u'TTog, in respect to form, he was found as a man, 
Phil.il. 7. So Acts vii. 51; xx. 22. Heb. v. 11. 
Gal. i. 22. Luke i. 51, et saep. al. 

Note 1. In classic Greek this is also very coimnon ; 
e. g. a^tog Isrt ^avarou rfi 'irokst, he is toorthy of death, 
in respect to the aiy^ '^iexi, Mem. Soc. p. 1 ; rA...r? 
t^o^V dv^^ottorft)!' ^u«i/ fT^yofLsv, toe have said those things 
...i^ respect io human nature, Plato, Pbaed. p. T9. 
In like" manner the Gen. case is often used ; see § 

12, 3, c. 

t. I »f, ,i\ . ', • ■ « ■ ' 

:''(2lf 'Ttie delation signified by the words in 
accordance with the nature^ principles^ opinio^3^ 
ju4ijmwife wrpw's^^es, ^tc, of any thing at 
person, is sometimes expressed by the Ditftive* 



£« g. < Exc^t y^ be cicQm^cu\e4 ry; Id^' Mmaic^ 
agrt^ably to the u^a^ of Moses,* Acts xv. 1 f , d^^^ 
rf ^sjpy Acts vii. 20 ; dumr» 70 ,^«^, 2 Cori^ x. 4» 
(but this may mean : Are feeble tqitiwu)^ iSaPl^t. 
Phaed. p. 101, il tloi aWriKotg ^u/ifuveT ri dtapuvsT, if in 
^m opinion ihep ntutuaify agree or differ, ' * ^ 

. >(£k) The manner in whick any thio^ iei>4«ne^ 

ete«) is designated by the Dative. ^ ^- 

, , , > 

£. g. ' PrayiDg dxaXu^rr^ r^ xs^aX^i fi^^ lAs 
he€ui uncovered,* 1 Cor. xi. 5 ; < Ye are circumcised 
flrgj^r^jf jobp^eifiwatM^r^,* Col. ii. 11. ' "^ 

Note 1. In conformity with this use of the Na- 
tive, are many nouns employed adverbially; e/g[. 
brifLOdic^ at the public expense ; xoi»fi, in common ; Jhlcf,, 
privately^ et al. 



It 



(4.) The instrument is put in the Dative. 

£« g. TJ^fft r^v xipaXiiTf ^ard^ar ' UphfddingJ all 
things T^ ^riiMart ^g buvdiiuas ouroD/ Heb. L d<t ^ 
^\ota§i<fi ^Xd^ they came by means ^ SLsmoH^booA, 
John xxi. 8; et al saepe. vV ^' 

d. Tlie canse or occasion of any things m^y \e 
put in the Dative. 

E* g. * They wei^ broHtt off'*^^*9^(Jt?q^i'^ RWi^ xi. 
20; ^ Ye obtained iinfer^jT rf^ rukrw^iimi^u^ikrofi^i 
their disobedience, i, e. the occasion of mercy j^^ng]^- 
tended to you, was their disobedience, Rom. xi. 80. 
So in tbe cUuysic*; (p£&^d^fS^^mAeyd^ai/^ihro^ 
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faaiti ffvXXo/ ojvt^^ffi dx^atskfy maii^ diedArougk in* 
iemperanee ; &o} p^flt/^ovtf'/, they r^ce through ^means of 
you; HMi^'hyinbiif^tty toe grieve because of thescy i.e. 
om*' ^& i^ oecasion^ by them. 

V 

Note 1. It is easy to 4ee» that «u«fa verbs as te 
delight in^ to rejoice in, be troubled^ be sady be satiffied 
&p teksatisjUed, to be unlkng or unmiHngy to wonder 
at, be terrified, be aetenisied, etc*, may v^y nato** 
rally put the cause or occasion of these emotions in 

tfi^ Dative. 

II. 

Note 2. In like manner, verbs aigntfyiag to die* 
tinpuish one*s self, to excel, to be eminent, etc^ put the 
quality which is the cause or ground of distinction, 
in the Dative. 

(6.) Time ti^A^n and place wherct are put in 
the Dative. 

E. g. «7fdf rfi vwtri, this very night; rairt'fi rfj n/uiJi^ff, 
an the same day ; fiax^dt y^vift, during a long time. 
So A)}X^ at Delos; At^wt, at Dodona; Muxrivatg, 
at MycaentB. 

§ ]^;aDaZIirE WITHiVBBFOfilTIOlfe AND COMfOUKD 

VERBS. 

./ Qn)<i Pl^^CKsitiofia- adapted to express any of 
4il»»vilri9ufr rebtions of tke Dat»ve» may govern 

o;fi;'ig.v>^)iglstov(^«i9g the Dat only? Iv «)ii <|6i^. 
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(6,) Governing the Dat (and aboifaeOen^and Aoc.) ; 

(%) Verbs compounded with these pi!€|>osi- 
tionS) may of course govern the Dative* 

NoTB 1. In particular ; verbs compounded with 
cijVy jtisrot^ and ofiov take the Dative, because the idea 
of association or union (so consonant with the nature 
of the Dative) is expressed by these wordis. 

Note 2. Verbs with M and 'irghg not unfrequent* 
ly take the Dative, even in oases wher« the^Ace* 
would seem most consonant with the preposUioQs $ 

e. g. smtfr^dTsdetv r/vi, ':r^o<f^dXksiv rivu 

(3.) Any verbs compounded with prepositions 
which do not govern the Dative, may govern 
this case, if they have a meaning which is ap- 
propriate to such a regimen. 

General Remark I. The Dative yrithout any 
preposition before it, is more common in the earlier 
than in the later Greek ; and more usual in the clas- 
sics than iu the New Testament. Indeed, in a great 
number of cases, after verbs of almost every kiwjl 
which usually govern the Dative, a preposition is in- 
serted by the New Testament writers ; which makes 
the reiatioti still more definh» and eicfiHdt. lli')^^ 
tioular do^s the preposition tv ^arjkth^<rekktiQB of 
the Dative; so that we have uy^javg/v r j ^/m/ and iv 
rji ViffTsty dia^hiv rivl and h r/w, etc. 
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But tHut Greek has a wide latitude at oonstniotion ; 
and the Aceos. with sig or v^kg before it^ often ex* 
press the like relation as the Dative; e. g* su^o/uMt 
^ctf a&d' su^ofi^at T^hi ^i6r so -^iv^st^af rtvi and ^^o; 
r/va, fi^oxa» i/f <nv(iand »»/• So with adjeotlves ; as 
ix^iTog c7; rt or r/v^, et. al. mult. 

General Remark II. Here, as in the case of 
the Genitive, most verbs, etc., which govern the Da- 
tive, are capable of another construction, and may 
govern the Ace. or Gen., pro libitu gcriptoris, as the 
nature of the ease may be. The student should learn, -^ 
therefore, in most cases rather to say may govern, 
than must govern. 



» ACCUSATIVE. 

§ 20. NATURE AND USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 



» r 



(1.) The Ace. case marks the direct oompk»*^ 
ment of the verb, i. e. the object which the ac- 
tion of the verb affects, either as producing it, 
or 19 soxne way operating upon it ; or els^, to<- 
ward wUch the action of the verb is immediat^fy 
Sheeted: * • « 

i^') .fe./^^^B^^'^ ^^ ^^ verbs wh>ch de^igA^ 
ai^^Qtion tbati ia pli^iniy trarmtivte in its natute, 
as e6<wwiv i the' irteof the Ace* after 'them is too 
plaiii t6' need any Ulustration, being common to 
all languages. But, 
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. ^8<).The jGrfedte^ieaiptb^ tbe 'Aoou aftei- Mmy 
Verbs, wM6k-ai^ irifteif'<)^fa:'nitirf^ "flbtistridtly 
h*an^i7«i7e, but more or less of a neater or infran- 
sitive signification^ ,an<i the j^3UentQf th^i w^gie 
ca,n.h^?:dly be made the subject of grawqudticai 
ruk ; it mast bi3 learned by praetiee. 

£« g. d^'sfv od^y frtr/y, «^ ^o [by] Ae %ioay of the sea^ 
Horn, rnv yn<f<» aptxiro^ he came [to] (he island; dtp^bv 
^»hiiVy io go [into] a chariots '^'^^'i'v ^^ ^ treeml [by] 
the wQff ; vXei vy^6k xsXn^o^ be sails [oq] die wa* 
tery ways* And so even of place ; e. g. ^XSe ;^^va> 
^ came [to] the country. But such constructions 
are much more common in poetry than in prose ; e. 
g. Zjibiy "KaiJ/xtay '^S'TOity ^eu, ^cgv^, XH^^^> ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^> 
take the Ace. afler them. 

Note 1. There is a very large class of verbs, 
which from their nature do not seem fully to belong 
to the order of transitive, nor fully to the order of 
intransitive ones, but hold a kind of intermediate 
place between the two ; and yet they very commonfy 
govern the Ace. case. My meaning is, that when We 
examine strictly into the nature of this bla^s o^ verbs, 
we shall find that the action which' tfrey express, 
cannot be truly and accurately ndm^d t^a^isitite, in- 
asmuch as it does not aflfecl'th^ objecttv'Hibh' is put 
in the Ace. case. Still the verb itself .iq soifar jtf^si- 
tive, that it requires some object .to l^e ^^^flf^e^^ aft^ 
it toward which the action stands relate^^j;, fof wi^h-' 
out the designation of this, the n^e^ni^g of tl?,^ ve^b 
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wtttM beiocomplelcLt ^(fbcfe-^^te tny obdcurity in 
tki5^.^tj^fl^nt,.ii^.,wilH)e,iptt(fe akpgMber cleflf by 
examples; e. g. in 'jr^o(rxvviTv r/veb (common in the 
best classical writers), the verb does not express an 
^\tfh tk^'kHldi trvd is properly the subject; for the 
vort^Mptftaid td>&i]y b^ifig ddes not (stiictly consider- 
ed) affect bim at all, but It offeets only the worshipper 
himself. Yet when we say, he worshipped^ we feel, of 
Goar^e^ that the Idea is incomplete and imperfect un- 
less the 4ibf^ of worship (for so we must call it) is 
also named. Kindred to this example are a muhi- 
tu4o of cases in Greek ; e. g. such as bo^M(popT^ r/vde, 
to be a spear-'bearer for one (as we express it in Eng- 
lish),; and so xoXaxf uor, f^dv^ XaySocvco, I'Trtr^wniitOi 
hrikikruit iSXsfror, oMFo^tdfd^Uf ofAWfU, eedtjSs/P, fiCynf^ 
aod many other like verbs, usually take the Accu- 
sative. 

N.oT^ 2. In like manner, all such verbs as desig- 
nate fie feelings and affections of the mind, though 
wot strictly transitive, very commonly take after them 
tbe Accus* of the object which occasions such feelings 
or affections; e. g« ai(fxifVQjt/kw avrbv, I am ashamed 
[of] him ; aldsofiai aZrhv I reverence kim ; Iwotxru^u 
aufiv, / pity him / iXsiy alrhv^ I oompassionaie him ; 
and.sa of other like verb?, as tfarXay^^^e/uow, (pofieo/iai, 
d(rf/3sA^» o^vv^, etc* in the New Testament, where the 
i^jom iuj.q^^stJQiii.is copimou* 

"Ndt'4f'&. ' Even such verbs, expressive of the feel- 
itfj^ oi' kfffedtiotts, a^ may be called strictly intransi- 
tH^," 1.^^'. stifc'K'aJs make a complete sense of themselves, 
d6, afnbn^ "tlie Greeks, not unfrequently take the 
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Acc. after thmn, in order to designate the obje<it to* 
ward wbicfa such feelings are exereised ; e. g. akyloi 
a-jrh lam distressed [for] him ; a^ofiou sXxoi^ I €xm 
grieved [for] the wound ; udivta jSe^^o^, / am in anguish 
[on account of] (he hutden ; oi» ^ai^outfi mvg ^flxovrexj, 
they extUi not [over] ^ dying ; ^a|gu St^varov, / 
am fearless [ofj death. This liberty sometimes ex- 
tends very far among the poets ; as Eurip. Iph. Aul. 
1489, €>J<r<rtr A/ti^i ^oj/ji^v "Aprsfiiv, lit. dance around 
the altar — Diana y i. e. dancing around the altar [ve* 
nerate or worship] Diana. 

NoTB 4. This liberty in regard to verbs indicative 
of feeling, is at times extended to some others ; e. g. 
^us/y ydfiov, to sacrifice [on account of] a wedding ; 
^\)uv roayyWioLy to sacrifice [because of] good news ; 
fifiaiffeXfia, tnjxvhv, I sit [upon] an honourable seat; 
xa^/^wv r|/<groda, sitting [upon] a tripod^ etc. 

Remark. Nothing is plainer, therefore, than that 
there is much which is arbitrary in the usages of thei 
Greek langu^e, as to what verbs are to be construed 
in a transitivf manner. The lexicons, which ought 
to mark these usages in respect to every verb, are to 
the present hour deficient ; I mean the general lexi- 
cons of the Greek language. Much, that is useful, 
remains to be done in this respect. 

(4.) Verbs transitive, and still oftener in- 
transitive, take an Acc. of a conjugate noun, i. e. 
one of a kindred meaning. 

£. g* WiT^ou .rh (f^or, Ltike vlii. 5 ; ^i/XcidinDMris 
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pXaaag^ Luke iL 8 ; n)v btmuM x^'«xv, agam r ^John viL 
24 ; argarixtr^ niy xoXijJ' 4r^ariMw, 1 Tim. L 18» et al» 
saepe. This bad sometimes been called HArew 
iitiom ; but it is as common in Greek as in Hebrew* 
aod extends even more to verbs thai are intransitive ; 
as the classic /Sm^Xsuoi /3MiXi)i>y wm7 y6<t^ i^niuKouvrvu 
hifi^Kuwfi «'«Xi/w^i/ TftXs^Vy Xivdynum x/vduviu/MC, yt- 
Xttra ysXojy ydfMug eyrifjMVf fvyi^v p$\tyuVf etc* show ; 
Matth* § 408. In general, the meaning is more fully 
and emphatically expressed by this mode of phrase- 
ology. 

(6.) Many verbs govern tico Accusatives; 
(ff) The one of a person and the other of a 
thing; or, (b) The one of a subject and the 
other of (an explanatory) predicate. 

^- S' (^) ^61*^9 of clothing and unclothing; John 
xix. 2. Matt xxvii. 81. Mark xv. 17. (2.) Verbs 
signifying to give to drink ; Mark ix. 41. 1 Cor. iii. 
2. (3.) Of anoinHng ; as in Heb. i. 9. (4.) Of 
loading ; Luke xi. 46. (5.) Of persuading ; Acts 
xxviii. 23. (6.) Of adjuring; Acts xix. 13. 1 Thess. 
V.27. (7.) Of reminding; 1 Cor. iv. 17. John xiv. 
26. (8.) Of ashing ; Mark iv. 10. 

Note 1. This idiom is widely extended in classic 
Greek. Verbs signifying to treat well or Wy to mahe^ 
to speak well or i//, beg^ teach^ take away, rob, spoil, 
conceal, hide, compel, distribute, etc., govern two Ac- 
cusatives. 

(£y Verb^ of nomUuiting, choosing^ naming^ consti- 

H 
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tuHng^ regarding as, etc. ; as tva votn^rMi^t a\»rh /8a- 
(TiXeoc, John vi. 15 ; liiMg Idfro Ivktx^v^, Acts xx. 28 ; 
Iv E^9]xe xX97^oytf/tov, Heb. i. 2. So in the classics; rhv 
Tojp^uav a/!rsdti^6 (tr^arTiyor TXourov xai r/^3)y...a^a^a 
vo/CM^oofT/* (tofttPr^v 6wfitdf!^ovfft rhv &vd^a, etc. In these 
and all similar cases, the second Ace. may be con- 
sidered as exegeHcal apposition. 

Note 2. It is a Hebraism when itg with the Ace. 
is employed in such cases ; as ' He raised up for 
them rh Aa^id s/i jSatr/Xsa, David for a king,* i. e. 
David the king. Comp. Heb. i. 5. 

^6.) The Passive of verbs governing two Ac- 
cusatives, retains the latter of them. 

£. g. ira^adogetg, C6^ tdtdd^Tirs, 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; 
rh (SaTTifffia o syii ^airriZpfLctty Mark x. 38 ; btairiairat 
voWag, Luke xii. 47. 

Note 1. Even verbs which govern the Dat. and 
Accu9., do sometimes retain the Ace. ; as Ts'xrkrevfiai 
gyayygX/ov, Gal. ii. 7. 

(7.) The Accusative (like the Gen. and Da- 
tive) is often employed, in order to define or 
point out some particular relation of a person or 

tiling. 

E. g. (Txrjvo'Trotoi rriv rs^vrjv, tent-makers [in respect 
to] occupation, Acts xviii. 3, rhv a§t^/Mhv,»,'7rBvraxi(r^i' 
y^tot, Jive thousand [inl number, John vi. 10. So in 
the classics ; Aiydo; hn rb ymg, heis u Lydian [by] 
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descent: & Kvgo^,,,ffdci fiev xdX}j(fro^ "^^X^^ ^ ^/Xav- 
^^wr^rat^g' * Th6 river Marsyas has 25 feet H tZ^ogy 
as to breadth. 

' Note 1. Cases of this nature are usually solved by 
supplying xara before the Accusative. But nothing 
can be more evident than that the preposition is here 
(as in the case of the Gen. and Dative) unnecessary. 
When Inserted it only renders the relation of the 
noun more explicit. 

(8.) The Ace. is often employed when time 
and spcLce are designated. 

£. g. u^av svvarsfv, Acts x. 3. So r^/njy tifjits^v, 
UM61V sTTi, dsxarov srog, these ten years. As to space ; 
Tsvrg (fra^ovg^ rb ^d^og bits^tkiotf (too thousand [as to] 

(9.) The Ace. frequently stands adverbially. 

E. g. rr^v d^Tiv, at first \ rHkAg^fincdly ; njv rayi^viVy 
as soon as possible^ etc. 

(10.) Several prepositions govern the Accu- 
sative. 

(a) The Ace. only : ava, dg (Ig), ug (sometimes 
used as a preposition), (b) The Ace. and some other 
case; d/cb, xara, v^tts^. (c) The Ace, with the Gen. 
and Dative ; dfifl, 'jn^i, J^/, yctgrd, Ta^os, ir^hg^ mro. 

General Ri^Miknit on the Ge:n. Dat. and Ac- 
cusATivlBi It i# if^fcry obviou!*, that all these cases are 
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used to designate the relation which we express by 
the words in respect tOy in regard to^ with reference Uk 
In many instances it is altogether a matter of indiffer* 
ence which of the cases k employed, and it is left to 
the choice of the writer ; e. g. AMi ufii H yivo^^ or 
rtjj ymi, or yUoug, In many other cases, nicer shades 
of diversity are manifest; in others still, the cases 
cannot be exchanged at all for each other. Nothing 
but an accurate knowledge, however, of the idioms 
of the Greek tongue, can enable one to judge in 
cases of such a nature. 



PRONOUNS. 

§ 21. OEN£RAL PRINCIPLES RESPECTING 0BNDE3 

AND NUMBER. 

(1.) It is a general law respecting pronouns of 
every kind, that they should conform^ as to 
gender^ to the noun which is their correlate. 
But concord in this respect is often merely ad 
sensum, 

E. g. * Teach ^avra rdi, ISwj, baptizing aurou;,' 
masc. pronoun, because i^vv^ designates meny Matt, 
xxviii. 19; rsxy/a (lom, oO; iraKiv cjdhu^ where ovg re- 
fers to rixwa for the like reason, Gal. iv. 19 ; « There 
is 'itasdd^iov h here, og x. r, X., (in the better Codd.), 
John vi. 9. So in 2 John v. 1. Acts xv. 17. Mark 
v. 41. Rom. ii. 14, 26. Rev. xvii. 5. This is fre- 
quent in classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 
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•' {%) Plural pronouns are often employed, 
wl^en the correlate noun is nomen mvltitudinis, 
L e. is in the singular number, but has a coU 
lective sense. 

K. g. Xa^v...aurA;v, Matt. i. 21 ; Iv fjAdt^ ysw&c.Jv 
otg, PhiLii. 15 ; rfi sxxXft^(f,,,auTMVf 3 John v. 9; roD 
<rxoroug...U9r aurm, Eph. v. 11, 12 ; xard ira(fay toX/v, iv 
c3g 7c r. X. The adjectives eacA, evertf, are collectives 
in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun 
with which they are joined to partake of this sense. 
So 73 and t2^^}4 in Hebrew, are followed often by a 
plural verb. 

Note 1. Pronouns are often used in a generic 
sense, i. e. as collectives, or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. In the Old Testament this occurs times 
without number. 

§ 22. USE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

(1.) Personal pronouns, specially in the ob- 
lique cases, are more frequent in the New Tes- 
tament, than is usual in classic Greek. 

Note L The ground of this seems to be the same 
as in the case of prepositions, which are also employed 
in tibe New Testament with unusual frequency. A 
definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, 
sueh as a foreigner would very naturally seek for, be- 
cause it made the language more intelligible to him ; 
and in respect the Greeks, all the Hebrews w^re 
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io a sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun 
omitted, where we mi^ht expect it ; e« g. Acts xiiL 3. 
Mark vi. 5. 1 Tim. vi.2. 

(2.) Personal pronouns are not us.ually adde4 
to verbs, as .the subjects of them. When they 
are, emphasis or distinction is generally in- 
tended. 

£. g. tf^ in Luke xvii. 8 ; vfitTs in Mark vi. 37. So 
also in Mark xiii. 23. 1 John iv, 19, et aL saepe. But 
in some cases, it is difficult to make out an emphatic 
meaning ; e. g. hfisTg in Mark xiii. 9 ; iyu in Eph. v. 
32. In a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb 
has a pronoun expressed and another has not ; e. g. 
in Luke x. 23, 24, ol jSXeo'grs .». a vfAtTg jSksmru See 
also 2 Cor. xi. 29 

(3.) In some cases, the noun itself is repeated, 
where we might naturally expect the pronoun. 

£. g. in Luke iii. 19, 'Hft^daj; ; and so v§6<f6i^ov in 2 
Cor. iii. 7 ; see also John x. 41. In some cases of 
this nature, there is an emphasis or significance attach- 
ed to the repetition of the noun; e. g. John iv. 1. 
Matt X. 23. Luke xii. 8 ; ix. 26. John vi. 40^ et 
saep« al. 

(4.) AMi is ranked by most grammarians 
among the demonstrative pronouns; but in its 
oblique cases it is employed as a personal pfo» 
noun. 
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NoTB i* Auf4(f when joined with a noun or pro* 
DOua as a kind of adjective* means $e^\ and with the 
article, je/^fam€» the tame ; as o oian)^ tatrog' iytd a&r^* 
0/ Imh rni aOr^( f'flT^^i r^a^f vn;, thoie who are nourish* 
ed hy the same moffier; 0/ Ui^ifai xai avroi, evefi the 
Pemiane ihemeelvtSf etc« 

Note 2. Aur&( (when used as described above,) 
may stand either brfore a noun and its article, as aurbi 
ddeX^oc* or after both, as ^olt^^ avror or between 
the article and its noun (like adjectives,) as rh aurh 
;^u0ioir. When it stands (ifter the noun, the intention 
of the writer usually is, to render its meaning (self) 
emphatic 

Note 3. When employed alone (in the Norn.) as the 
subject of a sentence, the presence of a personal pro- 
noun joined with it, viz., syUf <n), etc., is implied. In 
this oas^ ipse (and not tile) is the proper meaning. 
Although we often translate auTog by he simply, yet 
the Greek means he himself or himself etc. But in the 
oblique cases, aMi is a simple pronoun, him, her, it^ 
etc. ; and is so used times without number. 

Note 4. The noun to which aMg relates when it 
is employed as a pronoun, is sometimes a collective 
one, as Matt. iv. 23, avruv refers back to TaXikaiav^ 
(the country for its inhabitants.) So in Matt ix. 35. 
Luke iv. 15, al. ; (constructio ad sensum.) Not un- 
frequently aMg stands related to some noon merely 
implied by the nature of the case or by the cooteipt ; 
as in Luke i. 17, ' He shall go before auroif, Aim/ 
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io a sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is theprc»ioun 
omitted, where we might expect it ; e. g. Acts xiii. 3. 
Mark vi. 5« 1 Tim. vi. 2. 

(2.) Personal pronouns are not usually adde4 
to verbs, as .the subjects of them. When they 
are, emphasis or distinction is generally in- 
tended. 

£. g. tf^ in Luke xvii. 8 ; Ifs^iTg in Mark vi. 37. So 
also in Mark xiii. 23. 1 John iv. 19, et aL saepe. But 
in some cases, it is difficult to make out an emphatic 
meaning ; e. g. xifi^tg in Mark xiii. 9 ; lyu in Eph. v. 
32. In a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb 
has a pronoun expressed and another has not ; e. g. 
in Luke x. 23, 24, & jSXea'grg .». a vfitTi ^Unru See 
also 2 Cor. xi. 29 

(3.) In some cases, the noun itself is repeated, 
where we might naturally expect the pronoun. 

£• g. in Luke ill. 19, 'H^cudaj; ; and so v^'^^oi^wt in 2 
Cor. iii. 7 ; see also John x. 41. In some cases of 
this nature, there is an emphasis or significance attach- 
ed to the repetition of the noun ; e. g. John iv. 1. 
Matt X. 23. Luke xu. 8 ; ix. 26. John vi. 40» et 
saep« al. 

(4.) Khrig is ranked by most grammarians 
among the demonstrative pronouns; but in its 
oblique cases it is employed as a petsonal pro* 
noun. 
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viz, the MesBiah, nol ivenfeioiied ki the preceding dis-* 
course^ avrw in 1 John ii. 12, in reference to Christ. 
So «urou in 2 John v. 6 ; and in Biany eaaes the refo'^ 
ence is more or less obscure. 

Note 5, Avro$» as a pronoun, is not unfreqnetffly 
repeated, in cases where its use would seem to be 
pleonastic ; e. g. s^sX^oim avr^ Ix rwi «^/«;, e^^f »c 
dviitrn^iv mtri^ Mark v. 2. So Mark ix. 28. Matt^ 
xxvi. 71. Rev. vL 4, al« Bat such construction^ 
followiog clauses with a participle, are common in 
the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be 
the following constructions, with clauses containing^ 
the relative pronoun; viz., o7( Ido^fj a\}Toig aidixn^at 
X. r. X., Rev. vii. 2 ; ajy ov3«^f ddmrat x'ksTtrcu aMiv» 
Rev. iii. 8 ; so Mark vii. 25 ; xiii. 19, comp. Rev. 
xii. 14, o^ou and ixiZ This is very common in the 
Sept. and in the Hebrew; but it is also found in 
classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. I. 4, 19, Diod. Sic. I. 
97, XVII. 35. See many examples of the pleonastic 
repetitions of personal pronouns,*in Matth. § 465, 4. 
Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of 
emphasis, and sometimes for the sake of greater pei^ 
spicuity. 



(5.) 'Eaurou (Attice amu) is a compound of « 
and alirhg^ and is used only in the obHque caseft. 
But Its use is not so limited as its etymology 
would seem to indicate. 

NoTB 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1st. pers. 
plural, as in Rom. viii. 28. 1 Cor. xi. 31. t Cor. i. 
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1, 9, al; Bometiiiies to die fiad. pen. plartd, as in John 
xii. 6. Phil. iL 12. Matt iii* 9, al. ) sometimes to 
the 2nd. pen. ang., as in John xviiL 94, The same' 
usage is found in the classics. 

NoTS fib AhrWf eto« the Attic form, is nsed in a 
multitude of eases where aurou, etc, might liaTC been 
employed. It often depends merely on the mode of 
expression whicb the writer deems the more eligible, 
and not on any substantial difference of meaning, 
whether the one or the other is employed. Hence 
the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally where the pronoun r^fen 
tothe prifwipal subject of the sentence, saurou (auro0) 
is employed. Host's Grammar, § 99, 2. 

§ 23. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

(1.) The possessive pronominal adjectives, (for 
such they are,) are not very frequent in the New 
Testament. Instead of s/ihs, <fhg, etc., the Gen.. 
of the personal pronoun, /^ou, tfou, etc., is nior« 
commonly employed. 

NoTB I. This is the case also in the classics. The 
position moreover of the proper possessivet, is like 
tha^ of a4Jectives in general. The pronouns employed ; 
instead of them, may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
ifiuv i (furnitctf Rom. xiii. 11 ; fiou rjjvp^agai', Phil. ii. 
2;rtand often so in the writings of PauU Luke, and 
Job^» The Qther construction, such as 6 dso^ /aov, n 
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T/or/$ iffjiiSnft etc., is too common to need examples. 
The first of these constructions ha^ ^nerally been 
deemed emphatic ; but many instances occur where 
no particular emphasis is apparent* 

(2.) The meaning of possessive pronouns may 
be svhjective or objective, 

£• g. 6hi ^^og may mean, the desire whieh you 
have, or the longing of another after pou. So n)v ififiv 
a¥diui,¥7jgiv^ the remembering of me^ Luke xxii. 19 ; rf) 
vfittr8^(f) IXeg/, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom. si. 
31. See 2 Tim. iv. 6. 1 Cor. xv. 81. So 4 i/ukirspa 
ivvota may mean our own benevolencef or benevolence 
toward us. 

(3.) The Dative of pronouns often supplies 
the place of a possessive pronoun. 

£. g. fin^ri^ f^h fny mother ; oi fifi^ <fvfiffiM^oiy our 
allies ; doi i^^oiy thine enemies^ The true solution 
of such cases seems to be either thus : a mother in 
respect to me ; or, /tijnjf i) itrri fiat, 

(4.) The place of the possessive pTonominal 
adjective, or of the pronoun in its stead, is some- 
times supplied, in the New Testament by 73/of« 

E. g. s/; rh Idiov dy^hv to Msjieldy Matt. xxii. 5 ; r^$ 
iMavg dovXou^ his servants ; where to say, his own field, 
his own servants, does not seem to be the intentibn 
of the writer. See also 1 Peter iii. 1, and comp. Prov. 
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xxvii. 8. Jos. Tii. 10 in the Sept. In the classics 
no certain example of such a usage has been produced. 

§ 24. DEMONSTRATIYJB PRONOUNS. 

(1.) The demonstratives oSro;, oSs, UsTvog, (aurij), 
stand sometimes immediately before the verb, 
and afier the subject of the sentence, in order to 
^ve emphasis to the expression. 

£• g. * He who endureth to the end, o9ro^ tf»^^- 
stTouJ Matt. xxiv. 13. See Matt. vi. 4. Mark vii. 
15, 20 ; xii. 40, et al. saepe. 

(2.) oSrog more usually refers to a preceding 
noun ; oh to something which follows ; but at 

« 

other times oZrog refers to a more distant object, 
Ihi to a nearer one. olroi (in distinction from 
hihog^ also refers to what immediately precedes ; 
himgy to that which is more remote. 

Note 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable ; 
for there are cases where they are relinquished. Not 
unfrequently, (as in respect to aM^ as a pronoun), 
the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, 
or simply something which the nature of the topic 
under discussion suggests. See Acts iv. 11, oZrog, 
1 John V. 20 is a doubtful case, so far as oZrog is con- 
cerned. See also Acts viii. 26 ; vii. 19. 2 John v. 8 

NoTB 2. The usual place of oZrtg is before the 
noun to wfadch it has relation (when adjectively used) \ 
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that of cxs/to^, colter the uoun. But the reverse of this 
sometimes happens in both eases. 

(3.) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns 
is omitted, but still implied, in innumerable cases 
where the relative pronoun is employed ; which 
latter seems often to include the demonstrative 
along with it. 

E. g. dyo^atfov Sv y^^iav t^o/ieVf buy [those things] 
of which we have needy i. e. dyo^acov Tlxitvci^ uv x. r. 
X., John xiii. 29 ; ' How shall they call i/g h oJx Iri- 
<fT6V(faVf* i. e. etg fxg/Vov ov obx x. r, X., Rom. x. 14 ; * What 
fruit had ye lf>* olg vvv I'lraKS^xjvit^iy i. e. Inr ixetvotg 
olg vvv X. r. X., Rom. vi. 21 ; f^ag l<p* S xaTsxetro^ i. e. 
IxiTvo l(p* S X. r. X., Luke v. 25. Comp. John vi. 29. 
2 Cor. V. 10. The same idiom is frequent in the 
classics. 

(4.) The Demonstrative rovro is often employ- 
ed before /va, or/, and the like particles, when 
that which follows them is intended to be made 
particularly emphatic. 

E. g. slBojg rouTOy or/, x. r. X., 1 Tim. i. 9 ; o7da rovro, 
Urt X. r. X., Acts xx. 29. So itg rouro,,,h(i x, r.X., Acts 
ix. 21 ; iig rouro /a^.... ha x. r. X., Rom. xiv. 9^ and 
so, very often, in all parts of the New Testament, and 
sometimes in the classics. 

Note 1. The neuters raZrfit^ rourot eta, aire often 
used adverbially. Tohrm appears, also, to be employed 
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in the same way at the singular number, in 8 John ▼• 
4 ; and so ravra in John xv. 17. 

§ 23. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

(1.) As a general principle, the relative agrees 
with its antecedent in gender and number; but 
there are not a few exceptions to this. 

£. g. When another noun, etc., is added by way of 
explanation, the relative not unfrequently conforms to 
this latter noun ; as riig auXtigf S icri nr^irui^iov^ Mark 
XV. 16 ; rp (fvi^/Mir/ tfovy og isri X^/<rr^g, Gal. iii. 16. 
So Eph. i. 14 ; vi. 17. 1 Tim. iii. 15. Phil. i. 28. 
Eph. iii. 13. 1 Cor. iv. 17. But the anomaly in* 
question is not confined to these cases only ; for in 
Matt xxvii. 33. Mark xv. 22 ; xii. 42. John i. 39, 
42, 43. Heb. viL 3, the pronoun (S neuter) agrees 
with neither the antecedent nor consequent noun, but 
rather with ^d implied. So in Xen. Cyrop. VII. 2. 
11. et al. ; see Bib. Repos. II. p. 63. In the classics, 
the relative not unfrequenUy differs from its antece- 
dent, both in number and gender. Matt § 475, seq. 

(2.) While the relative commonly agrees with 
its antecedent in ^eTufer and numbery it usually 
depehds on the verb, etc., which it stands con* 
nected with, for the case in which it is put ; but 
oftentimes it conforms to the case of its antece- 
dent, let the verb govern whatever case it may. 



4 
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This is called attraction. £. g. M inkttiv, Jig 
7ixov<fav, Luke ii. 20; Mgrtvffaf ,,^rf ^^^t f tJmvj 
John ii. 22 ; ve^i leayrdiv ruv tfyw ... ^v 4tf9)8ij«ttv, 
Jude V. 15. So in Acts iii. 21, 25 ; x. 89 ; vii. 17 ; 
xxii. 10. James ii. 5, 1 Pet. iv. 1 1. John xv. 20 ; 
xxi. 10, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. In most parts of the New Testament 
this usage is very common, or rather, it is the regu- 
lar one. But in Matthew it never occurs; and in 
Mark but once, vii. 13. 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstra- 
tive pronoun, etc., which is the antecedent, is often 
omiUed^ while the relative assumes the same case that 
it would, provided the antecedent had been express- 
ed ; e. g. fiifivrijUtsvog Sv sir^a^e^ i. e. fMfAyvifimg \rw 
ir^ayiJidrm'] Sv tir^a^i. So o7; sp^w ;^M/u»a/, the things 
I hav€y lusBy for ^ufjMt [ro6ro/;] olg t^or and with 
still greater latitude, as dsivors^d hrn ,„Sv tt^rixoy 
they are more dreadful than the things which I have 
saidy for dg/vdrsga Icriv [hxihrn"] Sv s/^xa. Comp. 
Heb. V. 8. Rom. xv. 18. 

(3.) Vice versdf the noun sometimes conforms 
to the case in which the relative is put by the 
proper regimen of the verb. 

E. g. (a) When the noun precedes, as rhv a§rcv w 
xXm/acv, 1 Cor. X. 16 ; X/^ov ov avidoxi/MdcfaVf oSro( x. r.X., 
Matt. xxi. 42 ; 'aravri w sdc^n ^oXu, Luke xii. 48. (b) 
When the noun follows ; as ov syojdviXBpaT^^a 'ludvvfpf 
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ovrpg X. r. X., Mark vi. 16 ; th Sv vafii^tin rwrov 
iikLXniy Rom. Ti. 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages 
occur in the classics. Comp. Heb. v. 8. 

§ 26. INTERROOATIVE8. 

(1.) The interrogatives •''^ »'/, are not only 
employed in questions direct and indirect, but 
even in some cases where the Greeks would 
employ o n. 

£. g. do^ri<f£rat vfiii,,,rt "kaXiitfhTty what ye shall say ^ 
shall be given to you. Matt. x. 19 ; iroifiaffov ri det'ini^ffeay 
prepare that which I may eaty Luke xvii. 8. Mark 
vi. 36. So Xenophon ; ovx e^u ri fieitfiv st'rtaf I have 
nothing more important which I could say^ Cyrop. 
vi. 1, 48. 

(2,) In the NeW Testament, ^w ri is frequent- 
ly employed in an interrogative sense, why? 
wherefore ? 

£. g. Matt ix. 4 ; xxvii. 46. Luke xiii. 7, al. It 
is also employed in the same way in the Greek 
classics. 

Note 1. The student will remember, that the in- 
terrogatives rig, ri, always have the accute accent, 
which is retained on the ^rst syllable in the oblique 
cafees ; by which the interrogatives are distinguished 
fifom the indefinite pronouns. 
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§ 27. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

(1.) TigyTt (indefinite,) are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain^ 
a kind of^ etc 

£. g. d^nca^^'^rnoj a hind of first frvitSy James i. 18, 

(2.) Sometimes they are joined to numerals; 
and sometimes to adjectives. 

In the first case, they mean a certain^ or about so 
many ; as dvo rivag^ Acts xxiii. 28. So fifis§ai h^do* 
firjxovrd rtvag^ some seventy days. With adjectives, 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as f oCf^a n^ 
ixdo^ii x^!ffiug, a certain terrible expectation of punish" 
mcTUy Heb. x. 27 ; (Myctg rig^ some great affaiT^ some 
important personage^ Acts viii. 9. 1 Cor. iii. 7. 
Gal. il. 6, al. 

§ 28. HEBRAISM AS TO THE DESIGNATION OF 

CERTAIN PRONOUNS. 

(1.) The usnal classic words ovbslg, firfiilg, no 
one are sometimes expressed in the manner of 
the Hebrew 73 — fc{7 — ^Sfi* yet with this modi- 
fication, that the negative particle (ou or M'^) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, 
and not with ^a;. 
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£. g. oux &9 M^fi vaga (faf §, lit* then etmld not be 
saoedaUftMhji, e. bo flesh or oo man coidd be saved, 
Matt. xxiv. 22 ; ou htxoA^fiiSirou ^&<f» (Tct^^* no fieshy 
i. e. no man, ihaU be jusHfiedy Rom. iii. 20. Epk. v. 
5. IJohniLSl. Jobn uL 15. iCor.i.29. Acts 
z. 14. Rev. vii. 1. See the like idiom also, in 
Matt X. 29. Luke i. 87. 

Note 1 . Different from this is the case, where 
the negative particle is immediately connected with 
wr for then the meaning is as in other languages, 
i. e. not every one, (q. d* only some of.) £. g. ou ^a; 
Xeyur »u^/g, xug/e, x. r. X., it is not every individual^ 
who addresses me with Lord f Lord f etc., Matt. vii. 
21 ; ou wita tfa^^ rj aurrj tfcbj^^, not allfiesh is the same 
^shf i. e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 
XV. 39. So ou ^dyng in Matt. xix. 11. Rom. ix. 6 ; 
X.16. 

RbmaHk. Philosophically considered, there is no 
difficulty in the mode of expression stated in the text 
above. For example, John ii. 21, on *ir&,¥ -^tZhog ix 
rr^g d\vj^s^ag oux Uriffor every lie is not of the trudif 
which must of course be equivalent to no lie is of the 
truth. But in the classics this mode of expression 
is not found ; nor is it frequent in the New Testa- 
ment 

(2.) The one and the other^ in classic Greek, 
may be expressed by e?; A^ev, gJg bh but in the New 
Testament we find gTg...xa/ sTg. 

E. g. Matt XX. 21 ; xxvii. 38. Mark iv. 8, et al. 

I 
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TlieHeb. idioip, inKV**- ITVMi aeems to he. the 

T V J T T 

basis of the New Testament mode of expression. 



ADJECTIVES. 

§ 29. CONCORD OF ADJECTIVES WITH NOUIilS* 

(1.) The general rule respecting adjectives as 
united to nouns, etc., is, that they must agree 
with them in gender and nimiber ; but to this thtre 
are not a few exceptions. 

Note 1. An adjective agrees with a noun, :wben 
it is so combined with it as to form one whole, whic^ 
without the adjective, would be imperfectly or idcom- 
pletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective 
is a predicate in a sentence, when the expression of 
the noun, etc., is complete without it, and the adjec« 
ttve only adds some new limitation. 

(2.) Concord merely ad sensum is frequent in 
respect to adjectives. 

E. g. (a) In respect to gender ; as ra tfr^argu^ara 
..Jvdsdvfisvoij Rev. xix. 14; rAXot'ffSL'^vri.,J(FKortqxivoi, 
Eph. iv. 17 ; fmas iiisyd'Kai,,,7\^yovr6g, Rev. xi. 15. Sb 
frequently in the classics, (b) In regard to ttuitibl^f ; 
rh a'X^o;...;^a/^oi'rf^» Luke xix. 37 ;o ?^^g,u),sx^a^oit 
Acts iii, 11. So in the classics ; e. g. rny «'oX/ii...oyfTfi& 
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Tlracyd. III. 7% atfiTAe like oftentimetf; see Matth. 
§ 434. 

Note 1. la Rev. xiv, 19, we find n)y \fivh¥,..Thv 
fAsyeur but "Kfi^hi is itself of the common gender. 

(3.) The same adjective belonging to nouns 
of different gender and connected, if it precede 
the nouns, is when repeaiedy usually put .in its 
appropriate gender ; but if both nouns are of the 
same gender, it is commonly inserted but once. 

E. g. «ia0» d6(fts,,,%oti Toty BfaorifiM, James i. 17 ; 
"TOTttvoi >J^oi xai iForcL'jrai oixodofjbo^^ Mark xiii. I . Acts 
iv, 7. On the contrary, where the adjective is not 
repeated ; •croXXcb rs^ara xal (f7i/Auaf Acts ii. 43 ; o'o/x/- 
Xtug voffotg xai jSatf'avo/;, Matt. iv. 24 ; xiii. 32 ; ix. 35, 
al. Exceptions to the first rule, see in Luke x. I. 
2 Tfaess. i. 4, al. 

(4.) An adjective which in reality qualifies 
several connected nouns, when inserted but once, 
may take the gender and number of either of the 
nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it con- 
forms to its proximate noun. 

E. g. e^/f rs (piXri, m>sfj*ot rt ih^ypj rg, 11. i, 891. 
But ^Iso ayyga- ^otvra, ya\jkoi ri gxafihi rg, rgry^.u^sya, 

Odys3. /, 222. 

N. B. In respect to ibe position occupied by the 
adjectives, see § 2, 1 seq. 
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§ 30. VARIOUS WAYS IN WHICH AOJEkCTlVEft iVR« 

EMPLOYED. ,^ ' \ 

m 

I 

* \ 

(1.) With the article, they are often employ* 
ed (more commonly in the singular but some- 
times' in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

jtAtt^f rov SfoD, and rb d<^€vtg rov dfou, 1 Cor« i. 25. 
Horn. ii. 4. Heb. vi. 17. 2 Cor. iv. 17; vlH. 8. 
So rd aS^aTa [too ^sov], Rom. i. 20. This idiom is 
common in the Greek writers, especially in the philo- 
sophical ones. 

(2.) On the contrary, the place of an adjective 
is frequently supplied by a noun in the Gen. 
which qualifies the noun on which it depends. 

E. g. rcTg X6yo4i r^g %a^/rog, Luke iv. 22 ; \>hL$v6fi,og 
77ig ahtxiag^ un^t stewardy Luke xvi* S; viig rvig 
dydwrigi beloved son^ Col. i. 18. Luke xviii. 6. Rev. 
xiii. 3, et al. saepe. 

Note. 1. The frequejict/ of this in the New Tes- 
tament may be called Hehraism ; fof although this 
idiom is by po. m^ao^ a stranger to- the cluBic'Oiveelt, 
it is more common to the poets than to the prose 
writers. See Maith, § 3i6j f. - o» ^_ ' 

(3.) Bntj^m^t'^j^^s^ Ae^pr^r^ci^^^^^ 
not the one which designates qualijkation)^ is in 
the Genitive. •" •" ' ""- ^-'•'' '" ^'' ' " 
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£• g. i^i vXourou adi}>ir9}r/, in riches thai are deceit' 
fid, or in deceitful riches, I Tim. vi. 17 ; iv xasvorriri 
^«^^ in a new life, Rom. vi. 4 ; ivt^uav irkdvfii, strong 
delusion, 2 Thess. ii. 11. 

NoTB 1. When a pronoun or pronominal adjec- 
tive, etc., follows two words connected as in Nos. 2, 
3, it relates to both as one whole ; as rj5 '^fjkart rrig 
in¥d/Aimg cdiroy, by his powerful word, Heb. i. 3* Rev. 
iiL 10 ; xiii. 3. Sometimes, however, such pronoun 
or adjective b more appropriately connected only 
with one of the words ; e« g. Rom. vii. 24. Acts 
xiiL 26. 

(4.) In a few cases, the fem. of adjectives 
seeois to stand for the neuter, according to the 
Heb. idiom. 

£. g. aJn} and ^mtuacr^ in Matt. xxi. 42. Mark xii. 
1 1. But this is a citation from Ps. cxviii. 22 (Sept); 
and in the Sept. such an idiom is not unirequent, 
while in the New Testament it is very rare. 

(5.) The frequent expression of the sense of 
adjectives, by the use of whg, rixvov, etc., before 
abstract nouns^ is properly Hebraistic, 

E. g. ml dwraSg/ar rlxm pmrhi -iMwtxo?; -3^/?; -xa- 
rafa^ The Greeks use flra/3gg /ar^S;v -^wtfr^vwv, etc., 
where, however, the Gen. is not an abstract noun. 

(6.) The neuter adjective, either singular or 
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plural^ widLOP'witbyoiitidie 9fl»cle^ m often used 

in an adverbial manner. 

'£. g. «^A»rt>y, H ncfSxrv^fitst ; aha^ dtreadfiUfjf, ; fit* 
' §"8L COMPAHATIVE D£Gn£E OF AXUECTIVES.. 

(1.) The usual form of the comparative re- 
quires the Geu* after it ; see § 13, 5. 

(2.) Not unfrequently the comparative degpret* 
is expressed in the New Testament, by the po- 
sitive forpa of the adjective, followed by ^. 

E. g. xa,X6f 601 sarL.^fi etc. it is better fo/t ikee.»\ 
thauy etc., Mark ix. 43. So Mark is. 45. Matt, 
xviii. 8, 9, al. The same usage is occasionally found 
in tb& classics ; as B/ji^i irtx^hs,,.'^ xeivoig x. r. X«, Soph. 
Ajax. 981. Comp. Luke xv. 7; xviii. 14. Geii> 
xxvtii. 36* 1 Cor. xiv. 19, lor the Itkd expressions! 
which are veiy common in the Sept* and aie a dose 
copy of the Heb. comparative. Let the reader nole» 
that When f is employed, the word which 1blloM» is ill 
the same case as that which precedes* . 

Note 1. The older grammarians iBay,'1ii&tietSXXdi' 
is to be supplied by the mind before n in all cases of 
this nature. Recent grammarians think the idiOm 
m^y be as well expluned wit|iQut the' aid ^bf fiaXkov 
as with it. 

(3.) The positive degree forllowed by ^of^ 
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i>rviidr^|^ 'i» gDmetauw ettpIoycd4o>d6rigiiate the 
sense of the comparative. i ., , 

^£« g. ^SsfXagwikol ffv^ob <ro^o(^ «^ roKXiJKAibuS) greater 
sinnersy or sinners aboveynunre themy Lttke jkuL 2. 
Rom. xiv. 5. Heb. i. 9, the same sense is made by 
'Xdi/k after Qoiuffi. But the same prcipo^itioQ U yery 
common after the comparative degree ; as tXIov tol^ 
Ltikelii. 13 ; bitt^o^ihrt^ov lea^ Heb^ s* 4. 

*Tmg is employed in the same way as 4r«^« e. g. 
I^uke .;cvi. 6. Heb. iv. 12. In all these respects, 
parallels are found in the classics. 

(4.) The comparative is sometimes used, when 
the. diing with which it is compared is merely 
iillplied but not expressed. 

'^'g. Acts xvii. 21) r/...xa«yorf^v something more 
reemU than even what was called new; Ae(s xxy* 
\% x«EXX#«y, hetier than I; 2 Cor. vii. 7> /^XX«h 
;^a^yflt< rejoice still more than I did before^ on the 
arfival of Titos. So in Phil. i. 12. Acts xxvii. 13. 
Joha Yiili 27. H«b. xiii. 19. Malt xL 11, al«> fff* 
amples of the like kind may be fonad ; and soia-tbi^ 
cla^9ies^ Mattb, § 457. 

^ j^oTE L jMi^XXov and cri put before the compa- 
rative, naake an, tjji^^n^'r<e sense; as^fcaXXw ^g^/fftforg^ov,* 
^A^ mor^ abundarUlyy Mark Vii. 36. Phil. i. 23. fid 
gr/paXXov, ^^t// mor«, Phil. i. 9. Heb. vii. 15. The 
same u^e i^^^n^jin, J;^^ S^m9»* ^ .. , i 
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. }fo^^ 2. For ir§6r^wt .(eoBi|iar.). cr^ov s^tma to be 
used in John i. 15 ; xv. 18. Comp. Heb. viii. 7. Acts 

i. 1. "■ - - 

(5.) An imperfectly expressed, but concise 
and energetic comparison is made, by comparing 
a thiAg with a person, when, strictly speaking, 
the comparison is with something which belongs 
to the person, 

£. g. /Aa^Tu^tav fist^ca rou 'Idttdwou, tesHmony gretUer 
than. JohvkSy i. e. greater than that of John> John v. 
36. This construction is frequent in the classics. 
Matth. § 453. 

§ 82. SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. 

(1.) Besides the usual superlative forms, this 
degree is sometimes expressed by the positive 
and a noun which designates the class of persons 
or things to which it belongs. - 

£• g». ^l^ni'^m <rt) h 7uvaig/V« IUa blewed art 4bofi 
among women^ i. e. most blessed of women art thou» 
Luke i. 28. This is like the Heb. O^K^^i.n^'na ; 

but examples of the like idbd.am .DQt.fViftiitifi|griiit.tiMi. 
Greek classics, e. g. & fiKu /uva/xcDv, Eurip. AI^^|;^, 
473 ; u (Tp^srX/* &vb^my most miserable man I Aristopb. 
RaQulQ8Ji dkvrh^ ui7(At% U ^¥^p^f3^s^h^^^eiQi^ is At 
swiftest oftheyingedif^PiaA* Neol«.|fI. 176*« o^ v o ' 
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(2.) The Hcb. sttperlatiTe, such fts tS^lp 

D'2^*Tp, is found in very few cases, and the 

classic Greek is not wanting in the like expres- 
sions. 

£.g, wyta ayivtf Heb. ix, 3: ^m>Mni /SouriXiaif, 
Rev. xix. 16. Bat in Soph. Elect. 849, we find 
hikcua dsiXatuv Oed. R. 446, ag^Tjr a^|^r«r Aeschyl. 
Supp. 524, ava^ dvdxTuv, 

Note 1. The so called superlatives made by 
^foD, xv^tou, etc., appear to be all capable of solution 
in another way ; e. g. aZ^tim roZ SsoD, an increase of 
which God is the atUhor, Col. ii. 19 ; tfaX^/y^ ^eou, 
the trumpet which God will order to be sounded, 1 
Thess. iv. 16. So in Luke i. 15. 2 Cor. i. 12. Rev. 
xxi. 11 ; XV. 2. 'Aifrsibg r^ ^i^yfair in the view of 
God; see § 18, 2. 



NUMERALS. 

§' 33. USIS OP ORDINAL AND CARDINAL NUMBBRS. 



^r.)^Po#tKe ordlnkl ^fwro;, the cardinal sh is 
comtanliy ^employed 4h «ie^ignatiTig a day of the 

•£. g. «^^V^10^'*^ ^a^ArWy earty on th^Jhst 
day of the w^f Marie lefi. 2. Matt xxviti. 1. Jo^n 



I 
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XX* ] 9. Acts xx^7» al. The Greek&«mploy th^ m such 
cases, only wi^en ^vrs^u &^^^o6% etc^ fcdlov^ Tbe New 
Testament usage is therefore Hebraistic. 

(2.) Cardinal numbers repeated denote dis- 
tribution; as in Hebrew. s- 

£. g. duo duo, ^tro anc^ two or ^o 5^ ft£»>, Mark vi. 
7. The Greeks would say : duo xara bxio^ or duo ava 
duo- and like the latter is Luke x. 1. 

Note 1. The formulas, wtd, cT; exagrog. Rev. xxi. 
21 ; ilg xaS* sl^j Mark xiv. 19. John viiL 9 ; 6 xokS' 
J;, Rom. xiL 5 ; are peculiar. The usual Greek- is, 
6 xa^' ha. 



(3.) Ordinals in the neater are sometimes 
used adverbially. 

£. g. r^/rov, d£ur£^ov, thrice^ tunce^ etc* 



VERBS. 

§ 34. VERBS ACTIVE, TRANSITIVE, AND INTRANSITIVE. 

(1.) Many verbs, having a variety of mean- 
ingSf are active and transitive in. one i^^xise, and 
neuter or intransitive,^ sameti^tte^.r^ft^^yc^t^qfij 
in some eases even of a passive nature, in an- 
other. ^ 

£' g. (STfi(f>m ahrit slg aSfiMf to turn them into htood^ 
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Rev. XI. 6y wbeve^ifv^^wv is vsed actively ; while ge- 
Derafly in tke N&w Testameiit it is employed as a 
verb neuter or reflexive, t. e. asmeuiiDglo iumbaek, 

or to ^rn oste'^ «e/j^ etc. So rel xufjMra iiri^y^v ttg 
TO irkotovf the waves cast themselves into the hoaiy 
Mark iv. 37; aml\i^vrtiy casting themselves, viz. 
into th^^sea, Acts xxvii. 43; oray ^ra^ad^ 6 xa^hi, 
token the fruit shews itself, Mark iv. 29 ; and so even 
with a passive sense, frs^ti^si tv rfi y^ot,ffiy it is con^ 
tained in the Scripture, 1 Pet ii. 6. 

Note i. This principle is common to other lan- 
guages. In Hebrew it is of very frequent occur- 
rence. In the Greek classics it is as common as in 
the New Testament. Especially does the Perf. 2d in 
Greek bear an intransitive meaning so commonly, 
that it has not unfrequently been called its predomi^ 
nant sense. And indeed, in the few cases where 
verbs have two Perfects active in real use, the Perf. 
2d is nearly always intransitive. 

Note 2. Some verbs which are transitive through- 
out, in most of their tenses, are intransitive exclusive- 
ly in some others ; e. g. in Perf. 2d, Pluperf. 2d, and 
Aor. 2d. So it is with ttfrrifjUy pvu, dvu, ff^ivvufju, and 
some others. 

{^.y Some intransitive verbs are not unfre- 
quehtly constrncted in the same way as passives. 

£. g. "Exrto^ d^eSavsv wrh rou *A;^iXXfia>(, Hector 
died by Achilles, i. e. was slain by him; *Aytti(il up* 
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"Enro^og ifwyvh the Greeks /Ud ^t^eastnt of Hedor^ 
i, e, they were put to flight by Hector. 

Remark 1. See an abandauce of examples of ail 
sorts, viz. of actives used as neuters ; of neuters ^n- 
ployed as actives aud as passives ; of active for passive 
and middle ; of passive for active and neuter ; of the 
middle for active and passive, in Matth. § 496. All 
this, however, goes not to shew that one voice, or 
one kind of verb, is actually substituted for another ; 
but only that some verbs have a variety of significa<» 
tions, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, and 
sometimes middle. Usage and a good lexicon or 
commentary, are the only guides which a student 
can have, in respect to particular examples. But tJke 
nature of the case in general, and the possibilities of 
such usages, he may learn from grammar. 

Remark 2. The cases governed by active Terbs, 
have been already designated above^ in considering 
the Gen., Dat., and Ace. cases, §§ 10 — 20. 

§ 35. PASSIVE VERBS. 

(I.) Verbs passive are such as require die 
subject and object to be united In their Nom. 
case. 

E. g. iyi) rv^irrofiai^ lisem beaten^ where the subject 
of the verb is lyw, which is also the ofajetit affected by 
the action that the verb expresses. 
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^2.) At ihe active •sbjeet ef the trerb, t. e. the 

offeiU^ is not expressed by the passive form, and 
is notoeoessaialy implied; and as this lorm is 
from its natnre intransitive ; the agent, if noted 
at all, must be noted indirectly. This is done 
in several ways ; 

£• g. (a) By u«i^ ^fo^» or ^uj^l before the Genitive ; 
as'Exrw^ xtthtrai \M rov *A;^/XXi«^, oTT^g ro\i *A^tX- 
XcM^) or lect^ roZ 'A^iXT^ug, It is most common, 
however, to employ wri, (b) The Dative simply, 
without any preposition, is often employed in the 
same way, denoting the cause or instrument ; as ir^ar* 
retb cf^oTg rA «r?f w^Xswj, the affairs of the city were 
managed by tiiem* 

(3.) In the usual cases of the passive^ that 
which Ws the Accusative in the active voice, 
becomes the Norn in the passive ; but if verbs 
govern the Dat. or Gen. of person, these may 
in like manner become Nominatives in their 
passive voices. 

•E. g? v^frrar ^i, he beats me, fie in the AcC. ; bat in 
ly^.yb'jrfp^y f am beaten, the /as takes ita place iu 
the Nom. of the verb. So in other eases ; afuXuv 
To'jruv (Gen.) to neglect these things^ while raDra d/^s- 
^fffui?'^f^Stf5»'»,«W'be.«udiuat as wellas if o^g- 
^^^^^jlJ^li^LQ^^ voice ^ye]:ned the Aoc* ; aiMl in tlie 
like manner, fV/jSouXsh^/v if(^v and rifMTs •idV/SouXiMi^s^a 
W* ahruv. 
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(4.) Hie R»sive8 of verbs aeti'Te 4^t govern 
two Accusatives, tlie oHe of a persois and ihe 
other 4>f a thing, retain the reg^nen of the latter* 

E. g. 6 fraTg SiddtfXitai r&g rsy^vag, the hoy is tdttght 
the arts ; but in the active, diM(fxei rhv waTSa rotg re- 
^vag, he teaches, etc. 

(5.) When a verb active governs the Ace. 
of a thing and Dative of a person, the latter may 
become the Nom. of the passive, while the Ace. 
of the thing is retained. 

E. g* lirtT^iirei rip ^ux^dret rm diairay, he entntsis 
the decision to Socrates, may be pa^ssively expressed 
thus ; ^ux^drrig s^tr^s'jrsTai rriv diatrav. See in Gall. ii. 7. 
Rom. iii. 2. 1 Cor. ix. 17. 

(6.) The Aorists passive are not unfrequently 
used in the New Testament, in an intransitive 
and reflexive sense.* 

So d'TSK^i^fi, d^ox^i^sig, dnxpdfi, ^^ocrsxoXX^^, xarptX- 
Xayriroj, lirKpdvr^v, and other verbs, &c. are frequently 
employed; see Luke xxii. 68. Matt. xvi. 2. Matt. 
xxi. 21. 1 Cor. vii. 11. Tit. ii. 11 ; and eVen-tlie 
Future ir^wfxoXkn^ri^rai, Eph. v. 31. 

Note 1. That the Perf. passive is used in the 

' See the Author*8 Gram, of the New Testament Dialect, 
p. 84, § 61. 
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teoee ofi^tfte widcHe.voioe, the ata^tit may see by 

consulting ^^off;^sx}^fi^(Ki in Act$ xiii. 2$ 9go(rxfxXqro(/> 
Acts xvL 10; Kalca^a smxexXritfatf Acts xxv, 12: (tuvi^ 
rSg/wo,' John ix. 22; ^g^ogsu/xlvoi;;, 1 Pet. iv. 3. See 
peculiar cases in Acts xx. 13. 2 Pet. i. 3. Also 
Fut. op^iffo/Aou in Acts xxvi. 16, which probably has 
a Middle sense. 

§ 36. VERBS OF THE MIDDLE VOICE. 

(1.) The inter-community between the passive 
and middle voices, as also the distinctions be- 
tween them ; and in like manner with respect to 
the active voice ; the peculiar sense, moreover, of 
the middle voice, and its distinction from depo- 
nent verbs ; are all explained at large in Gram. 
of New Testament Dialect, p. 80—84, § 60— 
62, and these subjects, therefore, need not be 
here repeated. 

(2.) Like the other voices, the Middle may 
deflect from its usual and natural meaning, and 
in some cases have a sense merely active or 
passive* Especially is this the cajse, when the 
appropriate forms of any verb, in the active or 
passive voices, do not exist, or are gone into 
desuetude.* 

* Comp. Gram, of New Test. Dialect, p. 81^84, § 60—^2. 
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(3.) The student should not forget^ in re* 
spect to the middle voice, that although it is 
called refiexive^ for distinction's sake, yet it is 
directly so only in a very few cases ; and these 
have regard only to actions which properly re- 
spect one's person. In general, it is only indi- 
rectly reflexive, and it commonly indicates oc- 
Uons done for one^s self on his account, by his com- 
mandy desire, or procurement, etc. 

See Gram, of New Testament Dialect, p. 81 — 83, 
§ 60, 3 — 8, where are exhibited appropriate examples. 

(4.) The Middle voice of course may have an 
active or passive construction, according as it has 
an active or passive sense. In its appropriate 
sense it usually follows the construction of the 
active, in relation to the case of the noun whicli 
designates the object to which the action of the 
verb stands related. 

§ 37. TENSES OF VERBS. 

(1.) The subject of the tenses at large has 
already been explained in Gram, of New Test. 
Dialect, p. 70—75, § 50—52, and p. 83, 84, § 
61, 62. 

(2.) The interchange of tenses,' e. g. "the Perf. 
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aod Preflent) the .Perf. and Aorists, the Pluperf. 
and Advists, the Imperf. and 2d Aorist, etc., the 
reader will find exhibited under § 50, seq. of 
Gram, ©f N. T. Dialect, p. 70. 

(3.) In the New Testament the use of the 
tenses does not differ in any respect worthy of 
note, from that of the classic Greek. 

Note 1. (a) 7%« Present is used in narrating the 
past ; e. g. John i. 29, 44, 46 ; ix. 13. Acts x. 11. 
Rev. viii. 11 ; xii. 2, al. saepe. It is even set by the 
side of the Praeter, in the same sentence ; e. g. Mark 
ii. 4; iv; 38. John i. 44; v. 14; xi. 29, et al. saepe. 
So often in the classics ; Matth. § 504, Winer § 41, 
b, (b) The Present is used in respect to the fttture ; 
Matt. XX vi. 2. John iv. 21 ; x. 32 ; xii. 26 ; xiv. 3 ; 
xvii. 24; vii. 34. Matt. xvii. 11, al. But in tran- 
slating such passages we need not use the future, any 
more than we need use the Praeter in translating those 
under a. This modus of expression creates no embar- 
rassment as to sense ; and the classical writers not un- 
frequently indulge in it, (Matth. § 504, 3,) although 
not with the same frequency as does the evangelist 
John, (c) The Present seems to supply the place of 
the Imperf,^ ia some cases ; e. g. < Now the Pharisees 
had heani that Jesus... fro/s/'xa/ ^a^rri^u,* etc., John 
iv. 1, where we might render : was making and bap- 
tizingy etc. So in John ii. 7. Mark viii. 23 ; v. 14. 
Luke xix. 3. Acts iv. 13, et al. saepe. But this con- 
struction is not foreign to the classics (Winer § 41, 

K 



1.90 im TBK asaniAaaew^nm v. 

aj^ld.tJfbe»iM eMnmuted. .: ' ' : J i *< • i 

J ;Noj« ig. Tiie Iwip^ect^ («>, It.iS:SOoegim«s,«iM 
pfeiy^^ fle^Qting qovtiiiaed' a^tlptV'm 4^t/itiiQ<l>a^ 

ill V ^41 ^et at, '(&) Coatiuued aod eustomar j? ftQ^i^L^QH 
stoite ; Boip<. ^y« 22. 1 Cor., x^ 4 ; xvL \ 1< 4k(^ ^&; 
U, , Mat*, xiii. 34^ et al. saepe, {c\ CovHuen^s^imt- 
npt fuUy.aocamplished aetion ; Luke i ^9. . Ma^i ilt^ 
1(4.^ GaU i. JL3. (<^) Imperfl for the Ao]:i9t;..Ai^to^Yii 
22. Mark vii. 17 ; x. 17, al. See Matth. §r595. ^^^. 
the Imperf. and Aorist are sometimes employed in the 
same sentence ; as in Luke viii. 23. Jaifie^'^ ii. 22. 
(^) •'^or'that kind of Present which denotes dutcMori^ 
atid ittcliides the past as well as the presetit tifne/ tiie 
Imperf is sometimes used, specially in neuter or in!- 
pl^rsonal Verbs, such as h dvrixsv, etc. ; as Col. tlf; 
18. Matth. { 505. In all these usages, th^ dlassica^^ 
waiters agree ; see Winer, § 41, 3, and Matth.^ 504,' 
throughout 
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Note 3. The perfect ; (a) Denoting continuecl knd 
cotitinulng action, state, etc. ; Luke xiii. 2 ; ivl 6 ; ^^f 
32. Actsviil. 14. Mark x. 40. Rom: ix. 6. Matti 
iv. 4, yty^a^rdt, i. e. it has been written and stands re-^ 
cwvfe<« I "al. sa^pe. (*) The Perfect infrequently Join-' 
ed Jn the same sentence ti^th ati Abrl^t; e.'gt Luke 
vii. 16 ; Ix. Yarid aj' i^. WJ Hdb^ii.'^^. ^'^Mk Mt 
28. JoHn xiii, ,3, ,^\Q^ i^tvi^si ^^n.cJuVoVfn 
some of these cases the true permanency of the Per- 
fectij-'plaiH-, in^ otWeW i^'ii^"ti{rf'l{My'i'|!iUv 
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tiiigi}iftbacl*irosi))tluli<rftlie Aorkt' (ei) For ikk 
Present ; in which case an action er state ^bat"'«rak 
and still is, for the most part, is designated ; as in 
Mtei «; 29. 2 Gon !• 10. Gal. ii. 7. John ^iii. 
4f^r^W.'ii5. MMh. § 505. III. Sev^rd verbs \xk^ 
t&v Ferfeet far the Present, beeaascf they havd no 
Pfeient with the same sense which the Perfect bears.^ 
(d)r A6 a kind of Fuiurum exaetum the Perf. is some- 
timed employed ; t. g. in Rom. xiv. 23. So '£urif). 
EL 690i < If he shall M a corpse in the contest, o>mXu, 
lit* fojti undone, i. e. I shall have been undone. See 
lifetth. § 500. 

,.NoTB 4. The Aorist; (a) Is not unfrequeutly 
Qsed for the Pluperfect ; e. g. in John xviii. 24. Matt 
xiv, 3, 4. Acts i. 2 ; iv. 13 ; ix. 35. John xL 30> 
a1, (b) It has relation to what is future, in several 
cases; e. g. in John xv. 6, «j3x^^9]. Rev. vii. 10* 
In the classics it is frequently employed in the like 
way ; Matth. § 506, 2. (c) Customary action is some* 
times designated by it ; e. g. Matt xxiii. 2, $HC&te:tiur 
xi. 19, sd/xa/(jji^fi, Luke i. 51, may also be understood 
in the same way, although it is capable of another 
CQnstf uctioQ ; so Eph. v. 29, sfitCTiinv, (d) For the 
PrjMj^pt^ e, g. 67fa>j/o( for y^u. 1 Cor. v. 11. 
Phile^ y, 19 and 21, I John ii. 14, 21, al. ; comp. 
irn^o^ Ac^ xxiii. 30« Philem. v. 11. See also 
^SfX^ifa^, ij'jMxfiffoip Heb. x* 5. Matt. iii. 17. . The 
sap^ VifOige effts^fntb^ classic^, Matth* § 506. . 

«Ko^B 5.''7fel^M;Serc'^ (a) * Expresses not simply 
2. p. 70. 
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the pare fiiliJife^ ii d. imM mfeiMf itltotraiibfi^iiiill. be 

c2o7i«; e. g. Roip..yi. 15,2. 1 Cor^ xi. 22.,]^pni,,iii. 
6; X. 14. Matt. xix. 16. Luke iii. 10; xviii. 18. 
xmi< 4S^ Hc4k 4u B^ al.t ^&> rrbe 3^ti\u]»iil^ Us^ to 
designate a.^pflpsed and. powiblecase; ^afpei^ iv.W» 
18. 1 Cor. XV. 35. Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19. Matt, 
xviii. 21. (c) The Future is used in a sense that the 
Present would iv^ell express, in Bcop. jiLSQ^ pah ii. 
16. Lude i. 37* So in the classics^ s^. M^tihr § 
506, VI. 



Cf ,♦ 



USE OF THE MODES. 

§ 38. USB OF THE MODES IN INDEPENDENT 

SENTENCES. 



» ,• 



•U 



(1.) By an independent sentence is meaiit, any 
declaration which is of itself complete, and dp^ 
not need any supplementary words in ordcsr to 
render it intelligible, or does not depend on suth 
words in the way of necessary connection. 



INDICATIVE MODE.' ' " 



' (2.) Most sentences of ttfs nature enlploybf 

course, th^Ji;i4v??^jpflp' Eyer^y thyig which ^ 
t^Uy i^, . iftftd . «,y^y ,Qpiaio& , eaqprusfted dir«<B|ly 
and absdlut^y withorat conditioni^ &[ %li:^taltons. 
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18 asserted or, tleclared by tlie Indicative; wbiob, 
for tbe niMt ^p^rt is rery simple, and is gene- 
rally alike in all languages. But, 

(d«) The Imperf. Indicative is sometimes era* 
ployed in a c<mdittonal way, not unlike the Con- 
ditional or Subj. mode. 

£• g. xaX^r fjy aWiftj u ovx lyiwti^fi x. r. \ it were 
goodjbr kimj if he had not been bom^ etc., Mark xiv. 
21 ; x^f/^roy f v aitroTg^ fi,ii imyvotXM¥at x. r. X., it were 
better for themnottohave known the way ofrighteouS' 
neu, etc 2 Pet ii. 21 ; lyoit StpuXop vf>' IfLm auu' 
STOL^atj debebam a vobis commendari, 2 Cor. xii. 1 1 ; 
iiwaro yap rovro 'jr^a^iivat, for this could be sold, etc., 
Matt. ZKvi. 9« 

Note 1. Connected with this usage, are some im- 
portant passages in the New Testament. To illus^ 
trate the conditioned usage of the Imperf. Ind., i. e. 
the modified sense of it, Acts xxv. 22 may be taken 
as an example ; viz., ifiouTJfiriv xai aMg roD did^ck'ou 
dxoucoUf I myse^ could wish to hear the man ; which 
means, that although he was desirous to hear him, yet, 
in his view, present circumstances forbade it. Had 
he simply said, / desire to hear him, or / wUl hear him, 
without any qualification or limitation, he would have 
used ^Q\iKofiou or ^sXm (not s^ovT^fiTir) comp^ jS^uXo/^a/ 
in 1 Tim. ii. 8, and ^eXu in 1 Cor. xvi. 7. Rom. i. 
Id; xvi. 19,' al. Had he spoken Optatively (j8ou- 
>^i««7#'Si',> timn tHe pbs^bility or pk^>baMlity, in the 
jadgnemof thdspeiik«i\ that be shaidd bear bim. 
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exact purpose of the speaker. ., , 

So in that celebrated passage in Rom^ ix] 3, i^t^qd^ 
ya^ aWhi iyit dva^s/ia Bivat a'jrh rov X^ttfroVf J could 
idfylh tb Sidn anathema froth XJkHH; b^ (^ b^er 
words) to-be given up tD utter itesttuctioii Is^T'd^ilak 
that is, I could wish to take the place of the Jewish 
naltiioit', dnd to be devoted to destruction in'thieii^a^m, 
if^ttlis Vere possible ; but I know it is not. hr the 
Irice thdnher, Gal. iv. 20, f^iKav hu tra^TvUi fi^h^ vjalMi 
ieril'I^ibtM ^Dish to be present with yoa nour,' i.'«; if 
circumstances permitted (but they do not,) I wd^tfl 
^ladfy be with you. -''• 

(4.) The Ind. Present is sometimes einplojed 
in asking questions, where we should make use 
of ^M or vMl before the verb, i» e. exp^^sa it 
by tte Future. ^ ^ 

£. g. ri npoittvfLiv ; John xi. 47, lit. whiU do we? 
meta&tig, what shall we do 9 or, u^tat cdn tde oof 
Vihe v^sa in Rom. ti. 1, we have Intttiivo^fnv {AliAt 

PYrture, instead of i'ffifiivu/izv in the feufc^. P^ehl.*^ ' '^ 

••..•* f ■' .\ * 'ii'cO 

(5w) 'Thft Sul^tmctv^eiluNle^mfiiitaErfves^ liahie 

imports,, is not; commonly employed in ind^pen- 

df n1«.b^1iJp, di^i^i4^ ,»^D|^ojpawi^^ .i<:J3rVWfe 

joined to another mode, or is used in a misjeiii^ 
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«^aflb»dlioni]i0/itehr«liaiij 'lYetAkvemate a fisw 

dependent on, nor necessaHljr coniieetedf with 
odyeradt .tEjgif'. ... -u .- : - u.-^. ^ 

I8l(|^e8ii. plural; or the 2d pers» sii^giilarj • 

-JBiigf 49<A;/Asy IrrsDdi*', /e/ us go hence^ John xiv, 31 ^ 
94^fi^Ev x«u sritf^ih let meat and drinks 1 Cor* ;iy» ^fi^ 
a||^ sain John xix. 24. PhiLiiL15. Luk^viii. ^^ 
fl.s^epe, Very common in the cbmjcss M^i^tb. $ 
fi^^-i So. in the 2d person ; fiii imx^^^' hA (&«fcv«, 
<nir ^ij xXs>|/i3C' fLti ^J/iu^OjtMc^^djjf, Luke ^viii ;^€L 
Mark x. 19. al. saepe. 

r&) In questions where real doubt is expressed. 

\' E«-^^ii|xer.n/^4 Ne/>*<y' ^Aatf iM givsy or shMtbe 
not give? Mark xii. 14; ToD...fro/y(i&c^o^^r ,I^uk^ 
xxii. 9, al. saepe. So in the classics ; Matth. § 516, 2. 

^ JS^yjP ;Ati >?iJ^? J^uifirs, Indioative is Bometi^Mes 
fflSRi9y,<?^;'^^§ttph (5^^ ; ^ ^ou...iriufw<f0fm, (in t}ip 
*>ette^,g;grtil^^M?^t. xxvL 17; xuu,2.8j[in ^oxp^ 
Codices), al. And such is occasionally the usage of 
classic Greek ; Moktk §idi^« Asv^ 2* 

3a{sk fwQue^tb[^'jimteiao9»)sdipi.fs6 9ihl fut: , 
' EJ g. wiA AHj* see undera above. ^ with bu>;5 a^ou 
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NoTB 1- Butfi^ is not qpufii^tf^th^^^jinode ^ 
it is ofien employed with the Opt., Imper., and In- 

dicative ; e. g. fi^ dvvoet^iy fir^ x^ivin^ firi ysvosroy etcl 

. . ' ■• " ■ . .u /• -, 

OPTATIVE mods; ' ' '• * ' ' 



; 



(6.) The Optative was employed very exten- 
sively t^ the Greeks, in independent sentences ; 

VI2., 

(a) In the e^cpression of a wiskj desiare^ that 
any thing may be, be done, or happen. 

.£4 g» * His bishopric XojSm srs^oQ, let anoikeriaie/ 
Acts i. 20 ; ' Let thy money Bsui ssg dT/aXs/avy perish 
with theey Acts viii. 20. Rom. xv. 5. 2 Tim. ii. 7 ; 
iv. 14, etttl. So the formula ^^ yeroiro / 

NoT]^ L In classic Greek, the Optative in. this, 
sense often has with it the particles s/, il ya^, ei^e, ug^ 
in order to increase the intensity of expression ; Matth. 
§ 518, 1. 



Note 2. When a wish respecting 80indthlng«d)i 
lutely jRMf is expressed, these partlde8'\ivith'^]«»'A4)rv 
Iodic; ai^ used ; sconething still 'Oontinuiiig ^rfsquiree ^ 
the Imperf ; as 8/^s <fot rors <fuwyiv6firiVy, wMdHkut'J^ 
had been there with thee I s/^* il'/ig.^^ikTkxtgcpiimgX 
I iMsA i^oa^'hud a beUermind / £urip« Hel. I06& ^ 

(4) Occurrences which the tnin^ ii^lHseJi 
deems possible in and of themselves, or suppos* 
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abte, "frHAtt^f'ibiiddf rrference to external cir- 
cumstances (whicli would require the Subjupc- 
live), are expressed in the Optative^ and usually 
(but not always) with 'the partiale &^ (poetic xs) 
before it. 



I 1 



tome might think of punishing the things that were 
said; ymir av irav, ail of it may happen; fioriKnififiy 
ai, I should ^unsA* 

(c) In requests, commands, and even direct 
ass^Ytions, the Opt is often employed, instead -<^f 
die Indie, or Imperative ; in which case it always 
gives a tone of moderation or modesty to the 
assertion, command, etc., it being the language 
of comity and moderation, in opposition to that 
of positiveness or arrogance. 

£. g. oux av airofevyoig n)v votfov, you could not then 
ha^y\avQid6d'Ae disease ; »^a w tin ^rrm 4xe ^dmMp, 
thsKfilmaif be .uptime i^dt^ u^t is regmsiie ; ^Jtyot^ sk 
a^J^iv^iyawnm^ my uiha^ H is prepar iaseiy^ \ 

NrMTitiil. Hesfiabo tbepartifife ob (pdeliA ti}j»\ 
usually employed, yet, in not a few cases, it is omit- 
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'» (M , :f'»i^7''»^"* i-^i iuiJ . u," 



§ 39. USE O^ THE MODES IN DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 

(I.) The nsLtureois^ dependent sentence beinsr 
well understood, it will oe easily seen, that all 
such particles as imply conditionality, uncer- 
tainty, ^posislbility, probability, ftn util^niiedfor 
merely supposed case, etc., for the most jjar^ wiil 
\fe foi^^/i very naturally united with the .Qp^m^e 
ssbA 3ub^ttnctive modes* And sfueh Js thi& usud 
fadt ' Y^t there is scarcely any of thfe^e partlekfs 
with which the Indicative mode is liot sbn(ietimes 
jpiued. Indeed, as a general, priocipl^, ^i^^Jjs 
joined with them, when the assc^tion^ ;(lQt.tbe 
thinff asserted be conditional <^ not) in Aesighei 
Uihe absolute and positive as an a9sertio8< /: 

NoTK 1. As the Future Indio^ve, in a lisultltltide 
6f citses, has for substance the same meai^hg Irfth'tB^ 
Btt!^nctlve^ (Matth. § 518, 1, 7, p. W8, s^:),^bit'ft 
itot strange that even, 7va and H'n'us, as trell Wbther 
partidels, should often be (employed i^ith it '■'''^ ' •* 

l»A^$vLhj^fBLT^A!Qpt»drei appears fykim iimi^i\^% 

wfthoul^anj^' qualification so far asihe' fiicJde ' i^'elf 
is.po|i(j^?ne^, J^ltb9ijgh^ppj^4itfpp4a^4.qp^rf^ 

pftPtJQl^jiopjf^bi^^ww^wijtej^^^ :TjPb^X3rij4T5tfai 

declares opinion^ beliefs desire^ merely without 



categorical assertion ; in other words, it exhibit^ 
subjective views. The Subjunctive indicates 
the po$swiltty of a thing^ in re/erence to its con- 
dition or circumstances. 

^')?'>gTr^«9'«f> ^' ^^C T^ wSfOHTOi' hnt^ <Ind.> 
means, ^ou Aav6 aqid that Jupiter tent the man, im« 
plying W full belief on the part of him who thus said, 
fliilr'l^ilHras in ^ct so, and an assertion of the' fact. 
ButiXt^ki,4rr^ifg r^9 ^v^^wr^v ^r^^/sii (Opt.); itM* 
09IUp^^ly.lh0O]iinion or apprehension on th^ part of 
the s^me speaker that it was so. On the other hand, 
Ajg^gi;, on Zsug rhv av^^fio^ov irf/i'^ri (Subj.), implies a 
belJ^tfasLt Jupiter can or will send the man, i. e. that 
ftiteum^tances are such, in the view of the speaker, as 
U^^^det thie thing possible. 

NoTB I. Ahho«ig1i these nice distinctions are laid 
if>?ff,^' Igr Hernumn, Winer, Rost» and other apute 
^qsfoiunans, th€^ are i^plicable, after all* only to th^ 
wi^ef:8 pf, re£a^.aiid cultivated taste; and eren 
a^^g tlie)9 cannot be carried throughi without th^ 
aid of many fipUtious niceties. Homer and tl^e ffAQ 
poets in general confessedly neglect them ; for they 
dil^firj^the'bpt: and Subjunctive oftentimes without 
r^ttrdckb th^dii In> >^r Greek*, the O^tl tkfeamh 

flo??Po?i?>-?SP^'^^ "^^^™ ^'^^^H d9es.HPt aj^ ajl, .re; 
cognu^e it. T£e New Testament Greek^it should be 

kMmMd,i4'fA the iramitia!/i^^^ hi which ih'e 

Otft^l6rt}4lt#ti^reqiie]|lt' Wheii)($»'ei|ipIoyed,hdW4 
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ev&Pr >t is comnoBly- in aooondmee witli the generil 
principles of dafisical uas^e. 

§ 40. MODES AFTEH PARTICLES OF DESIGN OR INTEN- 
TION IN DEPENDENT S£NTEN<p£S, 

(1.) The usual particles of this kind are ^Wj 
oTTOtg^ d^i (^p^)> and m lest (conjunctioD) ; which, 
from the nature of their signification, usually 
have relation to the Fviure. 

(2.) The general rule respecting the verb 
which follows these particles in the dependent 
clause, is as follows : viz., (a) The verb of the 
principal clause being in the Present or Fidvrey 
the Subjunctive is taken for the verb in the de- 
pendent clause ; {b) On the other hand, if the 
principal verb is in any of the Praeterites^ then 
the dependent verb takes the Optative. 

£. g. vd^sifii ha 7d<f), I am present that I may see 
(Subj.) or ^a^gtfo/ta/ Iva 75w but ^aj^v ha Ihoifn (Opt) 
/ was present that I might see. And thus after the 
other particles of design. 

Note L Buttmann oeems to intimate ($ 139, ^), 
that the exQ^ptions to this gen^pal; cidci^are, few^ or 
anomalous. Yet tliey are. e^oeediogly . num^iWHSf 
The Su^. may be used t^ PBABTnaiT^Si;^ (a) 

* See the Author's Onmi. of New Test: Diidetot, |). ?9, §110, 
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Wimin the fern af«'Pfaet>thewii8eof the Present 
is included ; as ftXoug xexninmt oi Ai^unniy ha 2p^4rttt 
Pta^ovf^ men have acquired (acquire)/rt6iid!f, in order 
i&itihey fnay hive helpers, (b) When the action^ is 
past, but its effects still continue ; as Thucyd. I. 7d> 
'xa^T^ffLmg ^f9iw( i^,,^i^t 0$Mhiv<tni&9^ we-^ve iome 
[Bmd,^e here^ in order that you may not decide for 
tkeiDorse ; see Matth. § 518, 1, 1. (c) In narration, 
when 'definite intention is signified, which (it was 
My believed) would be carried into execution ; as 

ar0(x,Ti{jojvrcf,iy the Spartans sent away the principal 
persons., that,,. the allies might make war, Herod. 
Vll. !206l ' (d) Generally, the Subj. after Praeterites 
is uited^ wiien the design or object of the agent of the 
pKindffpfl verb is distinctly and definitely announcedi 
while the Opt, in such a case, would only declare 
the opinion of the narrator ; e. g. Ilg^S/xxa^ iT^aacfiv, 
oirtog crrfXsyt^o; ysvyira/, Perdiccas made efforts, that there 
should be waty etc, Thucyd. I. 57. Rest, § 122, 
Anm. 4. Matth. § 518, 1, 1. 

Note 2. On the other hand ; the Optative is fre^- 
quently employed in a dependent clause, after a prin- 
cipal verb in the Present or Future, when not a spe- 
(fiioft&ll ictt^' {nitpose of the agent of the prindpal 
^rb'idkl«%^^d)^u« only the apprehmisidn t^ ^e 
!«M%«»'i9i<4>f «Ollid>o§h^F peMoa respeoiing vrhiik intkf 
i^l^^fia^^ot'ln'regkrd to Die design t6 be ^econi- 

(i.sK'koi yivi)<sz^at, it is comnUndtddetd fight,*ihM 'Jone 
may not become a slave* Here is merely a general 
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will/lmotiiu! 9 da^ej^'^So cnOudft^oifil 'ix#S)dbiMi4tcJ<^ 

Heve theiporpoiB is^^en'draly'QVddu^'^eiit^^^ 
rehkifead(fo4Myvcf^tH> as tl»-ii6^tile'go4d-u4f •a'tsM^ 
tingent natures' -• ' :,<».«< 

NoTB ^ The paiticto an (see § 46) is codrieated 
widi M( and Wmi only, of all the particles t^^^dengn-; 
•but when it is added to these, it does not vary ^e 
pritiQiples already laid down. 

(3.) The New Testament usage confoxa^ fo, 
that which has now been exhibited. 

£. g. (a) The Subj. after the Present and Future; 
as cro/oD(r/v...orw^ do^aoSft/tf/v, Matt. vi. 2; ohbzig*,, 
i/i/ir>JiKsrat,.Jva a^s^, 2 Tim. iL 4. 1 Tim« i. 18 ; v. 
21. Mark iv. 21. PhiL i. 9, al. aaepe. So with tlie 
Future; as Im (i^,.,biwifiai^fi.,,ii,'3nthnmkifi,^a^ Acts iv. 
17 ; ^(gj^M^f <K do^qtfsrou mir^^^.ha, Xiiiffp (text, retbptw), 
Aots xxiv. 26; and often thus, specially laJfter. the 
lmper« (which is of the nature of a Future tenMi}, 
having reference to that wkith is-to be>doii€fBs Roiiu' 
iii. 8. 1 Tim. iv. 15. Matt. ii. 8. Acts vili. 19, al. 

(6) Th«SubjimQ^v« After Prftot^ites p afinj^^^^^*' 

^lufffy, Tit. i. ^ ..,S0 TiUAh 14... Rdbi. ia^^lo | Jk^/ 
iu.pfi8 li^K* .13. ;. ljQpi^4(j^jKi6,JdkrMq}fet iulQflfaBBflbtht8>v 
usag^r i?, . tl^^\q5j|jf.^,<^i|ftjnip? '^Uribi >«asf*Mf<)f >ithe i cjffifewii * 
Testament writers $ ( |iq^ui|3t^nMr» M^cc^»i^>&i>-Ti^lMi" 
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tbeQ|^tiM*]«f«iiplQ|Fd«}afte]riftPfa^tarito^ nsJst^ 
^flai»lcpr«0ttfie <tf the riawiaife . Sut -tUb peoniiaaiy iff- 

d^«ijg(Ui^yaQge.«f Fliitarc)i,v asd^ilie ii^uidNOftft'v'o^'tb^ 
S^pMgiot^ Apoohrjrpha^ PaevdeptgraplHK! etiu and^ 
isiiiit»e|£.£uelmi3ftOfi9rblie of-the fattep6v«k«>}ni«Udft 
the Opt. was gradually going into desuetude; - 

(u^TTbeOpt. aftar the P^e^emi; as ou ^a\ttfMti\., 

r«.fl'eb,^iara..jMx3^'i}, £ph« ill. 14 — 16. TheM are 
the only examples in the New Testament ; and in 
respect to these the Codices vary, some of them giving 
h!f (ii^'tkict of d^>.) 

(4.) The Fut Indicative is not unfrequent 
afte¥ particles of design. 

This results from the resemblance of the Future 
to the Svbj. ; for these are often commuted, and used 
in the Mkfi maimer; e. g. fiMx^L^m oi voiov¥rti,.jSfa 
£fffo9^BeT.xxii« 14; Uoixug aOr^ J§ouff/«K..7va...dto<rsf 
(is the better Codiees), John xvii.2. Comp. Rom. 
V. 21^ ' Rev. 3diii 16. 1 Cor. xiii. 3, at. wherd th^ 
Subj>^ employed ; t» it more eommonly 19. 

Note 1. This construction is common in the 
clasaia»:$3^4M^it^]S'conftiiid principally to'' the c&ses 
wiu^f^TSacugiav or jku) is employee^ l»rf(ir^ the Future; 
MaU& § 5119^(7. .nin^isuehiccttes it itfdiciftes o^>cMV 
oaddntaaiBylor Hie>a«tiNil%app^fdg' of i^i^eiits, while" 
thvi9|)tddlid(Sulgtfi^o<ild' e3ipre8S'pojM¥/t1^,'of stip-^^ 
poteai>rtffiaSt%yi».»R(»ftpf«2r41i^'''*'^'' t,v.f,u... \ 
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(5.) Other tenses of the Indicative are some- 
times employed, even after the particles of de- 
sign, when the idea is expressed, that something 
might or should have been done, etc., which has 
not been done, or cannot now be done. 

£. g. ' Why didst thou not kill me outright, cu; 
sds/^a fi.fi'^oTi, that I might have disclosed myself 
to men, in respect to my origin,' Soph. Oedip. 
Tyr. 1377 ; " Then I should not have invoked my 
miserable body, ha riv ru^X^^, thcU I might be blind 
and dumb,' lb. 1373 ; * You should have harnessed 
in Pegasus, oto;; spamu r^ayixutrs^ogy that you might 
have put on more of a tragic mien. See Matth. § 
519. Rost. 122, 12. 

Note 1. In the New Testament only two (con- 
tested) instances appear ; viz. ha //.^ f u(r/oD<rS&, 1 Cor. 
iv. 6, and ha ahroitg ^9jXoDre, Gal. iv. 17. Some 
render ha when^ in these passages, invito Minerva. 
In the cases from the classics above, the preceding 
and principal verb is in the Praeterite, and so trn, 
etc., seems to indicate something future to the action 
designated by the principal verb. But in Gal. iv. 17, 
the preceding verb has a present sense, and makes 
the construction peculiar. 

(6.) The particle amj {lest) usually requires 
the Subj., even after Praeterites ; when the Opt 
follows, it marks only subjective views. The In- 
dicative after firi (lest) marks the action desig- 
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nated as actually past, or the apprehension of it 
as grounded in fact^ not in opinion merely; 
Rost, § 122, 13. 

$ 41. MODES IN HYPOTHETICAL OR CONDITIONAL 

SENTENCES. 

(1.) The conditional particle is e/, or it with 
ojy = Jay or its contracted form ij» (av.) 

(2.) Conditional sentences consist mostly of a 
protasis and apodosis, either expressed or im- 
plied. 

(3.) A conditional sentence may be expressed 
absolutely ; or merely as assumption ; or as a sup^ 
position^ the realization of which is probable, but 
is dependent on circumstances ; or conditionality 
may be expressed, with a belief that the thing 
supposed does not exist or will not take place. 

(a) Simply or absolutely ; in which case « 
with the Indie, stands in the protasis, and the 
Ind., or Imper. (where requisition is made,) in 
the apodosis. 

£. g. s/ s'^§6vrri(fSf xai r^dr^a-^iy if it has thundered^ 
it has lightned ; i. e. assuming the fact that it has 
thandered (without inquiring whether it has or has 
not,) then it follows that it must have lightned. So 
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in the New Testament ; u al^cag ,«(tt^v. n ^/V/a rav^ <«v- 
3^^oi/..*Qv 0ti^f£^/ pifLiiscUf if auck i^ ike ease wiii 
men,, At is noi good to tnarr^ Mi^ xix. 10; u e. 
aseumirig that such is the case, then, etc. £/ ^9h$s^ 
ihXs^iT^ iig H" ^wijv, rri^ritrov x. r. X., t^ ^ti im// enter 
into lifSf keepf etc., Matt. xix. 17, i. e. assuming the 
fact that you are desirous of becoming happy, then, 
in order to be so, you must keep, etc. So 1 Cor. vi. 
2 ; ix. 17. Rom. viii. 25. Col. ii. 5 — John vii. 4. 
1 Cor. vii. 9 — Rom. viii. 11. Matt. xvii. 4 — 1 Cor. 
XV. 16. 2 Pet. ii. 20— Matt. xii. 26. Lnke xi. 20; 
where the Pres. in the protasis is followed' by either 
the Pres., Fut., Perf., or Aor. of the Indie, or else 
by the Imper., in the apodosis. 

Acts xvi. 15. John xi. 12. Rom. vi, 5; where 

^^he Perf. in the protasis, is followed by the Imper., 
or the Fut., (Indie.,) in the apodosis. 

Rom. iv. 2; XV. 27. John xyiiL 2d[;.xiii. 32; 
where the Aor. in the protasis is followed by the 
pres., Imper.y Fut., in the apodosis. 

Matt. xxvi. 33. James ii. 11; where the Fut. is 
followed by the Future and by the Perfect. 

f 

(b) Assumption on the gtoiiWcl of suhjetthe 
possibility ; in which case s/ with the Opt. stands 
ij;i \\\^ jpfxrta^Sa^jand the ap<KM}j,,(,v^Jwi ^t^^ « 
expr.?9sed>). takes. jwv w^ltk the:Pp)g(^v^,; ., . ,- , 

Pi^miKf^ shfxMicQikt {jS^m} in tnq^ ^pwiidltt^AhiE^ m^y 
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cmne,] we shouid not then be able io e&nquet. Sub- 
jective possibility or probability in the view of the 
speaker, is generally indicated by all sentences of this 
nature. 

NoTB 1*. In the New Testament only the protasis 
of such assumptions (making supposed cases) appears; 
as in 1 Pet. ii. 17« 1 Cor. xv. 37. Acts xxvii. 39 ; 
XX. 16, et al. ; the two last cases after a Praeter, Ind. 
preceding. (In I Pet. iii. 14. Acts xxiv. 19, the 
Indie, expressed or implied, follows such a protasis.) 
In the classics ^v = s6lv (instead of si) is sometimes 
used before the Optative, in suppositions consistipg 
of only one member; Rost, 121, 8 b. Anmerk. 

(c) Possibility, considered in respect to exter- 
nal circumstances; in which case the protasis 
has «av, fi9 (ctvf) = Si av with the Subjunctive, and 
the apodosis takes the Indie, or Imperative. 

£. g. idv ri t^ufiiVf diritfofitv. So in John vi?. 17, lav 
r/j ^sXfj,,,'yvut^srou' and iav axovajj rouTO„^7rsi<iofisv, 
Matt, xxviii. 14. John vii. 37. Matt* v. 23 ; xviii. 
13. 1 Cor. vii. 28. The apodosis may have the 
Ind Put., Imperil, Present, Perf., Ao^if^/Or th^ Im- 
perative. . 

(rf) CbnditlofiaRty is expi*6ss^ff,^4WWk tHfe ap- 
prehension t!hat th6 tfcihg dde^*^ Aot! ' ^ii^j' or 

.co^ld UQlt. tatee, pl^Qfi. ,Jn tWsiP^^/tf^ prqiiasis 
'has 'e't*^i«hiwqPr«»teriteiof tiie^IiicKn\< (^iwv P^. 
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£Qcirexe«pted)9 and Ihe apodosU Jaa^. the Indie 
Praeterite aceompaaied by iy. 

£. g. fi7 rt iJx^Vj sdidou av^ if he had any things [J 
doubt whether be has, or 1 do not believe he has,] 
ifimnknild he pwi it : - - *" 

Note 1. So, in all cases where the apodosis is 
made by the Imperfect^ it refers to what toovld take 
place or be dane^ i. e. it has a s^nse retaHv^fy^ve, 
So Luke viL 39. Acts xvlii. 14. John v. ,46; ix. 
41 1 XV. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 31. G^U Ui. 2i, . JJeb. iv. 
€h ^ &f if Joshua had given them rest* pbfi ^ ^^s oKr 
>.9j; IXaXs/, then would tie not spedkre^cti^g oM/^thir 
[day].' But if the Aorist is employ^ m the afipdo- 
dpsi^ Ihen the past time is designated, L e. the mem- 
ingxwmdd have been done^ etc. is designated; ass/ 
iymvTo .«c«>uKi av,,.fi6rsv6fiffav if that hqd been done 
^^JbeH' long ago they would have repented^ etc. Matt. 
X4> 01. So I Cor. ii. 8. John <xv}|i. $0 ; xiv^-28. 
Matt. xii. 7. 

But in this last case, the Pluperf^isaometiafioaiei^ 
ployed in the apodosis, instead of the Aorist ; as 1 
^JifHii f). Wi <^'they were of us, inii^To^kv Av,^^ien 
iii^imJmiUyiham' revmintefi ^tb^ us*', Jphji ^.|2,^ ; 

^V^.^I'^rft^^'^i'R-' howeyer is. used as an lip- 
perfect* 

''^*j ni aio.it \i ,^ :, ^., ".-•'•.' r-. ..'•<.)> i-.-.i-r 
Note 2. , The distinction here made between the 

snse of thejmperf. and Aor. or Pluperf. m th^ apb- 

dosis, is (sNe^ious^lirid&^ilt, iBitfd^Ns'^e^3^<bft^>be^ 

oyi^i^^f^ik^f;j^y^ by. a^flie of the best translatojp. . For 

^p r^lijtyof i^j ^ B^ttw^i § 139, ^, (4.) lO ; Wtner 



1 
sense 
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§ 4^' 2. K the protasis, all the Praeterites (Perf. 
excepted) may stand, as the saUire «>fi the ea^ X^ 
quires ; but in the apodosis, the distinction noted as 
to the sense must be observed. 

NoTB 3. The particle tl is often used* moreover, 
in indirect questions, like the Latin an ; as if ur^;, tt 

GsNtRAL Rbmark. Besides the kinds of oondi* 
tionafity designated by these four classes or modes 
of expression just named, there is a great variety as 
to tenstj and even mode^ in the Greek language, ac* 
cording to the exigency of each particular case. £• g. 
the Greek might say ; 1/ roGro dXijSs; «tfw, aro^ov ^w, 
or &Tttv6v t<m, or cHro^rov hirat. But instead of the 
Indie (^y, itrrif f(»ra/,) which expresses a sentiment 
absolutely or categorically, if the speaker wished 
merely to convey his own subfective views of opinion, 
he might say ; &Ttvov oLv %!%. So, if possihilify depen^ 
dent on circumstances were to be expressed in tiie 
apodoos, he might say, ^ro^roy jf , etc. 

(4.) The particles s/ and lav are not always 
confined, in the New Testament, to the modes 
(Indie, and Opt. for «', and Subj. for fciv) to 
which common usage has limited them in the 
earlier Greek writers, when they stand in the 
protasis of a hypothetic sentence. For, 

(a) E/ is sometimes found before the Subjunctive ; 
e. g. il r/f ...SfXij, Kev. xi. 5. So ill Luke 4x. 13. 
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1 Cor. xiv. 5; with some variatldns of MSS. For a 
long tim^ it wds contested whetheMhis itecoitlfriivtb 
dassieal ns^ga ; but it seems now to be eqiv^ed-tp 
l^^r wi;lte^s, and also to those who are not Attic, 
Matth. § 525, b. ; Winer, p. 243. 

(5) '£ay is sometimes found before the Indicative ; 
Kom. xiv.' 8, lav a^o^^ffxo/ji^sv^ (in the better Codic^). 
So Gal. 1. 8, fifayyeXt^erat in the better copies. John 
viii. 36. Luke xi. 12^ 1 John ▼. 15 ;'witfi variatfons 
of MSS. For the uiost part, Knapp has put sucA* Itid. 
fbrms^ in the Subjunctrve. But the Ind* aftei/^Jcbv 
is' not only found in older Greek writers,* €» g«<Hiero<> 
dotus, but is very frequent in the later ones ^ Maiih^ 
§«525f,d. 

§> 4^. MODES WITH PARTICLES BIONIITICANT pF X<ME. 

f 

..(i») The usual particles of this nature, ai^e 
sA/g, Mti^ ^vixo, (offa), vfVf simply eignificant of 
time ; and mi, iftstdn, o«, ug, mostly significant of 
tihi^; btit sometimes of ceruse or ground* ^^ 

w,ij(8.) When a verb is connected/W'ith these,. (<») 
It stands in the Indie, Pressor Fut. if a distin^ 
andidc&«ilie,tbii?g,f§ppsitiveJjjridepiaBe(ly/ >v 

iddboiSo: Uxfceirvivtili,} Mefitk j:|iv* l^ liujf^i^^,^. 

With the FuU; e. g. ore...cr^o(rx{;i3j(rsr6, John iv. 21. 
Luke xvii, 22. John iv. 23; xvi.25, al. saepe.* r ' " 
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IP) In t^ .Subjunctive, when any thing ip 
declared as possible or conditional, i. e, which 
will happen* ai&der^ certain circumstances ; in 
which case the particles of time take Av into con- 
nection with them. 

£. ,g. oray,(:^= on av) cro/^tfvjrf 'rdvra^ Luke xvi\. 
10 > xi. 36, Matt. x\u 40. Other particles ; i 
Cor. iii* 16. 1 Ck>r, xi. 35; xi. 34. Matt xiL 20. 
Ja^es V, 7. 1 Cor. xv, 25. 

NoitB 1. 'The Fat* Indie, is sometimes employed 
iQi9il^h,jcaBeSy inBtead of the Subjunctive; e. g. tray 
3Ui89«t, Rev. iv. 9. Luke xiiL 28. (i^i^t in some 
good copies.) (Once with the Imperf., Mark iiL 11.) 
This usage in the classics is doubtlul ; Matth.p. 1007. 

NoTfi 2. The particles of time, with the Subj. 

A or., designate the JFuturum exactumf Mark viii. 38. 

J\Sbn 2^: 25, al. ; but With the Pres. Subj., they desig- 

*oatB an action that is to be often or habitually re^ 

•pea^d m Future. Matth. p. 1006. 

Note ^ After the particle su^ the av i« freqqent- 
ly omitted ; as la;; rsXst^ji (in the better Codices), 
Rev. XX. 5. Matt. xiv. 2S. 2 Pet. I. <6. l^uke 
himJS^ xn.<50 ; sKr. 4,sJ. . » 

. (c) WlUHihe Optative, wh^tf sApf^osteionSiDr 
$u^a^iii^ views mesely ^iffi e.\pressi^d9 and a .re- 
jyetitiot^-er ft^quenft locMrreiice of>4}h^ adtionis 
(Wiially y deriotecl i in 'which case ^ is not ent- 
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the^.v^Nfiw . Te0tai9wty oidy mce dter d:>)^tol& ^^ 

commonly used in its stead, as in Matt, xi^v^dd*'- 
Acts xxiii. 12 ; iv. 21, aL 

rlKMARK. When or/, ^/or/ are employe^ in tbe 
(castltf setts^ of l^r/, l^r^/dif, etc. they are construed in 
tha^ iiaaie way ^ lAte pti^iScles of tltoe'r vii^h h' lltlt 
ca^ :^ith 'the co^uo/ p^rtioles geQQV9%k ')''«'> >. 't./ 

§ 43, MODES AFTER THE FART^CI«ES, orf. «f. , ^, , 

(1.) That p^t of a sentence whidt faltonis 
these particlesi when they hitre4lie seMseWfh^' 
conjunction that^ may be caUed.the cc^vys^Zuii/f?)^ 
of, the. preceding verba, and regarded asVktaiidirtg: 
in the plate of an Ace. case. 

£. g. sXeysv, on iPiii^-^tn aWh 6 /Satr/Xc]);, he said thai .. 
the king sent him. If the question be asked, what 
did "he say ? The ftnswei^ is, that the king, etc., which 
makev th^ real compliment (althou^ indirectly) of , 
the verb ikiytv. 

N9T1I, Jn, ,AH verbs which dssigaole the afiiAioii t)r 
exertion of senses extern^ ori^eri^.OKMS^u.ai^tiQfr: 
immediately .connected, wil|h and, proceeding ,fi;ou^ 
these; d. g. such as nearingy seeing , feeling; n6ticitM\ 
percsiving,^iet^d€i'SkeMi^gyfitc>, and fe6 alsoI'JFud^tJi^,*' 
suppp{iing,\ MitsviAgy meibembeiHnffi i ^ia^iiA^, t^ij^^^ ' > 
mentioni^g^ jf!f^mg^,ei^n^yj^jJ^,2i^o .^^>i«i^csdBab'> 
verbs corresponding to some pt^^ ^flch aff^^gpififc. 
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itif nuinif€0$i^ M plaim^ it if prBHdt H is evktetk^ 
e|& >):iri)ijBi»cb -Ateit^ or rather nyuitB^ a i^ompH^ ' 
»9lN|m3^p«i(tiof a&QDtenee, such as that ab(H6 de^ 
sefibed./ ',:l/ ' 

(2.) The Indicative and Optative modes ^e 
employed in constructions^ in the c^piplimetiifiTy ^ 
claii6eB;it)M In^iciative, when aoy tbti^ is'po* 
sitively and d^ftnitely asserted; the Optati>^e 
when it is declared as a matter of opinion or 
probability. When oiv is added to the Optative, 
ituMhb^ an ft^ession to the probability wliJdi 
thet,9iode4tsi9lf would naturally designate. 

^IMIdki}^^ ; e. g. as fXc^sv, or/ Ms^a^a a^scrr^jxs, he 
sai^ fikat*MBffara had revoked ou^ c$6¥ Sf, Srt' UH'"' 
nertaxiv 6 \&yoi roD ^goD, Rom. ix.- 6. So ttfteq ebe- ' 
where, it being the usual method in the New T^ta^ 

Optative; as a^EX^/varo, on pQv)^oir(f - av d^rOi^cf, ■ i 
voisTv, he answered^ that he should wish ta da everyi v 
thing } il'Tsvy or/ /Lmtv j8ouXo/ro. ^ ^ 

(^.^ < tWben ti» wQirds or vemim^nts 'of'tCt(-^ 
oth*tJa*e»»^pn<JSr«irtS^ or directly recited,' or/ is usii-" ' 
ally employed. Here the Optative is, ^m, the,.i 

t^o^v^ ,]a»fiswma9v.Jie^ai»d^is ««l9(y-'^B^)V^h^iiV ' 
actbMl)^99Wts '^^e^'dfesig^aeedi" cri^^d^^e^' asser- '^; 
tioiii'^iBtfde*. Tn "direct quotatiohsV the o?-/, which 
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often precedes, has no influence upon ibe modes 
that are used in the quotation itself. 

Note 1. Indheet speech (oratio dbMqiJa) is dis- 
tinguished from direeti priaeipally Ky the forn^^xf hich 
it takes. Thus, he said that the king sent him, would 
be the indirect mode of reciting the words of another; 
he said, The king sent me, would be the dire^ one. 
This latter method is almost universal in tlie- Xew 
Testament. Hence the Optative is very sekloot if 
ever employed in cases of this nature, inasmooh as 

the direct kind of citation does not often admit of it. 

1 

Note 2. Examples of the indirect in the Indica- 
tive are very rare in the New Testament. Matt. vii. 
23, hiiX(tyri<t(0) ahroTg^ Sn ouds'jtors eyvojv vfiagy may be 
taken either way. In cases such as in Luke ^ii;^?. 
Matt, xviii. 25. Mark v. 29 ; ix. 9. Aots KX)l.S4. 
JVlatt xvii. 10. Luke xviiL9; xii. Ig, etc, where 
the Optative might be expected, at least in a part of 
these instances, we find the Indicative. Cases of the 
Opt. ^' indirect speech of the nature in question, are 
to be fbund in the text of Knapp, i» John xiii«.24. 
Acts X. 17. 

■ 

The cases in which w-i is placed before direi^ quo- 
tations, are very numerous ; e. g. Matt. ii. 2d ; v. 31 ; 
xxi. 16. Acts xi. 3, et al. saepe. For the most part 
we d(^ ADt, Qf n^ed not* translajbe ^/ in. such <^eir; it 
being mere^.eqtiivaleiit to our dotiUecon^md used 
asdiesiguvof qu9^0n«ni£nglisb4, ' 
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§ 44. MODES AFTER RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND 

PARTICLES. 



i(U) ,.TbeMi*eIati¥€ pronouns are S^ ^(frt^, ^^^^ 
»ff6^,«te^^*tli^' relative particles are •!> ^ni^ h^<h 
iv%iv^ fl^gj/, fcro/, t'jT^iy w;, (when^ whenever J^ ha (where^ 
when,) 

' NoT£ L Tibe clauses in which these relative 
Btaaiiy Are ooHed relative clauses or MiilenciM for dis- 
tinodonfssake^ 

(2.) The Indicative stands in the relative 
clause, aftet any tense whatever in the principal 
one, whenever positive and absolute assertion is 
ii^4e* I'bf Optative^ after any tense in the 
principal clause, whenever mere opinion or a)i- 
prehension is expressed. The Subjunctive, how- 
ever, can stand only after the Present and Fu- 
ture, because it implies conditionality from cii^ 
eomstances, which must arise either from seme- 
thing that now is or will be. In this case Sv Is 
generally added to the relative pronouns or par- 
ticlen. • 

Note 1. ^'Av h also joined ^th the (^itative, 
wfaen^vef <Jbn&ltiohality is asstimad merely or sup- 
posed; e. g. * Thete<»»eTOWj h^re^ 6f >«£«> «» ^/X«- 
TifL^^stev ftXtfi ifot ^(^oUf who would very gladly have 
you for their friendy Rost> § 123. 
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Note 2. The Indicative ako may be' used with &v 
in a reiative sentence («. e. the Ind. Itnperf. and 
Aorist), in order to show that a condition supposed 
was not fctifilled ; or to show some condition arising 
out of something asserted in the context* Rost^ ^ 
) 23. Aum. 2. 

§ 4d« M0DB8 AFTER INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES OR 

PRONOUNS. 

(1.) These are such words as flrfifo g/> r/, wa, 
oTo/bg, mvy and others of similar signification^ when 
used in an interrogative way. 

Note 1. It is these particles as employed before 
tWtr^c/ questions, which is the subject here treated of. 

(2.) In clauses containing these particles, the 
Ind. is employed, whenever that which is mat- 
ter of fact is simply asserted. 

£. g. ' Ye know... 70/^ fu^ ufi,uv,.,iy&f6fM^Vf how I 
was with youy Acts xx* 18 ; ' We know not...7fii;$ vvv 
^}Jemif hinw he now teeth,^ John ix. 21 ; iii. 8 ; vii. 27. 
Cot. iv; 6. £ph. i. 18. John x. 6. Acts x. 18, a!. 
saepe. In some of these eases, there is a mingting of 
the direet and }ndfa*ect question; as is very common 
in theKiassS^. Winer, § 42^ 4. 

(3.) The Si|b|ttnctive is employed where 
things «^V<tf«tNii^|)ostBib(<e are as^ert^. 

E. g. *The Son of Man hath not, mv rriv xifaXijv 
jiyjtfi iokere ^ mdif or can lay his heady Matt. viii.'20. 
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Roa.vBu26. M«ttx< 19; tL S5. Luke xiL H. 
Mark ?L 36; miU. II; iii. 6 (after the Praeltr>» al. 

(4.) The Optative^ when tyljfective fmssihilUy 
is iod^eated. 

£. g. < They began to inquire among themselves, 
ra Tii, ifdt un ^ aitrinf wk» vfikem ii tomid h^* Luke 
xxii. 23. < And she reasoned with herself, ^nrwrhg c7i) 
6 advattfi^i ouro^ irAo/ kmd ofsahOoHon this could he, 
Luke i. 29 ; iii. 15 ; viQ. 9 ; xviii. S6 ; x v. 26. Acts 
XXV. 20 ; XTii. ^ ; xxyti. 12 ; xxi. 33, where the 
difference between the Opt. and Indic. is made ap- 
parent by contrast. 

§ 46. USE OF THE MODES WITH av. 

i 

(I.) This particle has various and important 
uses; and the doctrine respecting it seems to be 
the most subtile and difficult of any thing that 
pertains to Greek syntax. 

Note !« The efibrts of some of the fini Greek 
scholars have been kiid out upon this pajrtkle.v^Amdng 
t^se the most distinguished are exhibiteot i&i Poppo^ 
Programn^de Um ptuttic* Av^ l&16y 4.!fiBisiig)fife Vi 
et Usu av, in his Arisfophk iVif6«9, 'pp. ^7>*^N9<t: of 
which Rost speaks in the highest terms, Gram. p. 250. 
}i&nmDti^'diB*^aHiciela ""'A-v^ firsi' pllntf^dln the* late 
English edit^ , ^> i^t^aoj' Xhe^urust^ >«M?yn]bk 
that, printed by itself in a sm^l pctav^ ft^^ 1.33 1^ 

Note 2. r^tti^^atj^er ^f stUl moredifSqil^y to^he 
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9tud0nt, that graminariaiis of the bigbe^t.rankt suoh 
as Bilttmann and Thiersch, differ con^derably in their 
development of the uses of av, from Hermann and 
others of his school ; Hermann also in some respects, 
from Reisig ; and so of others. It is some satis&c- 
tion however to know, that this difference respects, for 
the most part, the minutiae and subtilties of the doc* 
trine, which are not of great practical moment in most 
cases, if indeed they are in any. That the Greeks 
themselves never thought of all the subtilties which 
recent grammarians have found, is my full persuasion. 

(2.) The original and fundamental meaning 
of the particle av (as stated by Passow), is pa'^ 
hapSi about, nearly, somewhat, someho9», proiMy, 
in some degree or manner, etc. It serves, when 
joined with the Ind. of absolute assertion or de- 
claration, to moderate of course the tone of posi* 
tiveness in the assertion, and to make it more 
of the probable than of the absolute east When 
joined with the Optative, which expresses sub- 
jective possibility or probability, it giy^ empha- 
sis to or strengthens this probability, -etc. hi> 
cording to Hermann (p. 10, seq.), all the grada- 
tions of doubt, difficulty, uncertainty,' and pro- 
bability, are not usually designated l)>y adding 
the particle ay to verbs; bat only those "Which 
he cdM^ fortuita^ by which term he ^e^igrji^tes 
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tliose things which one regards as likely to be or 
to happen.! In other words, it is a sign of the 

' This great master of the Greek idiom has given us, in his 
work above mentioned, p. 9, seq., a view of the exquisite 
adaptednMs of the Greek to express the finer shades of thought, 
suefa as 1 ]iav« no where else met with, and which I eannot 
dvDj m^tlf the pleasure of here abridging and submitting to 
the view of the reader, for his profit. The student must be 
careful to «ote» that the other particles of which mention is 
here made, and which resemble Ati* in regard to meaning , are 
now considered solely in this point of view, and not in respect 
to the construction of the verb, etc., which they may require. 

'There are several other particles besides «v («(>)« which 
have a like meaning ; viz., Zrdv;, irw, ri. But all these difier in 
the manner and gradation of their meaning. This is, indeed, 
coiomon to them all, viz., that they abate the force of positive 
assertion, and introduce something of doubt or ambiguity. Of 
such doubt or uncertainty, the Greeks seem to have made 
/Mtr gradations. (1.) Things merely possible; to express 
which isuf is used. (2.) Things /or^tVou«, i. e. things, the 
occurrence of which is suspended on something future, which 
ouiy OP may not take place ; in which case &f (epio nh) is usad 
(3.) Things verisimilar (verisimilia), i. e. suspended on future 
occurrences, which are more likely on the whole to happen 
than not to happen ; where 9rw is employed. (4.) Things 
probable^ i. e. in regard to which one may 8ay» it would be 
strange if they should not happen ; here <ri is employed. 

All i^iSf is illu3trated by a veyrse £ropi JQov^er f . (a) ^uy ri ^v 
i^^i/UfUf xcu Iff tag ^po S rod UonffiVj two being associated^ pos- 
*^hf' Me orie mtty see fitrtlier than the other. ' Here the bare 
pQifiWts.iS' (Stated ky , i^fii, wit])0«t ai); iatinilKlidQ.t^t ihp 
thin^ wUl or will not be so. The opoosite o^ this, i. e. absoo 
lu^'iraiiSktforil' would Tie made iinitiy by droppirtg the parti- 
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potential and conditional; but tfae kinds and gra- 
dations of these may be, and often are designated 

(4e 7fitst whieh would leare the anertion direet and unqua- 
lified. 

(b) TYie fortmtou$ would be expressed thus : mm «» (xw) vr^i 
rav SM«mv, ^Ae otm perhaps (or perchance) would see better for 
further) than the other ; i. e. it may turn out to be so, or may 
not, events will disclose. The expression of the contrary sen- 
timent in this case would be by inserting vAntrmSf surely, cer- 
tainly , in the room of «» or nit, 

(c) The verisimUar would be thus expressed ; jmu wtf w^ S 
T9U iwifrfv, onCf it is Ukdy, would see further than the other. 
Here the declaration is, that such is the opinion of the speaker, 
or so it seems to him, although he does not make an absolute 
affirmation of it. Such an affirmation would be made by «t or 
^)7, or (which is more usual) both united ; ss tuu n In ir^o t9v 
litomau, undoubtedly the one could see, etc. 

(d) That which is so probable that the contrary cannot well 
be supposed, would be expressed thus ; xm rt vr^i S r«v iy«if»-iy> 
the one, to be sure, would see, etc. In this case, the speaker 
considers the thing asserted, as altoget^ier probable, but not 
absolutely necessary. If he meant to affirm the latter, he would 
put Kfayxmats in the place of rt . 

When compared together, these particles thus nicely making 
gradations, are found to range themselves under two classes ; 
viz., Um possible, and 9tu the verisimUar, are referrible to the 
subjective feelings and views of tke speaker, t. e. they are merrty 
exprewions of opinion, feeling, etc. ; while ii» (^mlf) the fortui- 
tous, and t\ the probable are referrible to ol;!}ective matters, viz. 
to things or events, and not to the mere opinion of the speaker.' 
This, however, must be understood of these particles, as to 
their own proper nature in themselves considered ; for 1» (to 
select an example) is often joined with the Opt. mode, which 
appropriately indicates iwbfective views. 
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wti liaiited by otb^ particles, pronoiiBC (rela- 
tii«)» ele., conneeted with &¥• 

Note 1. Passow gives etwUt wofdy as expressing 
the fundamental meaning of a\r the sense of which is 
given above, as nearly as our language will permit. 
Id many cases the English words there employed as cor- 
responding ¥rith ay,may be retained in a version of the 
Greek ; in maay other cases, the oonditkmalw[kd poten- 
tied modes in English answer the same purpose of 
themselves as the Greek verb with av, and this without 
expressing oiv by a separate particle ; in other cases, 
the &v is to be translated ( if I may so speak) by the 
mere tone of the voice, i. e. by emphasis, or a tone de- 
noting confidence, doubt, etc. Oflen av in an apo- 
dasisy requires to be translated by then and some 
turn of the expression which shews conditionality or 
possibility. The nature of the case shows, that av 
cannot be always rendered alike in English, because 
of the great variety of potential and conditioned ex- 
pressions ; nor indeed always translated at all, except 
in the manner last designated above. 

Note 2. In epic poetry, y-g, xsv, (Dor. xa,) have the 
same meaning as av, and are employed in the same 
manner. Hermann thinks av is a derivate from ava, 
which being first and originally a preposition, then 
becomes an adverb, and finally a conjunction. So 
l^ov'kCfiriv ay, he says, is equivalent to li3ov>.6fj^riv dvd 
rouro* SUV Xlyjj, to g/ Xi^Tj dvd roZrOy etc So xsv, xs 

(^c,) be thinks to be derivates from xa/. (De Partic. 
ay, pp. 4. seq.) The s«,me aMthor states the general 

M 
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power of aK, as being that -which renders indefimie 
cmd unlimUedf what othenoise wonUd be defimte and 
limited; e. g. oq >^ri, he whosays^ i. e.the individual 
who says ; but 8; av Xe^^^, whoever says, i. e. whatever 
individual may say. 

(3.) In independent sentences, av may be 
connected with all the modes, excepting the Im- 
perative ; and even with this it is sometimes con- 
nected in the later Greek poets, in order to in- 
dicate some supposed difficulty in executing the 
command; Rost, § 120. 5. d. With the Subj. 
it does not appear in independent sentences, in 
the New Testament. It is rarely found, also, 
in connection with the Subj. in the classic Greek 
writers, except in Homer and other poets ; and 
when employed in such a connection, it signifies, 
as usual, probability depending on circumstances. 

(4.) In the Indie &v is not unfrequently used 
in independent sentences, (a) It is connected 
with the Future, 

E. g. ^a^^^tfoutf/v av, they toill surely he of good 
courage. So Rost (after Reisig ;) who represents av 
as strengthening the Future, § 125, 5, c. But Pas#- 
sow says, that av moderates the assertion in the Fu- 
ture (Lex. av) and Hermann says : " The ancient 
epic poets employed it very often [in the Future,] 
whenever they meant to indicate some fortuity in re* 
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speet to any thing fotare,'' (p. 28.) These latter 
▼iews are surely the more probable and analogous 
ones. I find no instance of its connection with the 
Fot. Indie, in the New Testament. 

(b.) With the Ptaeterites^ especially the Im- 
perf. and Aorist ; in which case, it implies that 
the thing designated would or might have been 
done, in case something else had been done ; or 
that something was done so often as some other 
thing happened or wa» done. 

£. g. < Why didst thou not put my money out at 
interest, that when I came, (n)y r^x^ av l^a^a aWhy 1 
might have received it with usury ^ Luke xix. 23. 
Comp. Matt. xxy. 27. So in Heb. x. 2, Jcrs/ ahx av 
hiravcavro 'ff^ff^e^CfLsvat, then would they not have ceas^ 
edto be offered. Of the latter meaning above desig- 
nated, I find no instance in the New Testament ; but 
it is common in the classics ; e. g. < But he, whenever 
being driven away he went to another house, ao^- 
himr av xai d'lrh raur9j;, was then driven away from 
this also J i. e. he was usually or habitually driven 
away, 

(5.) In the Optative; where, in connection 
with independent sentences, it is found most fre- 
quently of all. Here it expresses subjective pos- 
sibility, i. e. it indicates the attitude or persua- 
sion of the mind, (whether with or without good 
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cause IS not signified,) in regard to the proba- 
bility or possibility of a thing. 

The Opt. mode itself does this, but when av is add- 
ed to it, it gives prominency or emphasis to its ori- 
ginal power of declaring opinion of subjective possi- 
bility. E. g. oi»x dva(S-)(oifi7iv (without ccv,) / could not 
endure it, a simple declaration of opinion ; but oux av 
dm<s-)(pifL7iv (with av,) a declaration of opinion in view 
of circumstances, then I could not well endure it. So 
in questions with the Opt. the insertion of av indicates 
a doubt in the mind of him who asks them, whether 
that can be, or be done, about which he inquires; e. 
g. Ti dv ^asTji; what can you taell say 9 with the im- 
plication, that in the opinion of the inquirer, the per- 
son addressed would be able to say nothing. But W 
(patrii* would mean simply, What can you say ? in 
reference to the state of mind which the person has 
who is addressed. Both of these questions are dis- 
tinguished from the mere deliberative or doubting 
question, which is expressed in the Subjunctive ; e.g. 
rl (pu ; What can I say ^ i. e. I know not what to say. 

Note 1. In indirect speech or questions, the 
Optative with av follows the Present and FuL Indi- 
cative ; but av is omitted, when the Ind. Pmcfer pre- 
cedes ; e. g. oux g;^w (or l^w) if-ro/ dl,¥ r^oMro/fMiv, /know 
not (or / shall not know)y where I should {or could) 
turn myself; but oux it')(pv ovou roa'XolfiTiv, I kneiv 
not where I could turn myself. The reason of this 
seems to be, that the Pres. and Fut. may be regarded 
as suspended on a condition, yet to be completed ; 
while that which is past cannot be suspended on any 
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condition, for it has already taken place. Hence av 
where conditionality is signified ; and the omission of 
it where it is not 

Note 2. For further development of the Opt. 
mode with oiv and without it, see § 28, 6, a, 6, c. 
The simple expression of a wish ; the simple expres- 
sion of feelings or persuasion, without a reference to 
external circumstances and events that may happen ; 
the mere representation of the opinions of others ; (all 
of which may be expressed by the Optative) ; would 
of course require that dv (which is conditional) should 
be omitted. On the other hand, events deemed merely 
supposeable, possible, probable, etc. ; cases where the 
speaker intends to make the impression, by his words, 
that he states them merely as viewed by his own 
mind ; requests, commands, assertions even, which 
are intended to be so uttered as to be divested of the 
positive and absolute ; all these may and do take av 
in the Optative; although usage sometimes permits 
the omission of it. 

(6.) In the New Testament, the use of oiv in the 
Opt, in an independent sentence, is rare. Where 
it is employed, it denotes subjective possibility 9 
dependent on some condition. 

£. g. crug dv duvaifiriv, * how can /, unless some one 
guide me,' Acts vlii. 31. In Acts ii.l2, ri dv %Xoi 
Tovro sJvat ; what can (or would) this mean f has an 
implied condition attached to it, viz. < if it could be 
explained.' So, in Acts xvii. 18, ri dv 3iXo/ what can 
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this babbler mean ? f. e, if bb words iiave an^f inean- 

IDg. 

V 

(7.) ""Av is often joined with the Inf. mo^e 
and the Participle, in independent sentences; in 
which case it indicates conditumality and proha' 

hiUty. 

E. g. * They supposed, if they could take the 
principal city, ^t^diug av t& aXka le^od^ca^riemy thai 
other things would probahly then yield with ectie* 
' I find raurriv oiv fiovTiv yevofji,evfi9,„&^orgvftii9y this io be 
in dl probability tJie only avoidance^ So in 2 Cor. 
X. 9. uii oiv eK(popsTv bfiJag, as if I taould fain terrify 
you. This is the only instance I have been able to 
find in the New Testament of av with the Inf. ; I 
have not found any with the participle. This shiews 
(what is known to be the fact) the more unfrequent 
and limited use of ^v in the later Greek. 

(8.) In dependent sentences, avis frequently 
employed* (a) Where hypothetical possii^ity 
only is expressed, with the implication that the 
thing supposed has not taken place, because the 
condition was not fulfilled. See § 41, 3»,cf ^nd 
Notes. 

Note 1. In thb case, the protasis has </ with a 
Praetjerite of the Indie, and the apodosis av with the 
Impe^f., Aor., or Perfect. But the av in the apodosis 
may be omitted ; and ia later Greek it often b. i^§ 
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ezftmpleii in John ix« 33 ; viii, 39 (variations). Rom. 
vii. 7, (abridged and the order inverted.) John xv. 
22 ; xix. 1 1 (inverted.) Acts xxvi. 32. In 2 Cor. 
xi.'4f tbe Pretmit is used in the protasis ; so in Diog* 
Laert* II. viii. 4s f/ r«uro faZX^it ftfr/, oux av,..f7iHro. 

NoTB.^. For other cases in which ay, icbs etc., 
are employed, in hypothetical sentences, see in § 41, 

3, hm c 4. bm 

When the particles of time are employed, and 
^tand before tbe Subjunctive, av is joined with 
them, in order to indicate that the thing desig- 
nated may happen, or is objectively possible. 

E. g. orav = ors av, Iw; ay, etc See § 42, 1 and 2 
b with notes. 

. (c)''Ay is frequently joined with the Optative^ 
when It stands after the particles ^r/, w;, (that;) 
in which case it renders prominent the subjective 
seme of the Optative. See § 43, 2. 

(d) Relative pronouns and particles {hi S(ffii$ 
Sku etc. '"^Wy «»9«, o^gy, oro/, oflTWft «g when^ etc.) 
dften take' ay. See § 44. 

NbTfi I.' ^ tn cases of this nature, the fbhse of &*. 
seems to fall mainly on the pronouns and particles ; 
e. g,og he who, og oiv whoever, mtou where, o'Xom av 
wherever : and so of the rest. The construction of 
the verb,, ^oweverj follows the general principles in 
regard'to conditional relative sentences ; see § 44 and 
Notes. "^Ay with* pronouns relative and particles of 
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time, serves to render that indetennioate and inde- 
finite, which otherwise would be definite and spe- 
cific ; e. g. Of (he who) means a specific individual ; 
but <lg &v (whoever) means any partioular individual 
whatev^. See § 46, 2, Note 2. 

Note 2. Of course the unlimited nature of the 
pronouns and particles, in such cases, forbids tliat the 
verb should designate merely and exclusively one 
specific and particular action, etc. They, therefore, 
imply what may happen often, customarily, etc^ or 
action which may be repeated as often as the causes 
supervene. In cases of this nature, (1) The Indie. 
expresses what is aduaiy and might be often repeated; 
as in Mark vi. 56, Acts ii. 45 ; iv. 35. 1 Cor. xii. 
2. (2.) The Subjunctive is employed to express 
what is uncertain or not limited, but objectively pos- 
sible ; as in Matt. x. 1 1 ; xxi. 22, Saa at (t}rvi<ffin, 
ttfhatever ye may ash; -Mark ix. 18 ; xiv. 9. Acts ii. 
39. Rom. X. 13. James iv. 4, al saepe. 

§ 47. DISTINCTIONS MADE IN THE SENSE OF 
PARTICLES, ETC., BY £v. 

(I.) We have already seen (Notes 1, 2 above,} 
what effect o^v bas» when added to the particles 
of time and to the relative pronouns. - The con- 
ditional particle s/ is changed as to its construc- 
tion and meaning, by ^ being united with dik 

In this case it becomes l^v, or its equivalent con- 
tracted ibrm, i)v, (ay sometimes, at the begiikniikf <jf a 
senteajoe, hy^ ifhich .poskion. this . contracted fatva^ ^ 
distinguished.) 
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The distinotion between c/ and idivsst i/ av may be 
made palpable. E/ is a mere logical ifi belonging simply 
to the expression of an act of the mind, which doubts 
or which conceives of a thing conditionally. It may 
therefore be employed in connection with most, if not 
all, of the lenses* 'Bc^y (for the most part confined 
to the Sut^.) is properly used only in reference to 
that which is yet to he developed by the future ; e. 
g. e/ roDrd yinrai (Indie,) if this is so; i. e. I assume 
this as being so, without making the inquiry as to 
the fact whether it will really occur or not* £/ roDro 
ytmro (Opt.) would mean, if this should be #o, with 
the assumption merely that it is possible or probable. 
E/ tqZto iymro (Indie. Praet,) if this were so ; i. e. 
I assume it, although it is not so, or cannot be so. 
But when tan is employed, the Subj. is used, and the 
meaning has a future aspect ; e. g. iclv rovro yivirrah 
if this may be so ; i. e. I assume it, and it is altogether 
possible ; but whether it will actually be so or not, 
must depend on events yet future. In other words, 
the Subj. expresses conditionality depending on ex- 
ternal circumstances, and not mere logical condition* 
ality existing only in the conceptions of the mind. It 
is thus that Hermann developes the difference be- 
tween f/ and lay (?!», av), in his Notes to Vigerus de 
Idioiismi^ Note 422. For variations in the construc- 
tion of s/ and iay, see § 41« 4. a. b. 

§ 48» G«NERA{« BBMARES <>N THE NATURE Q3P cU 

(1.) The fl'^Timc design of this p?irticle seems, 
ip view of all that Ims been said, to be this, viz., 
to exprtess inod^r^ed assertten. Thue wkb the 
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Indicative, it changes the tone from that w^ich 
is positive and categorical, to that which is more 
gentle and courteous ; as o{»x oJiS* av I do not ctr^ 
tainly knoio, I do not well knowy etc. In the 
Subjland Opt., {modes of possibilityf probcUnli^i 
conditwnality^ etc.,) it aids the more definite ex- 
pression of that which is not designed to be po- 
sitive and categorical. When joined with rela- 
tive pronouns or adverbs, it renders th^m inde- 
finite, which otherwise would be definite ; as h he 
wfwy og av whoever. One general principle, 
therefore, runs through all the cases of its usage. 

(2.) The ancient Greeks employed av much 
oftener, especially the Attics, than the modern ; 
and in a much wider extent. The niceties of 
expression connected with its use, went gradu- 
ally into desuetude, as the language declined. 
Hence its comparatively unfrequent use in the 
New Testament* 



IMPERATIVE. 

§ 49. USE OF THE IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(I.) 'Ilie tmpyrative is employed not only to 
design^,^ diiejQtcotaxmndsj but also r^^i^ests, ex- 
hortations, warnings, permissions, etc. 
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E. g. ' If the unbelieving depart, ;^«^/^0^», le< 
Omdepaftf (pennisaive,) 1 Cor. yiu 15. So d^tw/rw, 
kt him be ignofrant, 1 Cor. xiv. 38. In £ph. iv. 26, 
o^/^£tf^s xtLi iiAi afj^rdvtn, the first verb is permis- 
sive, i. e. you may be angry, but not so as to sin. 
Let it be remembered that Jesus himself looked on 
the Pharisees ^ar 6^g^ Mark iii. 5, In Matt xxiii. 
p2, Xh^ Imp. seema to be permissive. The precative 
sense of the Imper. hardly needs illustration, it is so 
common ; see in the Lord's prayer, 6^;, ap;^ Matt, 
vi. 11, 1*2, et alibi saepe. 

(2.) When two Imperatives are connected by 
%»;, the first usually designates something which 
is conditional in respect to the second. 

£. g. i^in^(fw ml) 7ds, search and «ee, i. e, search 
and then you will see, John vii. 52. 

Note 1. The Imp. is often used instead of the con- 
ditional modes, in the first part of a conditional sen- 
tence, when the last part or apodosis takes a verb in 
the Indie, etc. ; as Xucrars rhv vahv roDrov, xai,,.iysgat 
aMvf John ii. 19. So James iv. 7. £ph. v. 14. al. 

(3.) A moderated Imp. sense is made by ha 
with the Aor. Subjunctive. 

E. g. ha 'fsa^ayyiiXjig rtcl^ exhort some^ op that you 
should exhort some^ 1 Tim. i. 3. Mark v. 23. 2 Cor. 
Viii.^/ B^hl v. dS, al. In trio^t eafeed bf this nature, 
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there seems to be an ellipsis of some verb before Iva 
X. r. X. such as va^axdkSi <», or dso/Jbat tfouy etc. 

(4.) When an Imper. in a negative sense is 
required amJ (not ou) is always employed. Very 
often the Subjunctive with fi^r^ is employed, in 
the like manner, for prohibition. 

4 

Note 1. Yet the use of the ivro modes does not 
seem to be precisely the same. The Subj. with f/oi 
is employed usually in general prohibitions ; e. g. 
Mark X. 19, (i^ xXs-^ri^y fi^ ^ovsvcrig, etc.; while the 
corresponding Imper. would seem to be a command 
to desist from an action already begun ; e. g. j^^ /jmi 
avrfkeyt do not contradict me [as you have begun to 
do] ; firi fioi avriXe^fig^ you must never contradict me. 
But the Fut. Indie, with o-j is also employed for the 
like purpose with the Subj. ; as o'j x>a-^iig, Matt xix. 
18, al. 

(5.) More generally the Present Imper. has 
reference to a continued or often repeated action, 
while the Aorist is used in reference to a parti- 
cular thing, which is done once for all ; but this 
nicety is not always observed. 

E. g. Aorist ; a^6v cou rhv xod^^aroty take vp thy 
bed, Mark ii. 9. So Mark i. 44; iii.5; vi. 11. John 
ii. 7 ; xiii. 27. Acts i. 24, et al. saepe. In other 
cases the usage is different, as /i^uvan (Aor.), abide^ 
Matt X. 11. John xv. 4. Acts xvi. 15. 1 John v^ 
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21, al. saepe^ all indicating acUons of an enduring 

nature. 

Present ; /i^ u^\o(p^6vu be not high minded^ 
which is applicable at all times. So in Rom. xi. 20 ; 
xii. 20 ; xiii. 3. James ii. 12. 1 Tim. iv. 7, et al. 
saepe. It does not appear that the Pres. Imper. is 
used for one particular action only; but the Aor. 
(which sometimes is used in the same sense as the 
Present) is not unfrequently found in the same con- 
nection with the Pres. Imper.; e.g in John ii. 16, 
«§arg.../ttw Tfli€?H* 1 Cor. xv. 84. Matt. iii. 3. 

(6.) The Perf. Imper. is seldom employed in 
the New Testament. When it is, it designates 
the entire completion of the action, etc., com- 
manded. 

£. g. d^'roXfXvtrai trig uc^sveiag <rov, be thou entirely 

freed from thine infirmity^ Luke xiii. 12. Mark iv. 

39. So in the classics, where it denotes that the ac- 

tion is to be completed and to remain so ; Matth. II. 

p! 947. 



INFINITIVE. 

V §^50. NATURE -AND USES OF THE INFWIT(y£ MODE. 

(1.) The Inf. naode is a kind of j^stract foVm 
of the verb (nomen actioni^ yel passionis),, which 
of itself expresses ihnitations nrfther' of tim*, 
number, nor person. It is of a mixed character. 
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partaking both of the nature of a verb and of a 
noun. For the most part, its regimen as to nouns, 
etc., connected with it, is the same as that of the 
verb in the definite modes and tenses ; and this 
even when it is employed as a noun* Hence it 
is capable of nearly all the offices of a noun and 
of a verb ; and often it stands in both relations 
at one and the same time. 

£. g. rh fjAfi^id^cu rfi xaxiq^ the blaming of evil; for 
so we translate it, although xaxia is in the Dat. go- 
verned by fisfifii^ou. So rh ^avarovv dvS^cG^ou; the 
hilling of men, and so in a multitude of cases, where, 
although the Gen. of relation is implied, the usual 
regimen of the verb is retained. 

(2.) The Inf. with or without the article, is 
often used as the svbject of a proposition; it is so 
used also, when connected with nouns, pronouns, 
participles, adjectives, etc., which help to form 
with it one composite subject. 

£. g. s/ E§s0r/...ds^flMrctj!e/y, is itlawfid to heal, i. e. is 
healiug lawful ? Matt. xii. 10. So rh I'^itv p^jf^ara 
r^hu i(friy the possession of wealth is pleasant ; rh ^au^uv 
xoKSv scrt. Composite subjects of a sentence, formed 
in connection with the Inf., are also very common, as 
xaXov icriv ij/Ma^ ids iJvat, that toe should be herC'-^is 
goody Matt. xvii. 4, where the whole phrase ^jca&c &^ 
ihcu is the subject of the proposition. So xotXCv coi s- 
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0r/v E/(»>3e7P tig r^r tfitiiv ^uXt» tj xuXX&v, Matt, xviii. 8, 
where all but the three first words oonstitate the sub-' 
ject of the sentence. Heb. xiii. 9. John xviii. 14. 
1 Cor. xi. 13. 1 Pet- ii. 15, al. 

NoT£ 1. The article, when added to the Inf. in 
such cases, does not seem to depart from its customary 
usage before nouns. It is inserted when special stress 
is laid by the writer on the Inf. ; and omitted in other 
cases : e. g. xaXhv rh t^riXoy^ou h xaXp, io be zealaua 
in a good thing is laudable^ Gal. iv. 18. Rom. iv. 21. 
I Cor. vii. 11. PhU.i.21, 29. 

Note 2. Instead of the Inf., or the Inf. and words 
connected with it, as the subject of a proposition, other 
conditional modes and expressions are frequently em- 
ployed ; e. g. xakhv ijy a\ir<fty si ovx sygvv^^fi, Mark xiv. 
21 ; so sav fitivuffiv ug x(fyd) makes the subject, in 1 Cor. 
vii. 8 ; ha lyu d^sXSft;, in John xvi. 7 ; and often so. 
This is not common in the earlier classics ; but it is 
not unusual in the later ones. 

(3.) The Infinitive is often employed to de- 
signate the complement of verbs, i, e, to com* 
plete the idea which is necessary to fill out the 
sense of the preceding verb. 

£. g. SsX&i aTreT^s/iy eXirl^u d/a^o^g^s/c, it dvvaffai 
<jn(Sriv6aiy Xiytav iJvai riva jauriv, and so after any verbs 
which of themselves do not indicate a complete idea, 
and have no noun, etc., as a direct object or comple- 
ment. 
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Note 1. The article is not uofreqiienUy employed 
before lofinitives of this kind also, and for its usual pur- 
pose of emphaas or specification ; as ri /mjMb yAtiffoats 
fLfi T.ur/,'jsrf,forlndnolihespeakmff witk Umgmu^ 1 Cor. 
xiv. 39 ; c'jy^ a^rayfiw iyicoTG ro thai Jsa Ss^, ke re- 
garded not the being equai wiA Gcd as a iking to be 
eagerly eotetedj PhiL iL 6. Rom. xiv. 13. Acts iv. 
18. Luke TiL 21, aL 

(4.) The Inf. after another verb may have 
the same subject (agent) as its preceding Verb ; 
or it may have a different one. 

(a) When it has the saine subject, that sub- 
ject is of course understood to be in the Nomina- 
tive, although not expressed, and any adjuncts, 
adjectives, participles, etc., relating to this sub- 
ject must be in the same case. 

£. g. JX^/^fti dia'ffo^iuofjksvog ^satfatfSa/ ufiag, J hope, 
when I pass through^ to see youy i. e. I, passing 
through, hope, etc., Rom. xv. 24; diOfjLai rh fin 
^apojv ^a3p?(ra/, I pray that when present I may 
not be bold, i. e. syu dsofiai ^a^oiv, x. r. X, I pray that 
I when present, etc, 2 Cor. x. 2. Rom. i. 22. Acts 
xiv. 10. So in the classics; l^axig sJvai dsffTcrriC' 
srrsiffd avToug elvat ^dg^ I have persuaded them that I 
am a god. 

(h) When the Inf. has a different subject 
from that of the preceding verb, that subject is 
regularly put in the accusative. 
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£• g. ffovXofjbai v^otfiO^i^at roi^g dt^^fiifnug, I desire 
^ai men should prat/y 1 Tim. ii. 8. 2 Pet. i, 15. 1 
Cor. vii. 10. Acts xiv. 19, al. saepe. 

NoTB 1. Yet peculiar regimen may change the 
case of the subject, and throw it out of the usual con- 
struction, t. e. out of the Ace. ; e. g. xiitrrw 9 v ahroTgy 
fL^i €ireyvuxfvas rviv 6^, x. r. X., where auroTj; is put in 
the Dat. afker x^s/^ov, while, so far as the Inf. is con- 
cerned, auToug would be the regular construction, 2 
Pet. ii. 21. So in the classics: do; fjkot ^avvivai a^iffiy 
help me to appear worthy; vfiTv,,J^i<fri thMfitd^iyivl- 
tfSa/, it is permitted to you to be fortunate ; airattt 
iiunieiCiv,.,yiA(&ai Xa/jt^^^oTg^ it has happened to them 
all J to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Geni- 
tive ; Ideovro ahroZ thai T^o^vfJkovy they besought him to be 
ready ; sv^TiOtig . . .ru|avyou$ . ..die^^aofisvovg , . ,ij^b hrai^uv 
.,.doxo{tvrojv ^iKu¥ thaiy where (pikw agrees with the 
preceding noun (Irai^uv)^ which is the subject of thau 
All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the 
Inf. is thrown out of the Ace. into another oblique 
case, and where adjunct words (as above) conform 
to that other oblique case, are called cases of attrac- 
tion, because the predicate or adjunct word is at- 
tracted to the same case with its principal noun or 
pronoun. 

But the student should note, that such attraction, 
although admissible at the pleasure of an author, is 
not always practised ; e. g. Herod. III. 36, hsntXaTo 
roTg ^s^dirovffif \a^6vrag fAiv oLiroxriTvai, he commanded 
the servants^ that they should take and kill him^ 
where the writer might have said Xa/3ou(r/, but he has 

N 
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followed the usual construction, viz. the Ace. case. 
Often is the regular construction (the Ace.) adopted 
for the adjunct word, where the subject is so remote 
from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense 
obscure. 

Note 2. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the 
preceding verb b one and the same, it is not usual 
to repeat it before the Inf. ; e, g, o plKog s^n tf^ouda^s/v, 
i. e. owrhv tf^^ouda^s/r see also the examples under a 
above. Yet where emphasis is demanded, the sub- 
ject may be repeated, and then it is put in the Ace. 
case, like the examples under b; e. g. syu sfjMurhv cu 
Xoyi^ofLai xaru\fi^s¥aty Phil. iii. 13. So xai (h ou 
vofjki^ca ^aTba 6h o'E^uxsva/, / do not think myself to fuive 
been bom your child^ Eurip. Ale 657 ; and thus not 
unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, 
p. 507. 

(5.) The Inf. alone, or with more or fewer 
words joined with it (as may be necessary to 
complete any particular expression of thought), 
is often employed for the purposes of defining, 
limiting, specifying, explaining, etc., the pre- 
ceding expression. 

£. g. sp^fiuv wra axohiiVy having ears to hear^ i. e. 
ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke viii. 8 ; i^ouffta yvvaTxa frt^idysivy power 
to lead about a wife^ where the Infin. nes^iayvvy defines 
the nature of the power, 1 Cor. ix. 5 ; a ^a^gXa/3o» 
x^afg/P, which they have received in order to retain 
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or holdfast^ Mark vii» 4 ; thutKw aur J vn7\f o^o^ they 
gave him vinegar to drinky i. e. that he might drink 
it, Matt. xxviL 34 ; ou fisnvoTiaav do\J¥ou aunfi do^av, 
thei/ did not repent to give him glory, u e. so as to 
give him glory, Rev. xvi. 9; ^X^o^/bsy v^Mfxuviigat 
avr^y we have come in order to worship him. Matt, 
ii. 2. Rev, xu. 2. 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2. 1 Cor. i. 17 ; x. 
7. Matt. xi. 7 ; xx. 28. Luke i. 17. John iv. 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. § 532, d., for evidences of the 
like usage in the classics. In fact, the use of the Inf. 
Id them, is even more lax than in the New Testa- 
ment 

Note 1. In cases where design is to be indicated 
by the Inf., it often takes uart before it ; e. g. xa- 
Tfi^fi^rififSy a'lrh rou v6fjitOu,.,oi(fT6 douXsus/y, in order t/iat 
we might serve, etc., Rom. vii. 6. Luke ix. 52. 2 
Cor. iii. 7, al. saepe. Once &g is used for u<m, Acts 
XX. 24 ; so also, occasionally in the classics, Rost, § 
125, 8. 

(6.) The Inf. is often employed after adjec- 
tives, which of themselves do not imply a mean- 
ing that is of itself complete, but only ability or 
fitness to do or be something, or a general qua- 
lity which needs specification in order to be as 
definite as the writer intends it should be. 

£• g. such adjectives as duvarhi^ olog rs, adumrogj /xa- 
v6iy aya^hg, §(jjidiog, %aA.C4rig, a^iog, jSa^ug, xaxbg, ofiotogy 
roiourog, and the like, take the Inf. after them ; and so 
all adjectives whose nature requires something to be 
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added, in order to complete or define the idea which 
they express ; as dvvaro^ xu>,v(raiy Acts xi. 17 ; txavhg 
...XDtfa/, Mark i. 7, etc. So ^(^diov voriffai, p^aXerov 
Xsynvy etc. 

(7.) The Inf. is often employed as a noun in 
all cases^ (the Voc. of compellation only except- 
ed) ; in which state it takes the article with its 
variations, but in other respects remains inde- 
clinable. 

For the Nom. case (when it is the subject of a pro- 
position), see Nos. 1, 2, above. Of the Genitive, 
examples almost without number might be adduced ; 
e. g. (in a gerundial sense), e^ouffla rou /l^ l^a^so^a/, 
1 Cor. ix. 1 ; sX^/j rov fiirs^s/Vy 1 Cor. ix. 10. 1 Peh 
iv. 17. Actsxiv. 9; xx. 3; xxiii. 15. Luke xxiv. 
25. So after verbs and prepositions governing the 
Genitive ; as eXap^g rcD ^vfiiaffai, Luke i. 9. Rom. 
XV. 22. Luke iv. 42. Acts x. 47 ; xiv. 18; xx. 27. 

1 Pet. iii. 10. 1 Cor. xvi. 4. Heb. ii. 15, al saepe. 
And thus in the classics. 

The Dative ; as Iv rp axovttvy Acts viii. 6 ; ev rp 
xa^ivde/Vf Matt. xiii. 25. Luke i. 8. Gal. iv. 18. 
Acts iii. 26, al. saepe ; and so in the classics. 

The Accusative ; as etg rb fiii sJmiy I Cor. x. 6. 

2 Cor. viii. 6, 'r^hg rh ^ga^?va/. Matt. vi. 1. 2 Cor. 
iii. 13 ; fisra rh sys^^tivat fj,s, Matt. xxvi. 32. Luke 
xii. 5. Mark i. 14. In like manner the Inf. with 
cr^/v or cr^/v 7J may be considered as an Inf. naminas- 
cens ; e. g. ^^/v a^o^afc/V rh iratbky fJLO\)y John iv. 49. 
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Matt. xxvi. 84; i. 18. Acts vii. 2. John viii. 58. 
Ofben with rh and without a preposition. And thus 
in the classics. 

(8.) The Inf. with rou and rp before it (the 
usual signs of the Gen. and Dative), particu- 
larly with roD, has a widely extended use in the 
New Testament, which is hardly capable of 
being defined by precise limits. 

(a) Specially b the Inf. with roD used to indicate 
design, end to be accomplished ; and this in almost 
every kind of connection. E. g. * To open their 
eyes, rou axoer^s-^ou a^i (Txrfrou;, in order to turn them 
from darkness,* Acts xxvi. 18; < No man shall set on 
thee, roD xaTtuffaJ gs, in order to do thee harm,' Acts 
xyiii. 10 ; • A sower lg3XS6v...roD cweTj^ai, went out »., 
for to sow, Mark iv. 3. Luke xxii. 31. Heb. x. 7. 
Rom. vi. 6. Acts xxi. 12. James v. 17, al. saepe. 
Luke and Paul abound in this idiom ; also the Sept. 
in like manner. Nor is this mode of constructing 
the Inf. foreign to the classics, but of frequent oc- 
currence, particularly in the later Greek. 

Note 1. Cases of this nature should be carefully 
distinguished from those in which the verb governs 
the Inf. nominascens in the Genitive ; e. g. 'mxo'jrr6^ 
fji,riy.,.ro\i i>387V, Rom. xv. 22. So in Luke iv. 42. 
Acts X. 47 ; xiv. 18 ; xx. 27, al. 

(b) There are many cases, however, where rou 
with the Inf. is employed in a much more lax sense, 
and merely as epexegetical ; sometimes, indeed, it 
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seems to be used merely as a common Infinitive ; e. 
g. • He evilly treated our fathers, rou To/g?i' fx^era r& 
^§e(priy so that they made outcasts of their children! 
Acts vii. 19; ' Why gaze ye at us, u)g,„'jF2voiriXb6i ro5 
^£p/^ars7y ahrhv as having made him to taalh,* Acts 
iii. 12; x^iv(a..,fnri6TtTkai avrcTg rov dire^st^ou, lam of 
the opinion.., that we should send to them to abstain^ 
etc., Acts XV. 20 ; He will give his angels charge con* 
cerning thee, rov d/a^uXa^ai, to keep theey etc' Luke 
iv. 10 ; < And when it was thought good rou a^o^Xe/v 
Tifiag, that we should saily Acts xxvii. 1 ; < he set his 
face roD ^o^suetf^a/, to go,* Luke ix. 51. The three 
last cases may be said to partake of the nature of the 
Inf. with design, as described under a above. But 
not unfrequently, of two infinitives standing in the 
same predicament, the one has rov before it, while 
the other omits it; e. g. Luke i. 79, i^/9avai...roD xo- 
rsv^vvar Luke i. 77, hroifidffai..,rov dovvar ib« v. 72, 
78, froiii<fou...fiv7j<^rivM...rov dovvaty etc. In the Sept. 
this lax manner of employing the Inf. with rov is 
everywhere to be met with ; e. g. Josh. xxii. 26. 1 
Kings xiii. 16 ; xvi. 19 ; viii. 18. Judith xiii. 12, 20. 
1 Mace. vi. 59. Ruth i. 16. Joel ii. 21, and al. 
saepissime. 

Note 2. Such a lax use of rov with the Inf., even 
in cases where design or end is not the specific object, 
belongs only to the later Greek ; the frequency of it> 
only to Hellenism or Hebraism. The Hebrews used 

their Inf. with b in a similar manner. One can hard- 

ly doubt that the Sept. and New Testament have, in 
some measure, been modified by this Hebrew usage. 
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(c) The IdF. with rp before it, may be reckoned as 
a species of Inf. nominascenSf where the Dat. case 
designates (as elsewhere, § 18, 5) the cause or occo" 
sion ; e. g. M had no rest in my mind, rf) /cti) cu^s/V 
T/roy because I didnotfind Titus,' 2 Cor. ii. 12. And 
so in the classics. But this is not a common usage of 
the New Testament. In 1 Thess. iii. 3, rp jiifidiva 
tfcd¥s<^cuy that no one should he shahen, seems to be 
used in the same manner as s/; rh fitidsva tfa/yc<rda/, or 

(9.) The Inf. is sometimes employed in an 
Imperative and hortatory sense. 

Note 1. This is very frequent among the ancient 
Greek poets ; Matth. §§ 546, 547. Of course it is 
employed for the Imper. 2d and dd persons ; abo for 
the Subjunctive Ist pers. plural, etc. Thb is not com- 
mon in the New Testament ; but hoZvai in Rev. x. 9, 
uhivcuy in Col. iv. 6, aroiy^fTv in Phil. iii. 16, seems to 
be used in an imperative or hortatory sense. In 
such cases, it is usual for grammarians to supply biTy 
fie/ivTiffOy etc., before the Inf. ; but this is superfluous, 
inasmuch as the idiom is so common in the better 
classics. 

(10.) The usual distinction between the Inf. 
Aor.9 as marking a thing that happens but once 
or is soon passed ; and the Present, as marking 
continued action ; is generally observed in the 
New Testament, as well as in the classics. 
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(a) Aorist after the Praeterite of another Verb; as 
vM^ Jih\i}Kt,rfi oAtrh d^tfo/, Mark v. 3; oux ^sXsv... 
s'jraoai, Luke xviii. 13. John vi. 21. Mark ii. 4. 
(b) Aorist when an action of short continuance is 
plainly intended; e. g. dvva(^i,.,ivwom6ai, ye can,,, 
give almSf Mark xiv. 7 ; havrhv ou duvarat ffSfgou, Mark 
XV. 31 ; xiv. 31. Matt. xix. 3; v. 13. John iii. 4; 
xi. 37 ; ix. 27 ; xii. 21. Acts iv. 16. Rev. ii. 21, 
al. saepe. 

(c) So after verbs signifying to hope, promise^ com' 
mandj unsh, wiU, etc. ; e. g. iXvi^tn aieoKu^ih^ Luke 
vi. 34. Mark xiv. 11. Acts ii. 30; iii. 18. Rom. 
XV. 24. 1 Cor. xvi. 7. {d) In like manner after v^n 
and iF^h vj* e. g. Matt. i. 18. Luke xxii. 34. Acts ii. 
20 ; vii. 2, al. 

Note 1. Yet this usage of employing the Aorist 
to designate temporary action, is not so strenuously 
observed as to admit of no exception ; see Rom. xv. 
9. d$^<itfa/y et al. similia in al. locis. 

Oh the other hand ; (e) The present is sometimes 
employed to designate continued action or influence, 
etc. ; as ifLs bit i^a^scSa/, it becomes me constantly to 
ply my loorh^ John ix. 4 ; < If any will 'iroitTv [habitu- 
ally] do the will of God,* etc., John vii. 17 ; < No one 
is able douXsustv, to serve two masters, Luke xvi. 13. 
Matt. vi. 24. Mark ii. 19, et al saepe. 

Note 2. Whether the writer will represent an ac- 
tion as of short duration and taking place once for all, 
or as continued, often depends entirely on the design 
of his own mind, or on the view which he takes of 
it, rather than on the nature of the thing itself. Hence 
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many apparent cases of exception to the principles 
here laid down occur ; e. g. Luke xiv. 28 ; xx. 22 ; 
xix. 5. John xvi. 19. The two constructions (Inf. 
Aor. and Pres.) are sometimes even commingled in 
the same sentence; as Mark xiv. 71 ; which happens 
also, not unfrequently, in the classics ; Winer p. 276. 
The helping verb fiiXkea takes either Pres., Aor., or 
Fut. after it. 

(11.) The Perf, and Future commonly retain 
their appropriate meaning in the Inf. mode. 

(12.) The Inf. is not unfrequently exchanged 
for the Subj. with ha^ 

£. g. * My meat is iva toiu^ that I may do the will, 
etc., John iv. 34; *I am not worthy, ha Xuffw,' etc., 
John i. 27 ; and thus very often in the New Testa- 
ment. The like constructions also occur in the classics ; 
Winer, § 45. 9. 



PARTICIPLE. 

§ 51. NATURE AND OBJECT OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

(1.) The principal difficulty with respect to 
a correct understanding of the Participle, (the 
real participle, and not a mere participial adjec- 
tive), consists in rightly distinguishing it from 
the Inf. mode, as to its true signification. Both 
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depend on another verb, i. e. they must precede 
or follow a verb, and have a necessary relation 
to it ; and in certain cases the same sentiment 
(for substance) might be expressed by either; 
although in general they are quite distinct. 

(2.) The Inf, mode (as the object of a sentence) 
expresses, (a) The resnlty i. e. design^ or designed 
consequence^ of the action designated by its pre- 
ceding verb, {b) The simple object of the main 
verb; like a noun in the Ace. case, (c) The 
limitations with which, or respect in which, the 
word to which it stands related is to be taken. 
The Inf. may be employed either with or with- 
out an agenty according to the nature of the case ; 
and when it has one, it designates not the quality^ 
etc., of the agent, but only how he may act, 
feel, etc. 

On the other hand ; the Participle always de- 
signates some quality^ powers attribute^ (either 
active or passive), as belonging to a person or 
thing. For the most part it designates that 
which exists independently of the agency ex% 
pressed by the principal verb, i. e. something 
belonging to the agent or object of the sentence ; 
while the Inf. designates that which is to be 
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brought about by the agency of the principal 
verb, or that which is actually effected or affect- 
ed by it, or that which serves to explain the 
manner or measure of its action. 

On these distinctions between the Part, and Inf. 
mode depend some of the greatest niceties of the 
Greek language. They merit, therefore, an attentive 
consideration. The subject may, in some measure,, 
be illustrated by examples. 

(a) The Inf, expresses design ; e. g. ^iXw y^dcpuv^ 
I wish to write. Here, the meaning of deXw by itself 
is incomplete ; its complement is y^d^s/v, which shows 
the object that is willed or desired. The same is 
the case with all other verbs, whose meaning is in- 
complete in itself. Specially do all verbs that de- 
signate the action of the senses internal or external, 
whether primary or secondary, require a complex 
ment ; e. g. to see, hear, perceive, understand, prove, 
show, tell, disclose, remember, forget, etc., etc., all 
require a complement or chjecty towards which the 
action is directed, or on which it falls. 0€Xa; /^afoi/ra, 
would make a sense entirely different from ^tkoi y^d* 
piVy as every one instantly perceives. 

Note 1. Verbs, which in some of their meanings 
are complete or intransitive, may take the Inf. afler 
them in other meanings that are incomplete ; and so 
it may stand after whole phrases, or after adjectives, 
or nouns, which require a complement in order to 
complete their meaning. 
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(b) The Inf. of cbjeet is nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, and hardly needs to be made distinct ; e. g. 
tviidi fit ^o^guscSa/, he persuaded me to go ; IvoD^lrrid 
aWh (Sda^^oviT^f^ he advised him to be considerate ; in 
all which cases, the Ace. of the Part, would give the 
sentence wholly a different turn, inasmuch as the par- 
ticiple would designate a quality already existing, or 
an action already performed or designed to be so ; e. 
g. ivou^snitfsy ahrh (TM^^ovouvro, he advised him being 
considerate^ etc, 

(c) The Inf expresses limitation or explanation ; 
e. g. Jxa/yuro...i^a xxt^i^vricai^ he excelled as to steering 
a ship ; ^Uiv avsfjkOKTtv ofLoToiy like the winds in respect 
to running ; aXsyeivoi dafirifLivai, difficult as to being 
subdued ; where the participle would make a sense not 
at all resembling that of the Infinitive. 

On the other hand ; (d) The Participle designates 
quality, etc., of some person or thing, as existing in 
past, present, or future time, (according to the tense 
of the Part.;) e. g. o^Si (Ts yod^ovra* axouw <fe dtddffMvra' 
or where the subject of the Part, and the verb are the 
same, as o7da ^vrirog cDv, lit. being mortal I know ity 
i. e. I know that I am mortal. It is only where the 
Part, is of the Future^ that it designates a meaning 
hardly to be distinguished from the Inf. ; e. g. tiyj^iMu 
^^dffcavy I am come in order to tell ; where i^ofMu 
p^d^ou would designate for substance the same mean- 
ing. All that needs to be said, in cases such as this 
latter one, is, that the mode of expression is different. 

Remark. The difference between the Inf. and 
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Part, may be more briefly stated in the following man* 
ner ; viz., the Part, is employed whenever a state or 
condition is designated, in which the subject or object 
of the sentence is, or is considered as being ; the Inf. 
is employed whenever a writer means to assert, that 
a particular state or condition is yet to take place, or 
can take place. But even here, the Part, of the Fu' 
ture (as s^^ojumi ^^dtfuv) can hardly be distinguished as 
to meaning from the Inf. (as in f^p^o^ua/ f^daou.) 

NoT£ 1. Additional illustrations of these distinc- 
tions may be made ; e. g. Luke xvi. 3, iwatretv a/c^u- 
vo/Matf I am ashamed to beg, i. e. to betake myself to 
begging, which I do not now practice ; but i^atrutv 
oUff^vvofdMtf I am ashamed of begging, or being a beg» 
gar I am ashamed, would indicate of course that he 
was already in the practice of begging. In like man- 
ner, 6 xs/^fiJ/v ?f%6ro y/yvgffSa/, the winter was about to 
set in, or began to set in ; while o "Xitfim fi^iro ysvo^ 
/Livoi means, the winter had already commenced. So 
^xoutfa rhv Arjfioc^ivri Xsyovrct, I heard Demosthenes say, 
i. e. I heard him with my own ears ; while ocxouo) rh 
ArifjLO(^svri Xeystv, 1 hear that Demosthenes says, i. e. 
I have heard it from another. In like manner, xXahiv 
l<pamro, he seemed to weep; while xXa/W J^amro would 
mean, he visibly or plainly wept, * A'TrtiyysiXaro ij 
mXig ToXio^xov/i^svri, it is reported that the city is be- 
sieged, lit. the city besieged is reported, such being 
actually the case in the view of the speaker : while 
dcrjjyyg/Xaro tj croKig <jroXio^xtTff^at would mean, it is re- 
ported [merely] that the city is besieged. 
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§ 52. CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES. 

(1.) Participles, in general, stand only in con- 
nection with 2^ finite verb, or with a noun. 

(2.) As a general rule, they conform as to 
ffender^ number^ and case^ to the nouns which they 
qualify, define, etc. In this respect they put on 
the nature of adjectives ; and they are also sub- 
ject to anomalies of concord, in the same manner 
as adjectives. 

Note 1. Nouns of multitude may have a Part 
plural ; or a Part, singular may be connected with the 
plural agent of a verb, when it is intended to desig- 
nate the generic idea of ea^hy as ^(a^ufLsyf XajS^v, let 
us go, each one taking. In general, where Participles 
differ from their nouns in respect to case, it is the re- 
sult of avaxoXu^ov in the sentence ; see § 73. 

Note 2. (a) If the subject of a Part, is the same 
with that of the verb, it is of course put in the Nomi- 
native ; as oTBa ^vrirhg wr of^^o/c&a/ bthdaxm. (b) If the 
subject be in the Ace, so is the Part. ; as lixouca au- 
rhv Xsyovra, (c) So also as to the Gen. and Dative ; 
as fit^riaai jtiou rl adixov nr^drrovrag* have you known me 
as doing any thing unfustf Ovdeirore /lirsfisXries /tut 
(fiy?i(favTif I never repented of being silent 

(3.) The Greek language possesses a peculiar 
power of construction, in regard to the latitude 
with which Participles are employed in the place 
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of verbs, i. e. to express that which might be ex- 
pressed by verbs in another mode of construc- 
tion. Every action which a writer or speaker 
may suppose to be preparatory or introductory to 
some more principal and important action, may 
be expressed by a Participle. 

£. g. sXScuv ilbv a'jrox^i^sig sJtv axod^ag i^aufiatff 
where as to the sense, one might say, jX^g xai s73f, 
etc. The advantage of the Part, is, that it varies 
the construction and avoids the use of the conjunc> 
tion which must be inserted between verbs. 

Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, 
in such a connection, without any intervening xoer* as 
xarai8ag...^^0(rs>^wv dTtxu>j(f6 rhv X/'^ov, Matt, xxviii. 
2; a,M\)m,,.'7ti<ii)v 5^s>l/u^s, Acts v. 5. Luke ix. 16; 
xvi. 23 ; xxiii. 48. Mark i. 41, al. The omission of 
xa/ denotes that all the participles are closely allied 
to one and the same final and principal action. Some- 
times one Part, is before the principal verb, and an- 
other after it; as g/>)/ay...lg?X^«if...^jjdgy i8Xa>J/av, Luke 
iv. 35 ; X. 30. Acts xiv. 19, al. 

Note 2. There are a few cases, on the contrary, 
in which the principal action is designated by the 
Part. ; while the verb joined with it has only a sttbor* 
dinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary 
verbs are rvy^dvu^ Xocv^avo;, (p^dvca, d/arsXsoi, dtayivofJMt^ 
iidyu, dhtfUt %a/^«, and ol^ofiar e. g. o/' sru^ov ^a- 
g^vrgf, who were present, where srv^fiv is a mere help- 
ing verb; d/argrsXsxa fsvyuv rb /JMf^dvttVf I always 
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avoid learning; 0/ ^eo/ ^ou^outft TtfA(ofAsvot, the gods 
gladly receive honour; oi otv fi^dvfi ive^sruvy whoever 
first shows favour, etc. 

Note 3. In some cases it is a matter of indif- 
ference, as to the sense, which of two verbs is used as 
a participle ; e. g. ^xw xakug irosuv, or xaXo;; ^oiu 
fixuv, et al. saepe. 

(4.) The Present Part., with the article^ often 
becomes a mere substantive, i. e. nomen agentis, 
excluding all idea of tense or time. But even 
such participles often govern the same eases as 
their verbs ; although they are sometimes con- 
structed as nouns. 

E. g. 6 ff^shcav, 6 xXsTTTUVf 6 vixuv, 6 '^r^d^ffuv, 6 cre/^a^wv, 
etc. As to regimen ; 6 ir^ddsoiv ravrcc, 6 dioixuv fi/iag, 
6 woiatv Tovg ^wpaxaj, etc. The construction of sub- 
stantive-participles as nouns is by no means unfre- 
quent; e.g. 'n-^hg rb v/iuv auruv (fvfi^e^ovy where <fv/JLfe^oif 
has the Gen. vfLojv, etc., 1 Cor. vii. 35. So rd ilix^ol 
cufJLpe^ovra rrjg ToXsug, Demosthenes. 

(5.) Participles with the article (when not em- 
ployed as nouns), often express the sense of 
who^ he who^ etc. ; i. e, the article joined with 
them appears to bear this sense. 

£. g. s78ov.,,TOvg vixZvrag, I saw those who had con^ 
quered, Rev. xv. 2; dtuxuv iifrng ^rork, vvv evay' 
7gX/^gra/, he who once persecuted, etc., Gal. i. 23. 
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The mere participial noun may be simply translated 
as a noun; e* g. o tnt^w^ the tower. Where the 
noon of this kind is required to be indefiniief the ar- 
ticle may be omitted before the participle; and where 
a participial sense is retained, the article may be 
omitted when there is no stress laid upon the parti* 
ciple ; see § d, 2. Note !• 

(6.) Participles often express the relations of 
time, and we must, in translating them, supply 
wfien, while, during, etc. 

This cannot be thought strange, inasmuch as Par- 
ticiples retain the distinctions of tense. £. g. o\)yi 
/Mtov^ (Foi ifAS¥s ; while it remained, etc, Acts v. 4. 1 
Thess. iii. 6. So IL 1. 46, < The arrows on the shoul- 
der of him in a rage, sounded auroD xtvri^evTOi, when he 
moved; KaXktddov &§xpvrogy while Ccdliades governed. 
The same with M before the participle; Matth. § 
565, 1. 

(7.) Participles often express a casual rela- 
tion ; in which case because, since, etc., must be 
supplied in translating them. 

£. g. Acts iv. 21, * They set him at liberty, /ir^bh 
ih^i&Mvniy because they found rwihing^ etc. — It is dif- 
ficult to speak to the appetite, &ra. oux i^ovra, because 
it has no ears; Matth. § 565, 2. 

(8.) Participles often express limitation or 
conditionality ; in which case we supply if, al- 
though, etc* 

o 
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E. g. < She will not be an adulteress, ysvofievtiv m^tft 
dvb^ly if, or provided^ she become another matCs [wifej/ 
Rom. vii. 8. 'Ai^s/xXvjro/ ovrE^, if or provided^ they 
are blameless^ 1 Tim. iii. 10 ; iv. 4 ; vi. 8. 2 Pet. i. 
8. So with although; ^rocavra avrov (fri/itiTa irviroirixSrog^ 
although he did so tnany miracleSf they did not believe, 
etc., John xii. 37; xai rotfovruv ovruv^ and although 
there were so many, yet, &c. John xxi. 11. Luke 
xviii. 7. James iii. 4. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 1 Tim. i. 7, al. 

(9.) The Future tense of the Part, is rarely 
employed, except after verbs of motion; and 
with these it is very common. 

£. g. s^;^o^a/ ff^dffuv, I come to tell; <rs ys dtdd^uv 
u^fiTifiat, I hasten to teach thee ; * It is meet to bring 
him who does wrong before the judges, dtxriv dw<fovTa, 
that he may receive punishment. 

(10.) Participles are often joined with w^, 

which makes their meaning subjective rather than 

objective. 

The meaning is, that ug, qualifies them so, that 
they merely declare the opinion, supposition, con- 
clusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; or 
else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinc- 
tion from what is real and matter of fact. E. g. Ar- 
taxerxes took hold of Cyrus, ug a^jroxrevuv, cu if he 
was about to hill him ;' < Overlooking other cities, gj^ 
oux ay dvvafisvovg ^oti^ritfai, as if, or as believing that, 
they were unable to assist ; ug d'Ttovrsg, as desirous to 
go away ;' < They punish him who withdraws, ws 
Ta^avofiovvra^ inasmuch as they consider him as a 
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transgressor;* * Tbe Athenians made ready, itg 
vtiktfLniSovng^ expecting to engage in a war ; Luke 
xvi. 1, bii d/a<neo^/^6ii^ cts one supposed to waste; itg 
u'g'Mtt^ifovrc^ as one supposed to pervert, etc, Luke 
xxiii. 14, al. But this idiom, so common in the 
classics, b not very frequent in the New Testament. 

(11.) Participles are frequently joined with 
verbs of existence (wa*^ yiyitofiMiy rvyxAvu,) and 
then stand in the room of a finite verb. 

This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can 
say in English with equal propriety, Ida, I am doing, 
I write, I am writing, I have been ujriting, etc. So 
the Greeks ; ' The stars of heaven s^ovrcu ixmicrovrtgy 
lit. shall be failing, i. e. shall fall, Mark xiii. 25. Luke 
V. 1. 2 Cor. V. 19. Mark xv. 43. Luke xxiv. 32; 
L 22 ; v. 10. Acts i. 10, al. saepe. The examples 
in the New Testament appear to be mostly (if not 
all) of the Pres. tense of the Part.; but in the 
classics, other tenses are employed, as x^arfi<fag riv, 
Herodian. The later classics abound in this idiom ; 
the early ones more rarely employ it. 

Note 1< The verbs yiyvofiat, uwa^p^w, ruy^avw, 
are employed in the same manner as iifii, with par- 
ticiples. Also the verbs ^xw (to come), ilfj^i {to go), 
%^y(p/jMi (jto come) are frequently joined in like manner 
with participles. So iyu is also used ; in which case 
its only force seems to be, to give the idea of per- 
manency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. ^axifid- 
cag s^ca, I have wondered, i. e. have long been won- 
dering. 
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§ 53. PARTICIPLES IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

(1.) The construction of Participles, thus far 
considered, has relation only to those cases 
where they qualify the a^ent of the principal 
verb, or some object to which it stands related ; 
and consequently are connected with, or de- 
pendent on, the principal verb. But there are 
many cases, where the Part has a subject of its 
otvTiy which is different /rom the subject or object of 
the principal verb. In this case there is a pecu- 
liarity of construction, called the case abso- 
lute ; which needs a particular explanation. 

(2.) Generally participles thus conditioned 
express a relation either of time or cause ; and 
therefore (as the Gen. is adapted to the expres- 
sion of these) they are put in the Genitive. 

£. g. auroD tMvroiy irdvrsg h/yuVf while he was 
speaking y all were silent ; ^itiu didovrog, oudh iisypu 
(p^ovog^ when God permits^ envy avails nothing ; 
The city was not the richer, 'jr^offodm aurjj irXsmuv ye* 
vofpsvuVf because it had many sources of revenue ; o^rta 
rov atuvog ^^oxsp^w^xoro^, thus because his age was ad^ 
vancedf he went, etc. 

Note 1. When the agent or object of the verb 
and of the Part, is the same, then the Part, stands in 
the same case with such object or agent; (a) The 
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agent or Nom. of the verb being also tbe subject of 
the Part., the Part, of course usually takes the Nom. 
case; as aiff^uvofuu raZra irctuv or vot^trai^ I am 
ashamed that I dOy or have done these things ; d/a- 
ffsfikn/Mew^ ov fjMv^dvsig ; being eaiumniated dost thou 
not perceive it ? So in the Pass, voice ; l^sX^Xc/xrot/ 
ilfJMi d'^aruVf he is convicted of deceiving us ; r^iy^ri 
O/XiT^o^ Tf^y "Gkuf^ov ff'oXio^xa/v, it was announced 
that Philip was besieging OlgnthuSy lit., Philip be- 
^gi^ OlynthuSy was announced; in which the Greek 
form of expression has the advantage over ours in 
point of brevity and energy. 1 Cor. xiv. 18. Acts 
xvi. 34. 

(jb) When the Part refers to the dbfed of the verb, 
its accord with this in respect to gender, number, 
and case, is a matter of course, a few peculiar cases only 
excepted ; e. g. < The Persians relate rhv mZ^ov s^ovra 
fivtftvj etc., that Cyrus had a disposition^ i. e. they 
tell of Cyrus as one having, etc. So in the Gen. 
and Dative ; '^f^oiLf^v avrZv oh/ievm eJvat gofurdruVf I 
perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise; 
oudevon fisrs/isXfiffi fiot diyridavriy I never repent of 
having hept silence. See § 52, 2, Note 2, where the 
same subject is treated of in a general point of view. 
Luke viii. 46. Acts xxiv. 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after 
it, differing in case from the subject or Nom., the 
Part may be in the Nom. or in the same oblique 
case as the reflexive pronoun; e. g. (Shmha sfdMurfi 
<»^( fiSy, or (fQfp inru 
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(3.) As the Dative also is sometimes used in 
designating time, cause, occasion, etc,, so the case 
absolute of participles is sometimes the Dative. 

£. g. xara^dvrt aurp, when he had descended^ Matt, 
viii. 1 ; s}^6yri avr^, when he had comey Matt. xxi. 
23. But this is rare in the New Testament. In the 
Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an 
idiom belonging to the Greek ; Matth. § 562, 2. 

(4.) The Ace. and Nom. are also employed 

occasionally in the Greek classics* as the case 

absolute. In the New Testament, no examples 

of this kind occur, which may not be explained 

on the grounds of apposition, or anacoluthon; 

see § 73, § 58. 

£. g. roii^ ^oZg ^avroutf/y reie xs^ara XM/rs^s^ovrct, they 
bury the oxen^ the horns sticking otii, where x£^ara, 
etc. indicates a circumstance belonging to jSoD;, and 
is put as it were in apposition with it. < That he 
might have twelve years instead of six, at vvxrsi rifie^ou 
'^onvfisvaiy the nights being computed as days* where 
is a kind of apposition ; Buttm. §. 145, Note 4. Such 
a kind of Nom. absolute is not unfrequent in the clas- 
sics, where the Part, is of an impersonal nature ; Rost, 
§ 131, 5. Matth. § 564. The Part, in the neuter 
gender, often stands, in cases of this nature, in a kind 
of apposition to a whole clause or sentence ; bs <ru 8e 
htdiojg &Vy rh XtyS/isvoVf n)v cavrw tfXicby, butyoUffecuring 
your own shadow, as it is said, would answer, etc. 
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§ 54. PARTICIPIAL USE OF THE TENSES. 

(1.) The Present Part, designates not merely 
something now present, but may also designate 
what is now commencing and is to be continued, 
or what is immediately to commence. 

£. g. &7r(Avfi6xuVf moriturus or dying in the sense of 
being ahready in extremis. Matt. xxvi. 28, rh alfia 
.... rh Bx^vvofitvovj the blood.,, which is about to be shed. 
So ^idofitvov^ in Luke xxii. 19 ; xXtafAsvov, in 1 Cor. xi. 
24. So all these cases may be solved, by considering 
the Part, as expressing what is mentally regarded as 
Present. Rom. xv. 25, htccxQvm. 1 Peter i. 7. 

(2.) The Pres. Part is often employed in the 
sense of the Imperfect. 

£. g. l^suvA/yrs;, who searched^ 1 Pet. i. 1 1 ; * I saw 
seven angels, e^ovrag ^Xvj^^c^g, who had plagues^ Rev. 
XV. 1, 6. Acts xxi. 16 ; xxv. 3. Matt xiv. 21. In par- 
ticular, the Part Pres. is often connected with a verb 
Praeterite, in order to designate something done, etc., 
at the time when another thing was done which the 
principal verb announces ; e. g. ' on the following day, 
ia^^Ti ahrdtg /Aa^ofismg^ he shelved himself to them when 
they were contending^ Acts vii. 26 ; xviii. 5. Heb. xi. 
22. Luke v. 18, aL saepe. Very often is the Part mv 
employed in the sense of the Imperf. ; e. g. John i. 49 ; 
v. 13 ; XI. 31 ; xxi. 11. Acts vii. 2; xi. 1 ; xviii. 24. 
1 Cor. viiL 9, al. 

(3.) The Perf. participle is used to denote 
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things done, the result of which was somewhat 
permanent, or the consequences of which con-* 
tinued. The Aorist, on the other hand, is usual- 
ly employed where a thing is done once for all, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing 
in its consequences. 

£. g. Perfect ; Heb. ii. 9. John xix. 35. Acts 
xxii. d. 1 Pet. i. 23 ; ii. 4« Rev. ix. 1. Aorist ; 
Rom. Tiii. 1 1 ; xvi. 22. Acts ix. 21, al. saepe. 

§ 55. HEBRAISM IN THE USE OF PARTICIPLES. 

(1.) This consists of employing the Part, with 
a verb in a definite mode, in the room of the 
Heb. Inf. with a definite mode. 

£. g. /dfi^y s73oy, thyjoym suXo^^cffti, ^XijSuyofy 7X9j^uvm» 
jSXf^ovTE^ jSXf^srE, etc. ; forms of speech which are 
very frequent in the Septuagint. It is however the 
frequency only of this idiom which may be called 
Hebraism in the Sept. ; for such phrases are founds 
not only in the Greek poets, but in the prose- writers ; 
Winer, § 46, 7. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 553. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ 56. MANNER IN WHICH THESE ARE EMPLOYED. 

(1.) The Greeks usually employ the 3d. pers. 
plural or sing, of these verbs; and sometimes 
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the 2nd pers. singular. In the New Testament, 
the dd pers. plural is the more usual form. 

£. g. John XV. 6 ; xx. 2. Mark x. 13. Matt. vii. 
16. Luke xii. 20, 48, et aL saepe. The dd pers. 
sing^ fnoif is used in 2 Cor. x. 10. So the passive 
yryitMcraiy >i/sra/, etc., are naturally employed in the 
same impersonal way. 

Note 1. In Hebrew the same custom prevails. 
The dd pers. sing, and plural, also the 2d pers. sing., 
are used in an impersonal way, or with indefinite No- 
minatives ; Hel). Gramm. § 500. 

CONCORD OF VERBS, ETC., WITH THEIR 

SUBJECTS. 

§ 57. COyCORD IK BESPECT TO NUMBBR AND GENDER. 

(1.) The general rule is, that verbs and par- 
ticiples agree with their nouns, the former in 
respect to number^ and the latter in regard to 
nuvfiber and gender. But to this rule are not a 
few exceptions ; viz., 

(a) Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, 
may take a plural verb, etc. 

E.'g. 6 o;^Xoc«... mxard^roi s/<r/, John vii. 49; njv 
o/x/av 'Srs^vOf Sru,,,ira^av saurou^ 1 Cor. xvi. 15* 
Matt xxi. 8. Luke ix. 12. John vi. 2, sing, and 
plural both ; al. saepe. And so in the classics. 

Note 1. DistrUnUives in the singular sometimes 
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take a plural verb ; e. g. (fxo^tSfin sxatrro^, John xvi. 
32 ; ^xouov elg lxa(froc, Acts ii. 6 ; a/^/trav ex(Z6rog, Acts 
xi. 29 ; t^ovTB^ sxaifrog xi^d^ag^ Rev. v. 8. So the 
Heb. ^^a (ecuih) very often takes a plur. verb. 

Comp. § 9, 1. 

(S) Neuter plurals generally (not always) 
take a verb singular; and when these plurals 
designate animated beings, the plural of the verb 
is the more common usage. 

E. g. ra ZfiiiCL T^s^sr rd xdkd e^a.,,J<trtf 1 Tim. v. 
25, al saepe. Examples of animated beings are rd 
l^vTi sXfTiovtfiy Matt. xii. 21 ; ra avsu/Aara....g/0^X^ov, 
Mark v. 13; rd dai/Aovta 'irttrrsdovai xai f^tff(fov(fi, James 
ii. 19. Rev. xi. 18; xvi. 14, al saepe. Yet the 
singular of the verb is also used in such cases ; e. g. 
in Luke iv. 41 ; viii. 30, 38 ; xiii. 19. Mark iii. 11 ; 
iv. 4 ; vii. 28, al. but generally with variations of the 
Codices. Sing, and plur. in the same sentence, Luke 
iv. 41. John x. 27. 1 Cor. xx. 11, Comp. 1 Sam. 
ix. 12. II. ^. 135. 

Note 1. Even the neuter plur. of inanimate things 
sometimes takes a plural verb ; e. g. a s/V, Rev. i. 
19; spdvtitfav,„ra ^rj/iara^ Luke xxiv. 11. 2 Pet. 
iii. 10. All the usages above noted, are common in 
the Greek classics. 

(c) The ffender of the participle may be con- 
formed to the/ sense of the passage. 
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£. g. sv Tu^tfi xai 2t^vi,„xo^fi/isvotf according to 
Cod. A. B. C. al.y Luke. x. 13 ; rh xari^^oy, 2 Thes. 

NoTB 1. Those cases in which the prediceUe of a 
sentence is in the neuter gender, cannot be considered 
as strictly belonging to the above chiss ; e. g. ixavhv „ 
^ I'Tirifita aurijy this chastisement is sufficient, i. e. that 
which suffices. So o nroKifitoq fofis^or i ^v<fii,,,rufX6v 
aophv ri ^^ofiri^itOj et a1. simil. in the classics. Such 
predicates are rather to be understood as designating 
an ahstrcu:t noun, or a quality merely which is predict- 
ed of the subject. The like is true where a neuter 
participle is employed in the same way. 



APPOSITION. 

§ 58. VARIOUS WAYS IN WHICH THIS 18 MADE. 

(1.) Not only single words, appellatives, etc., 
are put in apposition with a leading noun, but 
whole phrases or sentences. 

£. g. < I beseech you... to present your bodies, a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, r^v Xo/ixvjy 
Xar^etaVf your reasonable service^ i. e. which is your 
reasonable service, Rom. xii. 1. So in 1 Tim. ii. 6, 
rh fAa^rv^ioVf etc. 2 Tim. i. 5, \jir6fivri<fiv Xafi^dvuvy i. e. 
syii XafL^dvm etc., in connection with v. 3. 

Note 1. The Ace. case is generally chosen for ap- 
position, where the obfect of a verb is the leading, 
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DouD ; bni sometimes the Norn, is employed ; e. g. 
xo&a^tf^ov in Mark vii. 19. So rhXsy6/ifS¥t}ifThfMy44iro9^ 
rh xaxi^Vf etc., are often inserted, in classic authors, !n 
the midst of a sentence, when apposition to the rest 
of the sentence is intended ; Matth. § 432, 5, p« 805. 

(2.) The word in apposition may differ as to 
gender or number from the leading word to 
which it relates. 

E. g. ' And he shall give ahrfi ^u^v^ rotg a/Mt^rd- 
vouas /ifi ir^i^i rov ^dvarovf to him Itfe^ to those who sin 
(plural) not unto decUh^ 1 John v. 16 ; where aurjS 
is generic, like hxd<tr(fi. So, as in the cases produced 
in Note 1 above, the gender may differ from that of 
the leading noun. 

(3.) The position of the word or words in ap- 
position is naturally next to the leading noun, 
etc.; but oftentimes there is an intervening 
phrase inserted. 

£. g. aurni hrh ^ strayyiXfcty ^¥ aurhc itrqy^'Xaiv 
flfM^f rriv ^ft^^v r^v ouuivtovy where ^i/...4/t7i> not only in- 
tervenes, but the relative ^v by attraction puts ^wi^yin 
the Accusative, 1 John ii. 25. So, frequently, in the 
classics. See also James i. 7, 6 &v^^u7ros,„&vfig d/>)/y;^off> 
X. r X., Phil. iii. 18. 

Note 1. In Matt. x. 25, xa/ 6 douXo; (where we 
should expect rtS dovKtft) must be constructed thus : 
xcti [a^xfr^y Iva ^fy^roi] 6 douXo^ x. r. X., taking the 
supplement from the preceding phrase. 
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Rbmabk. Abtirads are often put in apposition with 
concretes ; e. g. 1 John iv. 10. tt Cor. viiL 23. James 
V. 10. Where apposition might be employed, an in- 
dependent phrase is often used ; e. g. in James iii. 8. 
Rev. i. 5, a/ffh 'I. X^itfroD, o /Jkd^rus i wti/rhg x, r. X., i. e. 
og sari o fud^iy etc 



PARTICLES. 

§ 59. NATUEE AND KINDS OF THE PAETICLBS. 

(1.) All those small and indeclinable wordsy 
which serve the purposes of expressing or aiding 
connection^ dejinitenessj perspicuity^ intensity^ bre" 
vity^ etc., are usually named, in a generic way, 
Particles. 

(2.) These may be divided into prepositions^ 
conjunctions, and adverbs. Interjections, which 
are mere exclamations of joy, woe, wonder, etc., 
can hardly be ranged under the Particles, 
in the sense given to this word as above defined. 
They do not properly belong to Syntax. 

Note 1. An interjection is the expression of an 
emotiony and not of an idea or notion of the mind ; it 
is the representative of suffering, joy, etc., rather 
than an expression of a notion respectingjoy, sorrow, 
etc. Hence, it makes a sense (so to speak) com- 
plete in itself; audit may be understood without the 
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sequel of any other words. Such words may indeed 
be added ; but they are not necessary to complete the 
sense of the interjection. Different is the case with 
the particles, i. e. with prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs ; for all of these express either relation, 
connection, or quality, and therefore require some 
supplement in order to indicate the thing to which 
they are related, with which they are connected, or 
which they qualify. 

(3.) The most generic idea of the particles 
seems to be this, viz., that they are in some 
sense predicates of things, i. e. affirmations of 
some relation, connection, quality, or quantity, 
in respect to them ; and therefore they are words 
expressive of condition in some sense or other. 

Note. 1. Condition, in its most generic sense, may 
be viewed as having respect to qtudity, or relation, 
or connection* Particles which mark the condition 
of QUALITY, are called adverbs, i. e. additions to 
words ; those which designate the condition of reta" 
tion, (a relation supposed to exist as to things them- 
selves, and not merely in the notions of the mind), 
are called prepositions, i. e. words placed before 
others, (for what purpose, the name itself does not 
designate) ; and lastly, the connection of things as 
associated by the mind, (not of things as they are 
simply in and of themselves), is expressed by con- 
junctions, i. e. words joining together. 

Remark. Dispute exists, even at the present 
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time, among grammariaDs of the highest order, as to 
the limits of the respective classes of particles. The 
names adverbsy prepasitianSi and amfuncHons, will not 
serve accurately to define these limits. An adverb 
may be, and often is, a word sei before another (i. e. 
a preposition in the literal sense), in order to qualify 
it A conduction also points out some kind of rela- 
tion ; which also seems to be the appropriate office 
of a preposition. Hence the difficulty of making a 
definite and satisfactory classification, in all its minu* 
tiae; a difficulty which our lexicons have hitherto 
scarcely attempted to remedy. 



ADVERBS. 

§ 60. NATURE AND VARIOUS USES. 

(1.) Those indeclinable particles which serve 
to designate some qualification of things them- 
selves, or the manner in which the mind con- 
ceives of these qualifications and expresses itself 
concerning them, may be called adverbs. 

(2.) The first class of adverbs, viz, that which 
respects things themselves^ may be subdivided into 
two classes; (a) Those which have respect to 
time and place ; {b) Those which regard some 
quality or condition of the thing itself. 

Note 1. To every thing of which we have any 
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distinct conception, we assign, by a necessary law of 
our minds as connected with experience, Ume and 
place as necessary adjuncts. Hence, (a) Advarbs of 
time and place ; such as IvraS^oc, ixe^ fiSds, cv^adt, v6* 
^fiy, crou, voTj ^, «'on, ^vixcu (bJ) Adverbs whiqh 
designate the state, condition, etc^ of the thing ; as 
BVf xaXug^ '/nWa^iug^ ^^fSa')(Zti^ fMvayoltgy bi^y leawtiUj 
wavtrr^aHf oi;, xa^dtg^ uave^, xa^dirs^j rZ^ ouroi^, o/ora/, 
^u^ etc. Those words which are often called tii* 
separable prepositions, also belong here ; such as dvf, 
a, a^/, 1^/, dOf ]3ou, jS^i, ^OE, ys, vti, etc. 

(3.) The adverbs which serve to qualify or 
characterize our modes of thought or expression, 
may be subdivided into various classes, accord- 
ing to the nature of their respective design and 
meaning. 

£• g. an adverb may be of such a nature as to make 
the proposition particular, singular, or general ; affir- 
mative or negative ; limited or unlimited ; declarative 
or conditional ; copulative or disjunctive ; categorical 
or dubious, etc. (a) Adverbs of quantity, i. e. of li- 
mitation in respect to number, belong here ; as ava^ 
dig, r^/V, ToXXax/^, vdvrug. (b) Affirmation and nega- 
tion ; vaiy ou. Under these may be ranked all the 
gradations of assertion, made by such words as amXi;, 
X/av, tf^o^et, fJMXkoVf {tfiTof, fiahaftra^ f^iucraLy fl3$, etc. 
(c.) Categorical ; such as riyoMVy dsjXad^. (d) Condi- 
tional and consecutive, i. e. suspended on something 
supposed to precede or follow ; as 'x^urw^ sJra^ mtra, 
*^&i9 ff^&ii vdXiVy etc (e) Copulative and disjunc- 
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tive ; afifOL^ e/^u, hfiZtg^ auWrifiifir &hVj ars^, x^i^^* 
d/;^a, ^X^v. (e) Categorical and dubious, ovrtai, Tdyu, 
TdfTugy dX9]^ftr(, ohda/iug* 7tfM^, ^o^X"^* ^^' 

(4.) Inasmuch as many adverbs are expressive 
of quality, these admit of gradations in compa- 
rison.^ But such as have shades of meaning, 
which by their very nature do not exist in dif- 
ferent degrees, are incapable of comparison, 

£. g. d'lra^f dig, r^/V vai, ou* uiy iruif ouru^' ovrM^, 
/(Tfiiic, wdvrug, firjdafMjg, etc., are, from their nature, 
incapable of different degrees of comparison. 

(5.) In the New Testament, the use of ad- 
verbs is not less frequent than in the classics. 
Some of the nicer shades of meaning, however, 
that are found in the better classics, can hardly 

* In respect to this, adverbs resemble adjectives ; as we might 
naturally expect from their kindred signification. The compa- 
rison is usually made, by assuming the form of the neut. sing, of 
adjectives for the comparative degree j and the neut, plural 
far the superlative. 

E. g. ^»(pSs, so^MTt^»9, fa^tirttrtt' mlf^^Zst ett^X*'** «^'A^'"'** 
Note 1 . Not a few adverbs, however, which are derived 
from prepositions, etc. form the comparison by -ts^m and t«t«' 
e. g. aft*, «M^rf^«, afttrtirti' and even some others, as lyyvf* 

Note 2. Some take ~ets even in the comp. and superl. de- 
grees ; as AkfiBSft aXfi^t^ri^ttf, itXn^frtirit. A few, moreover, 
are irregular i^ their comparison, in like manner with adjec- 
tives; as ^«A«, /(mIX>.«v, fiAki^rti' Siyxh »^^9*, &yxt^rct, 
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be looked for in the New Testament. On the 
other handy adverbs derived from adjectives (by 
adding -«fo etc.), are more common in the New 
Testament than in the earlier classics ; as they 
are, also, in the later Greek in general. The 
neuter adjective, so often employed adverbially 
in the later Greek, is not more common in the 
New Testament, than in the earlier classics. 

Note 1. This latter species of adverbs is employ- 
ed priDcipaily when there are not other appropriate 
adverbial forms, which would express the same idea ; 

e. g. cr^wrop, utfrg^oj/, ir^ori^ovy nrkntSioVy raypy -ruxva, 7<ra, 
^oXXa, etc. 

Note 2. Adjectives in the oblique cases, with or 
without a preposition, and used as adverbsj such as 
'Ts^fiy 'jrdvrriy sdic^ xar ibiav^ xa^oKouy etc*, have nothing 
remarkable as to frequency or unfrequency in the 
New Testament. But nouns with prepositions, used 
adverbially, such as h akrl^ucj, = dXrl^ctigy sv diKutoffOvp 
= dtxatcug, etc., are more frequent in the New Testa- 
ment than in the classics. The frequerun/ is Hebrais- 
tic ; but the thing itself exists in the Greek classics. 

(6.) Not unfrequently adjectives are used, 

where we might naturally expect adverbs; and 

where, indeed, we must translate adverbially*' 

E. g. * He that is without sin, ir^ojTog rh X^ov... 
(BaXerUf let him first cast the stoned John viii. 7 ; 
< The gate opened auro/^ar}?, of its oton accord, i. e. 
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sponianeoudyy Aets xii. 10; *a3c^/c* ^tirtg i^-Xo^, 
Adam toas first formedy 1 Tim. ii. Id. 1 Cor. ix. 17. 
John XX. 4. Acts xxviii. Id, b%\rr%^ajbi ij[X^o/(tiv, we 
came on the second day^ etc ; but this idiom is com- 
mon in the classics. 

(7.) Intensity of degree which might be ad- 
verhiaUy designated, is not unfrequently marked 
by a verb and its conjugate noun. 

£. g. Im^MfjJc^ Iff^Su/tAjjtftt, / have greatly desired^ 
Luke xxii. 15 ; x^ol^ X^S"^ ^ greaUy refaices^ John 
iii. 29 ; a^uXfi airukffioii^a^ Acts iv. 17 ; v. 28 ; 
xxiiL 14. James v. 17. Matt. xv. 4, al. But this 
idiom is common in the best Attic writers; e. g. 
fevyu fvyji' ^audtqt ^n^aTi^ar ¥iXTi hsxTj^ etc. 

(8.) Certain verbs in Greek, when joined 
with others, are best rendered adverbially in Eng- 
lish. 

£. g. IXa^ov rmg ^sviaavregy they untoittingly en- 
tertained, Heb. xiii. 2 ; ^^osXajSs /lu^iffouy by way of 
anticipation she hath anointed, Mark xiv. 8. Acts 
xii. 16. So in the classics. 

Note 1. Hebraism^ however, may be seen' in 
such expressions as the following : v^offs^iro ^gfi^-^ai 

(ri/E^ ^DV1)» Luke XX. 12, i. e. he sent again, 

(Matt. xxi. 36, ^dXiv dmtmiXe.) So Acts xii. 3, 
'jr^ffe^ero (fuXKa^iTv, Sometimes even where xai stands 
between two verbs which are both in a definite mode, 
one of them seems to be adverbially employed ; e. g. 
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dirornikfjL^ xai Xl/e/, he boldly 9ays^ Rom. x. 20. Luke 
vi. 48. Col. ii. 5. 

(9.) Whenever adverbs are associated with 
a case^ after the manner of prepositions, they 
may be considered as prepositions; as, on the 
other hand, prepositions become adverbs^ when 
they are not associated with some case of a 
noun, etc. 

In other words, it b not the mere fomh but the 
uscy which determines the nature of a word. So 
Hermann (De Emend. Gr. Gramm., p. 161) ; and al- 
together in accordance with the dictates of sound 
judgment. In the mean time the student should 
know, that most of the so called adverbs may become 
prepositions ; and that then (hey usually govern the 
Gen., but sometimes (in a few cases) the Dative. 
Thus, in the New Testament, o&/m(, ew^, %wf/^ ^Xfjtf/ow, 
lyyug, tfiir^oifyev, o^st^tv, are often construed as prepo- 
sitions ; oiviVj always as such ; and so of other ad- 
verbs. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 61. NATURE AND VARIOUS USES. 

(I.) A preposition is not designed to express 
the inherent condition of things, but only the 
relation which one thing bears to another ; e. g« 
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of attribute to subject, of effect to cause ; and of 
union or disjunction* 

(a) Of attribute to subject ; viz. cv, tv), with the 
Dat. ; dvd, d/i^iy Tf^i, with the Dat. and Accusative. 
(b) Of effect to cause ; as dirhf i^, ur^ ^^h^f mxa, with 
the Gen. ; My fi^trity with the accusative, (c) Union 
or disjunction ; m)v, Abirdb, with the Gen. and Dat. ; 
&/i,(piy 'n^l, ira^ii, ir^iy with the Dat. ; ^a^a (besides) 
with the Ace. ; and v\^v, cI[hu, with the Genitive. 
The reader will note, that several of these preposi- 
tions govern other cases than those respectively men- 
tioned ; but then, iu such a case, they have not the 
specific meaning here assigned to them. 

(2.) It results from the very nature of case, 
(which means, a different ending of a word in 
order to express a different relation)^ that it de- 
signates essentially the same thing which most 
prepositions express. But prepositions are de- 
signed to extend, and to render more explicit 
and energetic, the expression of relation. 

Note 1. By looking back upon the account given 
in the preceding pages of the various relations express- 
ed by the Gen., Dat., and Ace, it will be seen at 
once, that many of the most important relations be- 
tween things are expressed simply by the use of these 
cases alone ; and such was the original design of case. 
But still, three or four cases cannot possibly express 
all the various, minute, and nicer relations of things. 
Hence the necessity of prepositions in every language. 
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It is obvious, moreover, that even in those in- 
stances where case alone would express the relation 
intended, yet a preposition designating the same rela- 
tion would make the language more explicit and per- 
spicuous. The Gen. case, for example, is expressive 
of several relations ; but which of these any particular 
instance of it is designed to express, must be deter- 
mined by the context and the nature of the case. But 
if the writer choose to remove all ground of obscurity 
and uncertainty from the mind of the reader, he could 
do this by adding a preposition, the meaning of which 
distinctly marks the specific nature of the relation de- 
signed to be expressed. 

Note 2. The custom of many grammarians, in 
always supplying a preposition before oblique cases, 
which are without one and not governed by a verb 
or participle ; seems not to be well founded in the 
real nature of language. Cases require no foreign 
regimen, when they stand for expressing the very rela- 
tion that from their nature they do express. — The 
older Greek writers make use of prepositions much 
more seldom than the later ones. Foreigners, writing 
the Greek language (and such were the writers of the 
New Testament), would naturally have a less exquisite 
discernment of the various relations of case in itself, 
and therefore more naturally employ prepositions with 
greater frequency, because the relations expressed by 
them are more obvious and palpable. Hence the New 
Testament seldom employs oblique cases (out of the 
regimen of the verb and participle), without attaching 
prepositions to them. 
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(3.) Prepositions govern the Gen., Dat, or 
Ace.; some likewise two of these cases; and 
some three ; merely because they have meanings 
adapted to the respective relations of these se- 
veral cases. 

Note 1. What prepositions are appropriate to 
each case,' the reader will find under the Syntax of 
the Gen., Dat., and Ace. cases. 

(4.) Nearly all the usual and original prepo- 
sitions appear to have had, in their origin, a local 
sense. The transfer from this to ideas of time^ 
was natural and easy. Then follows the merely 
intellectual meanings, i. e. the expressions of re- 
lations conceived of merely by the mind. But 
the tracing of these, is the proper business of 
lexicons. 

All local relations may be reduced to two generic 
ones, viz. a state of rest^ or of motion. The Dat. is 
appropriate to the state of rest; the Ace, to a state 
of motion toward a thing ; the Gen. to that of motion 
from or out of it. Accordingly (a) *Ev in, ica^di. 
tffitA, M ony b'lrk^ ovety iyjch under ^ fierd between, among, 
nr^h before, fiird. after, m^i around, &vri against, (none 
of them indicating motion), do all, in such senses, 
govern the Dative, (b) Big to, x,ar& towards, ir^hg 
unto, svi therein^ wr6 thereunder, take the Accusative. 
{c) ex out of, d'lrb from, v'jrh from under, xard down 
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from^ ^oLloLfrom withf are construed with the Geni- 
tive ; . Winer, § 51, 3. The temporal and intellectual 
relations of any of these prepositions, seem to be de- 
duced from these original meanings. It is, of course, 
appropriate to the lexicographal department, to trace 
and unfold these. 

Remark. The confounding of prepositions with 
each other, and making them to have the same mean- 
ing, (e. g. tig and Iv, with many others) ; and also the 
constant appeal to Heb. prepositions in order to illus- 
trate or justify a supposed anomalous Greek usage ; 
although this has been very extensively practiced by 
Schleusner, Haab, and many commentators ; is exceed- 
ingly injurious to a correct method of philology and 
exegesis. Winer remarks (p. 312), that <' accurate 
observation shows, in general, how correctly the New 
Testament writers have employed the prepositions 
which are nearly related ; and that one is bound to 
honour them and himself, by acknowledging every 
where their carefulness.'' The exceptions to this re- 
mark are so few and unimportant, that they scarcely 
deserve to be mentioned. 

(5.) The same Prepositions, in a different 
sense, may be employed in the same sentence ; 
or different prepositions, and even cases, in the 
like sense, and in the same connection. 

£. g. (a) Heb.ii. 10, hi* ov»,M o2i, on account (}f to Aotn 
,.,by whom. Rev. xiv. 6. Matt. xix. 28. Heb. xi. 
29. (b) Hfhg rhv xv§iov,,.x.ai sig '^dvrag rovg ayiougy 
Philm. V. 5. 1 Tbess. ii. 6. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 28, 
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rh vt^i ToXXwv, and Luke xxii. 20, rh M^ Ifittar Matt, 
xxiv. 16, M rdk o^, Mark xiii. 14, %h rd^ ofij. Dif- 
ferent cases with the same preposition occur in the 
like sense ; e. g. Matt. xxiv. 2, M XiSov, Mark xiii. 2, 
ivi "k^tfT Rev. xiv. 9, M roD fjkirtavou,,,M n)y x^'i^ 

In these and all such cases, we need not resort to 
the labour-saving solution, that cases and prepositions 
may be exchanged for one another, ad libitum scripto- 
ris. Nothing b farther from the truth. The simple 
fact seems to be, (1.) That in some respects all the 
cases naeet on common ground as to the expression of 
relation, (e. g. Gen., Dat., Ace, in regard to), so 
that which case is employed, is in some instances H 
matter of indifference. (2.) Several of the preposi* 
tions express, primarily and literally, ideas that ap- 
proximate very near to each other ; and in some of 
their derivate meanings they come occasionally to- 
gether, so that no perceptible difference in sense can 
be made out ; e. g. tx. and a^4 ^*i and ^^dg, etc. But, 
(3.) Even in such cases, while the sense is substantially 
the very same, the mode of annourwing it is diverse; 
and in this consists a real diversity. £. g. 'xdtsyiiv h 
ea^Kty to suffer in ^Jleshy i. e. in one's body, ird(ty(it9 
<ra^x/, to suffer by means of the body ; ^nrriZ^itv iv vdari^ 
to baptize in the water; fitMrri^&t Udar/, to baptize 
with water. Here the sense is not substantially dif- 
ferent, and yet the mode of presenting it is not the 
same. So tiri >J^ov and kiri X/^^ (Matt. xxiv. 2. 
Mark xiii. 2) can scarcely be separated by any trans- 
lation that we can make ; yet M with the Dative seems 
to mean upon in reference to the state of lying at rest 
upon ; while M with the Ace. would, in strictness, 
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designate that conception of mind which has reference 
to one stone having been put or placed upon another. 
It would be fruitless, however, to attempt the expres- 
sion of such niceties in our common version ; and it 
may even be doubted, whether they were really ap- 
prehended by the writers of the New Testament. 

(6.) Prepositions are usually repeated before 
nouns in the same case, when these nouns are 
such that the mind naturally classes each se- 
parately by itself; and therefore they are re- 
peated, almost of course, when a particle of se- 
paration {ji dXXa) intervenes. 

E. g. * Beginning airh Muffeugy Tcai a'lrh irdvrm rut 
*rr^o<pT,ruv^ Luke xxiv. 27. 1 Thess. i. 5. Luke xiiL 
29, where east and west are one class in conjunction, 
north and south another. Specially where xa/...xa/ 
stand before two nouns; as Acts xxvi. 29, xaJ h 
ITJytf)^ xai ev ^oXXw. Examples with ^ or aXkd* Ttol 
gauroD, ^ wg^/ grg^ou' Acts viii. 34 ; oux h 'jn^trofi^fij dXX' 
iv &x^o^u(fric^ Rom. iv. 10. 1 Cor. xiv. 6. 2 Cor.ix. 
7. 1 Thess. i. 5, 8. Eph. vi. 12. The same in the 
classics. Yet this usage is ^ from being uniform ; 
for the second preposition is not unfrequently omitted 
where the objects must have been regarded by the 
mind as diverse ; e. g. dfrh ^o^ou xai ^oaahoxiai r&)y 
tm^^ofi^svuvy Luke xxh 26. Acts xv. 22; xxvi. 18, a 
striking instance ; xvi. 2 ; xvii. 9, 15, al. 

Note I. When a relative pronoun follows a noun 
with a preposition, and that relative is put in the 
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same case with the noan, the prepomtion is usually 
omitted before it; e. g. dwh irdyreavy cSiy oux ijdui^dTjrs, 
X. r. X., Acts xiii. d8» 39 ; ug to s&yo¥, o ^^o^MxkfifiMt 
aurovs, Acts xiii. 2. Luke i. 25. — In a few cases the 
preposition is repeated; e. g. sv txsivfi rji aj^qs, iv fj 
eh-svy John iv. 53. Acts vii. 4, a1. Both usages are 
found in the Greek classics. When the same case 
follows ueviP in a comparison, as precedes it, the pre- 
position is seldom repeated before the latter case in 
the classics, (Winer, p. 356), but always repeated in 
the..New Testament ; e. g. sirs'ntfi rh 'mijfjM rh clyiov 
W avrovg taffTs^ xai s(p* 9]jiiag, Acts xi. 15. Heb. iv. 
10. Rom. V. 19. Philem. v. 14. 

(7,) Prepositions are used, in the later Greek, 

frequently before adverbs, so as to modify the 

sense of them^ or because the adverbs are used 

in the place of nouns. 

£. g. In the place of nouns ; as d'^h 'rr^caf, d'jrh 
crj^utf/, a^* agr/, d'nrh rorey gx^raXa/, fjui/rr^ot^eVf etc. In 
order to make a compound or modified word ; e. g. 
ucroxarw, u^^ava;, i^d'ira^y M r^<V> etc. 

Note. Prepositions, which are not unfrequently 
used in a separate state, and as mere adverbs, even in 
the ancient Greek, are seldom employed in this way 
in the New Testament. Only one instance occurs, 
viz. 2 Cor. xi. 23, vvs^ syij, I am more. 

(8.) Prepositions, joined with nouns, frequent- 
ly constitute an equivalent for an adverbial ex- 
pression.. . . ^ 
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£. g. 6i* iMTOfioviigy patiently ; ht d^^oauvfigf imprvi^ 
dently ; tig rh TavrsXiF^, perfectly ; i^ ad/xou, unfust" 
ly ; IX ^/^wv, radically ; h dXfi^tic^ truly ; Iv rdyii^ 
quickly ; sir dXri^etag, truly ; xa^' oXou, entirely ; mar 
s^ou<riavy powerfully ; xaroi rh i^^hvy rightfully ; v^hg 
f^ovovy enviously ; ir^hg o^i)v, wraJthfuUy^ &C. 

(9.) Prepositions are often joined to verbs in 
composition. Of course they may then be con- 
sidered as adverbs ; unless, indeed, they retain 
their own proper regimen of the case which fol- 
lows the verb, and so may be considered as still 
having a kind of separate meaning. 

Note 1. In this latter case, there is a threefold 
coDstruction ; (a) The preposition in composition 
with the verb, is repeated before the noun ; airo^u^fT^t 
dw l/MVy Matt. vii. 23. Heb. iii. 16, al. saepe. (b) A 
preposition of similar import with the one before the 
verb, is put before the noun ; e. g. avaj3Xl'v)/a; ssg rh¥ 
ovgavhvy Matt. xiv. 19. Mark xv. 46, al. (c) The 
noun is put simply in the case which the preposition 
before the verb governs ; e. g. Im'triiFriiv aur^, Mark 
iii. 10 ; ffvvs(^iii uuroTg, Luke xv. 2, al. saepe. 

Note 2. These various usages are not to be re- 
garded as being in all cases entirely equivalent. 
Nicer shades of meaning are often marked by them ; 
^. g. verbs with dvd in composition take 2tg after 
them when up is meant ; 'r^hg^ when to or towards is 
meant ; M when on is meant, etc. The designation 
of these and the like shades, belongs to the lexicon. 
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(10.) Prepositions in composition always mo- 
dify the meaning of a verb in some way or other ; 
although we may not, in all cases, be able to ex- 
press this modification in a translation. 

(a) They change the signification of the verb e«- 
senHaUy ; e. g. s^uv to have, inytDf to endure ; airtTv 
to cuk ; avcurOi to deprecate ; xaXvirrstv to concecd ; 
aToxaXu^Tsiv, to duclosey et al. multa. (b) They mo- 
dify the meaning of the simple verb, so that it spe- 
cifies some relation or mode which the original verb 
does not designate; e.g. (1.) Of time; as eyvu he 
knew, 'jT^osyvu he foreknew. (2.) Of space; as ficuyu 
he goes, dvafiamt he goes up ; ^aXkti he casts, xara- 
^dXkst he casts down, (3.) They express particular 
relation to subject or object; as ytK^}> to laugh, 
7LarayiKq,v to laugh at; x^/vstv to decide, xarax^miv 
to decide against, (object) ; %\jiik(a to think, Iv^vfitu to 
revolve in one's mind, voiT^ to perceive, Jvvoe7P to per^ 
ceive within one*s self, i. e. to think of, reflect upon, 
(subject). (4.) They add intensity, vivacity, efliciency, 
permanency to verbs ; e. g. ^/Xeu to love, xarapXiw 
to hold very dear ; cnrnZju to sigh, avatrrsvd^M to sigh 
deeply; rri^itv to keep^ dtarri^iTv to keep continuedly 
or permanently ; (tg^^e/v to save, d/atfoG^s/y to exercise 
continued protection ; ^V7i<fxiiv to die, airo^vritrxnv to 
die off, utterly to perish ; xrsmtv to kill, diroxnUuv to 
kill off; ^ivyeiv to fiy, sxtpsvysiv, to run away, etc. In 
all cases there is some modification of the verb, made 
by the addition of one or more prepositions. The 
meaning, it is true, oflen remains substantially the 
same ; but not the same as to all its relations or mo" 
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dificadons. In a word, prepositions express ciroum- 
stances of time, space, relation, manner, intensity, 
energy, etc., which are not expressed by the simple 
verb. Most of our Greek lexicons need a thorough 
reformation in respect to this nice and delicate, but 
important point. See the admirable Essay of Titt- 
mann, on the Force of Greek Prepositians in com" 
pound Verbs, in the Biblical Cabinet. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 62. NATURE AND VARIOUS USES^ 

(1.) Conjunctions serve to express the con- 
nection of the thoughts of the mind, in all their 
various modifications. 

NoTB 1. The definition of a conjunction is a 
matter of much more difficulty than the unpractised 
grammarian would be apt to suspect. Hermann says 
(de Emendat. Gramm. Graec. p. 164, seq.), that 
"conjunctions serve to designate the modes of 
thought ;" a definition which seems to need defining.- 
<* These modes of thought," he proceeds to say, "are 
three, viz. verity, possibility, necessity." But as ad- 
verbs are employed to designate all these, in some 
respect or other, he endeavours to point out the dif- 
ference between a conjunction and an adverb. Ac- 
cording to him, * a conpinction expresses the state of 
the person* s mindy who affirms, or doubts, or declares 
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a thing to be necessary ; while an adverb only quali- 
fies the affirmation, negation, doubtfiil or positive de- 
claration itself, etc. ;' a distinction tenuous enough, in- 
asmuch as we can usually know a person's mind only 
by the nature of the declarations which he makes. 
More to the purpose is what he says on p. 171, viz, 
that ' proper adverbs will make a complete sense when 
taken alone ; e. g. xa\Z;, eu, etc., while conjunctions 
must have some complement/ But even this does 
not suffice ; for who will not acknowledge, that ad- 
verbs resemble ctdjecUves more than they do any 
other part of speech ? And do not adjectives need a 
complement ? 

Note 2. Let the student note well, that disfunc- 
Hon as well as conjunction^ i. e. conjunction or its 
opposite, comes within the scope of the particles 
called conjunctions. Better had it been, if the name 
conjunctives and dispmetives had been given to the 
two species of particles now ranged under the same 
general head. 

Note 3. It is not the simple adding of one word 
or phrase to another, or the mere separation of one 
from another, which limits the boundaries of con-«. 
junctives and disjunctives, t. e. of conjunctions. All 
the various kinds of connection in the way of ratioci- 
nation, deduction, dependent sentences, etc., are de- 
signated by conjunctions. 

(2.) Conjunctions connect simple thoughts 
or declarations which are in the like predicament, 
and are connected together by the mind. 
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£. g. God is wise^ and loves goodness ; where two 
different assertions are in the like predicament ; i. e. 
both are simple declarations of opinion. The reason 
why such declarations are connected^ may lie in the 
mind of the writer only, or it may appear in the 
context 

(3.) Conjunctions sometimes connect anti- 
thetic sentences. 

In this case we render xai (for example) hut ; as 
nlikvitsafiiiv vjjjVf xai ovx dj^^ri<fa<^if we have piped to 
youy but ye have not dancedy Matt xi. 17 ; vii. 26 ; 
X. 89 ; xii. 35, al. saepe. Examples like these may 
be found in ancient Greek writers ; but the frequency 
of this antithetic usage in the New Testament, ap- 
pears to be derived from the common use of *) in He- 

brew in such a sense. Hence Matthew and Peter 
employ it oflener than Luke, Paul, etc^ in this man- 
ner ; for the latter had more of a Greek education. 
Ka/, simply considered, does not mean but; but the 
connection in which it stands in some cases, autho- 
rizes us to express the sense of a whole sentence by 
rendering it in this way. 

Note 1. Kai has often the sense of also^ even, 
and even, i. e. it is explicative, intensive, etc. See 
Passow's Lex. xa/, where the reader will find a striking 
exhibition of the powers of this particle. 

(4.) Co-ordinate phrases or sentences may be 
joined or disjoined with more than one par- 
ticle. 
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£. g. xai...xa/ may be put before the first and the 
second phrase; and so Ts,.,xaif ri,,,Ts, The same is 
true of the disjunctives n^Ai oDrc.o&n, etc 

Note 1. To the present hour grammarians and 
lexicographers are not agreed respecting the compa- 
rative limits and use of rs and xou* see Herm. ad V ig. 
p. 835. Bernhardy, Synt. p. 482, seq. Nor can 
this difference be definitely made out in all cases, by 
any distinctions, however nice. In general, xat stands 
between sentences or words in the same predicament, 
while n connects something adjectitious to the main 
idea. Yet this distinction is not always apparent; 
see Winer, Gramm. p. 369, seq. 

(5.) The connection of phrases or sentences 
with one another is very various, and each has 
its appropriate conjunctions. 

(a) Antithetic sefitences ; between which stand 
ds, dXXa. As (but) is disjunctive or antithetic as to 
sense, but at the same time it marks the connection 
or consecution of sentences, and so holds a double 
office. 'AXX6t is more forcibly antithetic than ds, and 
has merely an antithetic or disjunctive power, (not a 
connective one.) Hence aXXa is more generally pre- 
fixed to a sentence which breaks off the course of 
thought, or to a question, or an urgent hortatory sen- 
timent, and oflen to an apodosis ; while de is often 
employed merely as a connective^ in the same way 
and with the same sense as xa/. 

(b) Concessive sentences, where the coni unction 
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ju-gj/ro/ or oficag is employed. Msvroty yet, however, al- 
thoughy still, then, etc., of course concedes what had 
been said, while it prefaces something in the way of 
explanation or answer. "Ofiug, although, notwith- 
standing, still, nevertheless, is a particle plainly of the 
same nature. "O/tiojg /tisvrot (John xii. 42) gives 
strong intensity to the meaning of o^acu^ 

(c) ConcliLsive sentences, i. e. sentences which ex- 
hibit the formula of conclusion ; where oh, a^a, ro/vuy, 
5/i, ror/a^ovv, etc., are employed. Of these oh often 
means simply then, etc., as a mere continuative, inter- 
changed with xai and ds employed in the like sense, 
both in the New Testament and in the classics. *A^a 
(in a conclusive sense, then, therefore) is of the like 
meaning with oZv, but is more commonly employed 
when a conclusion is drawn from what another per- 
son has been saying. "A^a oh makes the meaning in- 
tense. Toivuv, then, thence, according to that, there- 
fore ; and roiya^ovv, a mere intensive form of roiyd^, 

which differs not in sense from roivuv are seldom used 
in the New Testament. 

(d) Casual sentences; in which or/, bton, ya^, 
sometimes ^g, xa^ug xa^ort, are employed. Of these 
ya^ is by far the most multiplex and difRcult in its 
uses ; which have, at last, become the subject of spe- 
cial notice in the lexicons. 

(e) Conditional sentences take s/, s/^sf , Id^v, etc. ; see 
§4],3. c. 

(/) Objective sentences, take or/, wg (that,) ho^ ovoig, 
etc. 
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Remark. The almost bouDdless exchanges of 
coDJiinctions for each other, e. g. dXXd for ya^, s/ ^99, 
etc. etc., which is frequently assumed in many of the 
commentators and most of the lexicons, is to be care- 
fully avoided. The true solution in most cases of 
difficulty, is, that the same thought for substance 
may be announced in a variety of ways, or with 
various shades of relation, couditionality, etc. Winer 
has done much in his Grammar (pp. 876, seq.) towards 
correcting this abuse ; but the detail of such examples 
properly belongs to the lexicons. 



PARTICLES OF NEGATION. 

§ 63. NATURE AND VARIOUS USES. 

(1,) The Greek has two classes of negative 
particles, ob, ©Org, ovxsriy etc., and M9 M^h A^'j'tgr/, 
etc.; the former used in positive and direct decla- 
rations ; the latter in negations that are simply 
mental or ideal ; the former may be called objec- 
tiv€j the latter subjective. 

One might almost call fi^ri the conditional negative, 
because it stands so frequently in conditional senten- 
ces ; e. g. John iii. 18, ' He who believeth on him oh 
x^/vera/, 3g ^jj "jriffTsvuv TJdri xex^tra/,' where oh x^mrai 
is absolute, but 6 hi firi irnsrixim is a supposed state or 
condition, which applies to any individual whatever 
who may be an unbeliever, while 6 o\j 'XKSTihoiv would 
mean some particular individual unbeliever. In gene- 
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ral, supposed or conditional cases with a negative take 
(lii' positive ones that are facts, take ou. 

Note 1. M;j is most frequently employed, (a) Be- 
fore the Inf. which depends on a verb ; e. g. Matt. ii. 
12 ; V. 34 ; xxii. 23. Acts iv. 18, al. saepe. (b) Be- 
fore Participles used in a generic sense, as o /^^ cDv, 
whoever is noty Matt. xii. 30; xiii. 19. John xv. 2 ; 
xii. 48 ; or when they have a conditional sense, as xai 
fLYl sb^itfXbiVf and in case he finds it not^ Luke xi. 24. 
Rom. viii. 4. Matt. xxii. 24. 1 Cor. x. 33. John vii. 
15. But sometimes /tiri is used in absolute negations, 
as being occasionally stronger than ou, 2 Cor. v. 21, 
where the emphasis lies in this turn of thought : 
* Who cannot even be supposed to have sinned.' 3 
John ver. 10. Yet see Acts ix. 9, where /mtj is used 
in the same manner as oj. 

(c) Aflter og av, offrig av, offog av, etc., /An is used, 
because these words, from their nature, make a con- 
ditional sentence ; e. g. ijrig avfiri axouffrj^ Acts iii. 23. 
Luke ix. 5 ; viii. 18. Rev. xiii. 15. 

(cT) Of course after 6/, Idy, ivo^ o'jrtag^ etc., fi*^ is 
usually employed; as John xv. 24, s/ rd e^a fi^ 
ivoitiaa. Matt. v. 20 ; xii. 19, al. Where ou follows 
£/, it should sometimes be joined in one idea with the 
word that follows ; e. g. st ou duvara/, if it is impossible. 
Matt. XX vi. 42. Luke xiv. 26 ; xvi. 31, al. Yet 
there are numerous cases where g/ is followed by ou* 
e. g. 1 Cor. xi. 6. John x. 37. 1 Cor. xv. 13 ; ix. 2, 
al. In fact, ov after it is not unfrequently employed, 
where direct and positive negation is to be expressed, 
not only in the New Testament, but in the Greek 
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classics, especially in the later ones. Yet in all these 
cases ob appears to qualify only a subordinate part of 
the sentence, and not the whole of it ; which* would 
be qualified or rendered conditional by /a^. 

Note 2. Even where the verb in the Imper. is not 
expressed, but merely implied ^^ is of course employ- 
ed ; ^s fii^ dvayxaffruif not [i. e. do not feed the 
dock] ^om mere constraintf,,,fji»rids a/<f^i^ox€^bu5y nor 
for the sake of despicable gain^ 1 Pet. v. 2. John xiii. 
9. Col. iii. 2. James i. 22. £ph. y. 15, al. 

(2.) Repeated negation in members of a sen- 
tence following each other, is made by oM,,, 
ou3g, oi/rg.,.ourg, or hy /^n^f-^'M^'h /^^r6.../ifiTi'hutihe 
respective limits of these various expressions 
seem, as yet, hardly to be settled. 

Note 1. Thus much, however, seems to be made 
out, viz. that ovds and firids are disposed of in such a 
way as accords with the nature of the particle ds con- 
tained in them ; while ours and firirs conform to the 
use of the particle rg. Consequently the latter (oOrg 
/u.^rg) are disposed of in couplets, etc. (like rg...rg), 
so that the use of them in any one case implies a 
second case of the same word. On the other hand, 
ovdh and /iride should follow the simple ov, fi^rj, £. g. 
fLfi,.,fji,fibs,„fi7j8h, Matt. X. 9, 10, ov,,,ov6s. Matt. vi. 
26, al. saepe. Let it be noted, that ovds, fi^ribh neces- 
sarily imply a preceding ou, fj^n, in which they have 
their support, and that the reading is to be suspected 
where this is not the case ; excepting, however, the 
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cases, in which ovds or /Mfjbs may be united in sense to 
a preceding member of a sentence which is of a ne- 
gative nature. 

Note 2. Outs,,, ours must follow each other, and so 
liiriTs,.,fifirg' but not ovTs,,,fji,^re, nor vice versa ; i. e. 
to use these formulas, there must be a repetition of 
the same word. Where this is not the case, the text 
is to be suspected. In a few cases oure follows ou 
in a preceding member, when this ov has the sense of 
ovrs' as Rev. ix. 21. John i. 25. So occasionally in 
the classics, Winer, p. 410. 

Note 3. Ou^g is occasionally followed by oSrg, 
Gal. i. 12 ; &ndfM>ids by firjrsy Acts xxiii. 8. Whether 
these readings are correct, seems yet to be question- 
able. 

Note 4. In some few cases, moreover, after ourg, 
/c&^re, (which naturally demand repetition, see Note 2), 
instead of a repetition occurs a member of a sentence, 
with a simple copula (xa/), as ours awXrifLot, e^^/S, xa/ 
TO f^sao sstI ^ol^u, thou hast no bucket, and the well 
is deep, John iv. 1 1 . 3 John ver. 10. The same usage 
is found in the classics. 

(3.) A second negative and successive ones 
are sometimes omitted, and their place supplied 
by xa/, where it is plain that they must be im- 
plied. 

E. g. /M^i xaTOLxau^at^s xai 'v)/gud£<iS5, i. e. firide %{/£»- 
hst^s. See in 2 Cor. xii. 21. Matt. xiii. 15. Mark 
iv. 12. Acts xxviii. 27. Such is likewise the case in 
the classics. 
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(4.) The negatives ou, fiii, are often coupled 
together in sense, (usually in position^ as ou /a^ 
XaX7j<fug, but sometimes separated by one or more 
words, ov^.firi)^ in which case the negation is 
rendered more intense* 

Note 1. Ou often takes other words into compo- 
sition with it, as ovdsig, ouds, etc. ; but the sense of ou 
itself is not changed by such a union. 

(5.) M?) ou has a diflFerent sense from ou /a^, in- 
asmuch as it either softens the' negation, or else 
entirely removes its force. 

£. g. dsdotxa /a^ ou ^dvu, I fear that I may not die ; 
aXXa ^]) ovTi. fl dtdaxrov rj a^irri, but virtue may he a thing 
not to be taught. But where a verb with a negative, 
or a negative idea, precedes /ti^ ou, it then takes away 
all force of negation ; e. g. ou duvarai fi^ ou ^a^/^eo^a/, 
lit. he cannot not give = he cannot but give, or he 
must give. Here, and in all the like cases, the first 
negative takes away the force of the second, and thus 
makes the proposition in sense affirmative; as oux 
gtfri ii»^ ou% ee^hiv, one must eat So Acts iv. 20, ou 
duvdfii0€^a,.,/iri XdkiTVfWe mu>st^peak. 1 Cor. Tcii. 15. 

(6.) Two negatives of the same kind some- 
times make the declaration affirmative ; and 
sometimes strengthen the negation. 

E. g. fy^*JFi^} (Sou ou Xgyw, iri^l Ifiou b\ ou, I do not 
speak of thee and not of myself i. e. I speak both in 
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respect to you and myself. So xat fir^ ^eoD^ rtfi^uvrsg 
...^o/sTtr^s fLrfiafiug^ lit. do not act as not honouring 
the gods, i. e. act like those who honour the gods. 

Note 1. Such cases depend, of course, on the 
turn and object of the sentence ; and, in accordance 
with this remark, oftentimes a repeated negative of 
the same kind makes the affirmation stronger ; e. g. 
X!^§^S sfAoij ou duvac^s oiidh, without me ye can do no^ 
thing at all, John xv. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 8. 1 Cor. viii. 2. 
Mark i. 44. Luke iv. 2, al. So in the classics ; 
Matth. p. 1229. 

§ 64. MODES AFTER PARTICLES OF NEGATION. 
I. IK ABSOLUTE SENTENCES. 

(1.) M^ with the Optative when it expresses 
the sense of wishing^ as M y'^voiro. 

(2.) With the Imper, Present ; also with the 
Aor. or Present Subjunctive. 

E. g. firi Sjjtfaug/^grg vfiTv fi*^ xfmTs, etc. So f^rl xw- 
Xuffjig* fiTi vofiiffriTS* fji*i\ dyairufiiv, etc. 

Note 1. Where the Indie. Fut. is used in the like 
sense with the Subj. Aor. ov is employed ; e. g. ou 

povsuffsig* ov fifOi^svffiig, etc. 

II. DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 

(3.) M^i, ^jjrg, tva firi, etc., are put before the 
Subj. when it comes after the Pres., or Impera- 
tive. 
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£. g. v^unndJ!^u,.,fifi'jrug,.,ysmfMAif 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
Matt. XT. 32. 2 Cor. xii. 6, ''loS/ fvvoZv.,,fifimTi <re 
va^ad^f Matt. v. 25 ; vii. 6. Luke xii. 58. 

(4.) Before the Optative when it follows the 
Praeter. 

E. g. BouXi7 €ymro,,,fi^ rig.,,dia^uy6i. 

Note 1. But sometimes ft^ri stands before the 
Indic^ where the decided persuasion of the writer or 
speaker is, that a thing is, has been, or will be ; espe- 
cially after such verbs as o^dea, cxanrsu^ jSXs^w, po^ovfjMr 
as (Tx^^s/, fi^ rh ^ui,,,(fK6Tog hriv, Luke xi. 35 ; ^Xsinrg, 
fMTi rig gtrrouy Col. ii. 8. Heb. iii. 12. Gal. iv. 1 L 
And thus in the classics. But where the thing is 
such, that the speaker is uncertain in his own mind, 
he employs the Siib;. ; c. g. ImsxoiroxjvTigy fj,r^ rtg '^i^cc 
...Ivop^XTf, Heb. xii. 15. Matt. xxir. 4. 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; 
xii. 20. Luke xxi. 8. Acts xiii. 40, al. Even afler 
the Praeterite, is the Subj. with /m^ used in such cases ; 
as fuXa^fi^sig,,,firi biatsra^fi' and so in the classics. 

(5.) The intensive negation ov ^;) is usually 
connected with the Aor. Subj , or with the Ind. 
Future. 

E. g. Matt. V. 18, ov fifi 'jra^W^rr and so in x. 23 ; 
xviii. 3, al. saepe. Indeed the Subj., in such cases, is 
the prevailing usage of the New Testament. But the 
Put. Indic. is also employed ; as ou ^3) awa^vfiaoficu, 
Mark xiv. 31. Matt. xvi. 22. John viii. 12 ; xiii. 38. 
Luke xxii. 34, al. 
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Note 1. Ob fi^ stands in both independent and 
dependent sentences ; e. g. in Matt. xxvi. 29. John 
xi. 56. Rev. xv. 4, al. 



INTERROGATIVES. 

§ 65. NATURE AND USES OF INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 

( 1 .) Interrogation is often to be made in Greek, 
as in other languages, merely by the tone of 
voice employed in reading a sentence, when it 
has no particular interrogative word employed as 
a sign of it 

£. g. svdetg 'Ar^sog vte* Son of AtreuSf dost thou 
. sleep? 'E^iXs/^ thou, wilt thou go f Luke xx. 4. Gal. 
ix. 10. Rora. ii. 4, al. saepe. 

(2.) There is a great variety of particles and 
pronouns appropriately of an interrogative na- 
ture, which are either used emphatically, or are 
necessary to show the kind of question that is 
asked. 



E. g. r/gj r/, crwg, to!/, »j, cr^, nroTogy ^o^gy, cE^a, flrors^og, 
g/, Q^c. 

NoTB 1. £/ is appropriate to indirect questions, 
which are merely related ; btU in the New Testament 
it is sometimes employed in direct ones ; e. g. g/ okiytn 
ci (f(o^6fi€voi ; are there few that be saved f Luke xiii. 
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25; xxii. 49. Acts i. 6; and often thus in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

Note 2. In several cases, ^ (or) is used to con- 
nect a second question with a preceding one that is 
expressed or implied, and seems to have a kind of 
interrogative force ; e. g. Matt. xx. 15. Luke xiv. 31 ; 
XV. 8. Rom. vii. 1 ; xi. 2, al. 

NoT£ 3. ^A^a is sometimes employed in asking 
questions ; and to these a negative answer is naturally 
expected ; as Luke xviii. 8. 

(3.) In questions that comprise a negative p'dT- 
tide, ov is usually employed where an affirmative 
answer is expected. 

£. g. ou rp fSlff hvofiari 'r^os^finuffafisv have we not 
prophesied in thy name f Matt. vii. 22. James ii. 6. 
Matt. xiii. 27. Luke xii. 6, al. In a few cases, oh 
stands in questions where a negative answer might 
be expected ; e. g. Acts xiii. 10. Luke xvii. 18. But 
these instances are rare, and exceptions to the usual 
custom. 

(4.) In questions that comprise a,negative par- 
ticle, fLTi is usually employed where the answer 
is expected to be in the negative. 

£. g. fL^ X/^ov smduxfst avrQ* Matt. vii. 9. Rom. xi. 
]. Mark iv. 21. Acts x. 47, al. Both ou and firi 
have their appropriate force, in the same sentence, in 
Luke vi. 39, * Can the blind (/J^nn) lead the blind ?' 
Ans. No. < Will not (ou;;^;) both fall into the ditch ?' 
Ans. Yes. 
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(5.) Where m oh occurs in questions, fJ^^n only 
is interrogative ; the oh qualifies the verb. Where 
oh fifj occurs, the negation in the question is 
merely strengthened. 

£. g. fiTi ohx fjKovtfav is it that they have not heard f 
Rom. X. 18. 1 Cor. ix. 4 ; xi. 22. On the contrary ; 
oh fiTi ijrm ahr6\ shall I not drinh it 9 John xviii. 11. 
Luke xviii. 7, al. 



ELLIPSIS. 

§ QQ. NATURE AND KINDS OF ELLIPSIS. 

(1.) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, 
which, although it is not spoken, is necessarily 
implied in order to make out the sense. 

Note 1 . Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predi* 
catCy or the copula of a sentence, according to the 
usual mode of treating this matter. But as the pre- 
dicate is in its own nature generally an undefined 
thing, we can hardly suppose (the case of Aposiopesis 
excepted) that a speaker or writer would leave this 
to be supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis respects the 
subject or the copula of a sentence. 

Note 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as 
ellipsis, those cases in which the word to be supplied 
is already mentioned or suggested in the preceding 
context ; e. g. g/rg ^Xt^ofii^Oy u^g^ rrig hfiuv iS(i>rif^pau 
where SX/jSo^s^a is mentally repeated before the last 
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clause, 2 Cor. i. 6. 1 John ii. 19. Mark xiv. 29. 
2 Tim. i. 5. 1 Cor. xi. 1. Rom. ix. 32, al. saepe. 
For shades of difierence in the mode of supplying the 
ellipsis, see 1 Cor. vii. 1 9. Eph. iv. 29. Mark xv. 8. 
2 Cor. iii. 13. John i. 8. Heb. x. 6, 8. Rom. v. 
3, II; viii. 23; ix. 10. 

(2.) The copula 6/>/ (and also yiyyofion) is 
more usually omitted. It is rarely inserted in 
simple propositions, except for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

E. g. fiaxd^tog dvjj^, og, x. r. X., James i. 12 ; W ffot 
ovofAa- Mark v. 9. Heb. v. 13. Luke iv. 36, al. 
saepe. So in the plural (g/V/), Heb. v. 12 ; 2d pers. 
sing. (fiJ), Rev. xv. 4 ; Imper. (Itfrw), Rom. xii. 9, al. 

Note 1. When other verbs besides those which 
assert existence, are to be supplied, the context, in 
nearly every case, will lead the reader at once to the 
supply of the proper verb ; e. g. Rom. v. 18, where 
diTiX^s from ver. 12 is to be supplied, of which the etg 
gives notice ; comp. s/g frdvrag in ver. 1 2. Phil. ii. 3, 
^Mj3b xam, x. r. X., where vomvrsg is spontaneously 
supplied. Gal. v. 13, /j^ovov firiy x. r. X., where xarg- 
XV^^ Is implied ; and of course the subject (as well as 
the copula) is lefl out here. But this is spontane- 
ously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the 
preceding IxX^j^^rg. So Matt. xxvi. 5, fj,r^ sv rji 
soPTjiy sc. fj^^ [ro\Jro ygyicj^w]* Mark xiv. 2, id. ToDro 
3g, viz. roZro 3g [Xgyw]* corap. Gal. iii. 17. 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb fjifj^i 
may be supplied ; as in 1 Cor. vii. 29 ; xv. 50. In 
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Matt. V. 38, o^^akfihv dvri 6<p^aXfL0Vf x. r. X., one must 
look for the verb [^duffstg] in the original connection, 
Ex. 21, 24. 

(3.) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only 
where from the nature of the case it is sponta- 
neously suggested, or may be easily gathered 
from the context. 

£. g. /S|ovr^, it thunders, i. e. 6 Zixtg ^^ovr^* ava- 
yvutffsraiy let [the scribe] read. So in the New Tes- 
tament ; f 9}(ri, fia^Tv^sTy Xiyg/, etc, in respect to Old 
Testament quotations ; where the meaning is, 7%e 
Lord saithj or The Scripture saith. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the 
context ; as suvij^^ov xai ruv fia^riTuv, there came to- 
gether [rivsg certain] of the disciples. So j} aug/ov, jj 
tf^^asoov, ri g^^j, where ri/Ms^a. is readily supplied; sig 
ev^sTav [^odov], Luke iii. 5. So ri de^/cc [?C^^^]» ^ ^^i^ 
[7?]> "^^Xi^^ L^^^O* Matt. X. 42; r6 yXvxH [yBo*f>]f 
James iii. 11 ; rfi s^ofAsvri —rfi lirtaxiCTi — [»7At6f<f]* s>' 
\i\jxoTg [jiMarioig], John xx. 22. John v. 2, ^^o/?arix)) 
[^uXjj], etc. etc. 

Note 1. Sometimes the case absolute is used in 
an impersonal way, when av^^t^Tem or nmv may be 
understood; e. g. Luke viii. 20, aneriyyiKr^ durtf, 
XiyovTUiVy it was told him, [some], sayingy Srt x. r. X. 

(4.) Although the predicate cannot be wholly 
omitted by ellipsis, yet parts of it may be, when 
those parts are obviously suggested by the con- 
text. 
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£. g. da^i<firat ^oXXc^^, he shall suffer many [cX^i/cb^ 
stripes], Luke xii. 47. 2 Cor. xi. 24. But all such 
cases we may call breviloguence, rather than ellipsis. 

Note 1. Before fiii or firi'^rug, used in the way of 
breviloquence, o^arg or dsdoixa f I fear J may be sup- 
plied by the mind ; often so in the classics. £. g. If 
God spared not the natural branches, fji»r\^(ag ohhs ffou 
p/ffsrat^ [I fear] he will not spare thee,* Rom. xi. 21. 

Remark. The unbounded license of the older 
grammarians, in extending ellipsis to all parts of the 
Greek Testament, such as is developed in Bos's 
book on ellipsis, and other works of the like kind,^ 
is now, by general agreement among grammarians, 
quite abjured. Adjectives and participles which 
stand in the place of nouns, are now regarded as 
nouns, without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. 
Such modes of expression are considered merely as 
breviloquence. So the neuters of adjectives and par- 
ticiples are taken as nouns, when they are enaployed 
as such. So in respect to the use of the cases; they 
are now regarded as expressing relations of them- 
selves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; 
for these only render their meaning more explicit. 
So in respect to cases governed by verbs ; the old 
theory was, e. g. that sJvai rmg required to be con- 
sidered by the mind, as being equivalent to ihat vi6g 
r/vor but now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating 

' Of this book and of Weiske on Pleonasms, Hermann says : 
Singular! profecto casu accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de Ellipgi 
maximam partem sit pleoncumiu; Weiskii de Phonasmo, eU 

pais. 
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the same relation as uihg in such a case would express. 
So too in ^l<a(Sri<p roD *HXi or Mad^ MarraS/ou, Luke 
iii. 26,) uih^ need not be regarded as necessary, be- 
cause the Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a mul- 
titude of the like cases, we may consider the modes 
of expression simply as being breviloquent, not as eU 
liptical. All languages employ a multitude of brevilo- 
quent expressions ; which, in general, are by reason 
of usage or by the aid of context, as intelligible as the 
more ample expressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost 
every where, to introduce prepositions before the Gen. 
and Dat. cases which follow verbs ; e. g. dvrl after 
verbs of buying and selling ; a'rh after those of feel- 
ing, restraining, etc. ; di^ before the Gen. of time ; ilg 
before the Inf. of object or design ; Ix after verbs of 
abounding ; iv before the Dat. of time, place, instru- 
ment, etc. ; cra^a after verbs of hearing ; £vsxa, after 
verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the Inf. with 
rou' sTi after verbs of ruling, etc., xar& before the 
Ace. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; ^rg^/ after verbs 
of remembering, forgetting, etc. ; in all which cases 
the most enlightened grammarians of the present day 
speak no longer of ellipsis. 

So also in respect to Conjunctions ; before ^ 
(rather than) they supplied /laXXov and so ha before 
the Subjunctive, in cases like rt ^sXers ^o/^<rw v/aTv 
which are more easily solved by simple interpunction, 
e. g. r/, ^gXgrg, ^o/jjtfw ufiTv* what f according to your 
wish J shall I do for you 9 etc. etc. 

One need not deny, that in may cases the sense 
would, in some respects, be more explicit, had the 
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writer supplied sucb words as thcMse that have been 
meDtioned. But if breviloquenee is to be excluded 
from bmguage, the great and effectual means of viva- 
city and energy of style would be taken away. 



APOSIOPESIS. 

§ 67. NATURB AND USE OF IT. 

(1.) Aposiopesis (aTodiw^tf'i;) consists in the 
suppression of a part of a sentence, on account of 
the feelings of the writer, or for the sake of bre- 
vity, energy, etc. 

£. g. in Luke xix. 42 ; xiii. 9. Acts xxiii. 9. So 
after e/ de /u*^, tt ds firi ye, a part of a sentence, or even 
a whole one, is often omitted; e. g. vi. 1; ix. 17. 
Mark ii. 21, 22. Luke x. 6 ; xiii. 9. Rev. ii. 5, al. 



BREVILOQUENCE. 

§ 68. NATURE AND USE. 

(1.) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of 

a word or words obviously suggested by the 

context is omitted. Formerly this was put to 

the account of ellipsis ; it is now reckoned as 

breviloquenee. 

Note 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis 
and breviloquenee can hardly be defined. They run 
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into each other in a certain class of cases. In general, 
however, the omission of words, where the supply of 
them is most plain and obvious, and there can be no 
room for mistake by an intelligent reader, is called 
breviloquence, 

£. g ou (h/ r^v ^f^oLv fia<fru^6tg^ aXKA f\ ^t^a ire, i. e. 
91 ^i^a [jSaora^g/] tfg, Rom. xi. 18; xai rig s(m..Jvu 
Tttfreuifca iig avrov John ix. 36 ; xv. 25 ; xiii. 18. 
Mark xiv. 49. Phil. iii. 13, 14, syit €/ji,avrh¥ ov X07/- 
J^ofiMif tv di X. r. X, i. e. tv de ["Xo^/^o/^ar] Luke xxiii. 5. 

Note 2. Under the head of breviloqtience or brachy' 
logy (iS^a^vXoyia) may be classed the so called con- 
structio praegnans ; e. g. 6iM<Su ug rriv jSair/Xs/av, he 
will save [and bring me] into his kingdom^ 2 Tim. iv. 
18. Acts xxiii. 11, 24. 1 Pet iii. 20. 2 Tim, ii. 26. 
Luke iv. 38. Gal. v. 4. 2 Cor. x. 5. Mark vii. 4. 



ZEUGMA. 

§ 69. NATURE AND USE. 

(1.) Where a verb is connected with two 
nouns, and has such a sense that it does not fit 
them both, but we must supply another verb in 
order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 
Zeugma. 

E. g, dveuj^n ds Th tsrofia auTO\j».,xa,i jj yXStftfa aw- 
T0U9 i. e. 9) yXbKfffa avrov [gXii^jj], Luke i. 64 ; ydXa 
vfiag e^froTiffOf ov ^oujuim^ I have given you milk to 
drinky and [have fed you] not tvith meat, 1 Cor. iii. 
2. 1 Tim. iv. 3. This is frequent in the classics. 
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PLEONASM. 

§ 70. NATURE AND USB. 

(1.) Pleonasm means the addition of one or 
more words in order to designate what is already 
designated by other words. 

(2.) Of this there exists a considerable num- 
ber of examples in the New Testament. 

£. g. d'jrh fiax^^Bv, d'rrh avu^sv, tfrstra fitra roDro, 
mXiv dsvTs^ovy crdXtv ix devrs^ou, v^od^afi^v efi/TT^oa^sv, 
sx^dXkBtv g^w, 'srdXiv dvaxdfi'jrrBiVy 'jrd'Ktv dvaxaiv/^siv, 
o'Ttifu dxoXou^g/P, ojg Tofio^^a u)fi0iU)^7ifi£Vf to. ofioiajfiarcc 
...ojiLota, etc. most of which occur also in the classics. 
So ovx after d^vovfisvogf fir^ after avrtXeyu. So exrhg 

ij /tLti instead of g/ firi* ^gi ir^otfiLvov (^3£3 /) for ^^h, etc. 

• 

(3.) DiflFerent from pleonasm, properly so 
named, is particularity and circumstantiality in 
designation. 

E. g. y^d-^^/avrsg did ')(ii^6g* xarriyyuXt bid (frofiarog* 
iiedgag roitg o^^aXfioug ^idtfaro* dvoi^ag rh (frSfJM ab' 
rov sJ^e* xai iymro (^fl**)) org tfuvgriXgtfgv, etc. A great 

• 

variety of such expressions occurs in the New Testa- 
ment ; most of which, however, add more or less of 
colouring to the picture. 

(4.) Repetition of the same words is not pleo- 
nasm^ but designed for the sjike of energy in ex- 
pression, or to shew deep feeling. 
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£. g. xvoiSj xu^til 'AX>il( d^rsXov0a<^s, aXXoe jj^/a- 
^^rg, dXk* sdsxcu(a^re, 1 Cor. vi. 11. Col. i. 28. 
John i. 1 ] ; xix. 10. Mark xii. 80. 

Note 1. The like is the effect of synonymes ; e. g. 
avdosg FaXiXa/bi, like the classic avd^e; ' A^)jva7b/, etc. 

Note 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating 
a sentiment both in the affirmative and negative form ; 
e. g. ufLoXoyriffe^ xai ovx vi^v^tfaroy John i. 20 ; i. 3. 
£ph. V. 15. 1 John ii. 27. Actsxviii. 9. 

Remark. The verbs a^^o/t/Miy doxcoi, SIXo), roXfiduy 
i'jri'Xjii^lM, xaXsofiatf and sb^hxcD, which even later com- 
mentators and recent lexicographers sometimes repre- 
sent as pleonastic^ all give some colouring to the mode 
of representation, and are not to be ranked under 
pleonasms. 

In like manner the ug with participles has often 
been considered as pleonastic; which is beyond all 
question a mistake ; see § 52, 10. 



ASYNDETON. 

§ 71. NATURE AND USB. 

(I.) The Greeks named any phrase or sentence 
dtfvvderovy where the conjunction xai («) is omitted, 
when it would be grammatically appropriate. 

Note 1. This figure is altogether of a rhetorical 
nature, and not grammatical. As, however, it occa- 
sions a departure from the common method of con- 
structing a sentence, it is proper here to notice it 
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(2.) Of asyndeton several classes may be made ; 
{a) Cases of enumeration, division, and recount- 
ing of parts. 

£. g. iX/^d(^ri(raVf tT^it^riffaVf iirtt^d^riffav, x. r. X., 
Heb. xi. 37 ; w^o^^i rfj dvayvuKfei^ rjl wa^axXfjaei^ rff 
didatfxaXic^ 1 Tim. iv. 13 ; and so Rom. li. 19, 20 ; 
i. 29, seq. Mark xvi. 17. 1 Cor. iii. 12; xiii. 4 — 8. 
1 Thess. V. 14. James v. 6, al. saepe. 

(b») Cases of antithesis, wliich are made 
stronger by the omission of connectives. 

£. g. (fTiioirai sv drt/Mtc^^ lyiigtrai iv bi^fi* gTii^srai 
Jy do^gvg/qp, iyu^irou iv dv¥djMsr tftnioirai stafMt •^M'xjxhv, 
lyii^iTctt cutfLCf, 'gyiufiartxhvf I Cor. xv. 43, 44. James 
i. 19. £ph. ii. 8. Mark ii. 27. 1 Cor. iii. 2 ; vii. 
12. John ii. 10 ; iv. 22. 2 Tim. iv. 2. And thus 
where two distinct parallels are expressed ; as Ka/- 
ffapa svixsx,\7i(faiy It/ Kaiifa^a <!rooi\iC7ij Acts xxv. 22. 

(c) Cases where a clause merely epexegetical is 
added. 

£. g. Ev f sx^f^^^ dToXur^umy r^v &ftfft¥ rw afia^sutVy 
Col. i. 14. 2 Cor. vii. 6. 2 Pet. ii. 18. 

(d) Cases where the reason or ground of any 
thing is suggested. 

E. g. fjk^ ap^y/fftii Tovg Xoyous rrii ^/r^o^fintag rov 
^tl3)Jov ro{jrow 6 xai^hg syyvg stfriVy Rev. xxii. 10. John 
xix. 12. 1 Cor. vii. 15. Rev. xvi. 6. 

Remark. In most of these and the like cases, the 
conpmctive particles are inadmissible; although in cases 
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such as b they are sometimes inserted. For the most 
part they would greatly weaken the force and viva- 
city of the expression. — All these phenomena are 
found in the classics. 



PARENTHESIS. 

§ 72. NATURE AND USE. 

(1.) Parenthesis means a word or phrase in- 
serted in the midst of a sentence, which is thus 
interrupted or suspended; after which the sen- 
tence is resumed and completed. 

Note 1. All clauses with relatives^ added for the 
sake of explanation, etc., might come under this defi- 
nition, taken in an enlarged sense. But these are 
not here meant ; although many editors of the New 
Testament, and critics, have not unfrequeutly treated 
them as parentheses. 

Note 2. The same might be said of clauses in 
apposition ; which, however, accurate philologists do 
not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2.) Real parenthesis is either, (a) Where 
the words of one individual are recited, and 
those of another are inserted in the midst of 
them. 

E. g. < That ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins (rori Xeyn rJ 
va^a\uTtx(fi') 'Eyg^^i/g ^^ov, x. r, X., Matt. ix. 6; 
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John i. 39 ; iv. 9 ; ix. 7. Mark iii. 30 ; vii. 26 ; xv. 
42. Matt. i. 22, 23. Luke xxiii. 51. John i. 14 ; 
vi. 23; xi. 2; xix. 23, 31, a1. saepe. In respect to 
time ; Luke ix. 28. 

(b) Where the sentence is suspended for the 

introduction of matter not directly necessary to 

its full enunciation. 

£. g. Rom. iv. 11, iig rh XoyK^rjvai ,,.dtxato<fvvriVy in- 
terrupts the course of thought ; and so, more or less, 
in Rom. vii. 1. 1 Cor. vii. 11. 2 Cor. viii. 3 ; xi. 21, 
23 ; xii. 2. Col. iv. 10. Heb. x. 7, al saepe, espe- 
cially in the writings of Paul. 

Remarks. Of course the limits of parenthesis will 
often be defined by the subjective views of the reader, 
as to meaning and connection. Hence the great 
variety in regard to the usage of these grammatical 
signs ; so that scarcely any two editors or interpreters 
agree in all cases. It is oftentimes, however, not very 
material, in regard to the sense of the author, whether 
parenthesis be inserted or omitted ; for whether the 
sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be 
of essential consequence; but still it is connected 
with perspicuity of representation. 



ANACOLUTHON. 
§ 73. nature and frequency. 
(1.) By anacoluthon (dvax6Xou%v) is meant, a 
sentence which, being interrupted by some in- 
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serted circumstance, is resumed not with a re- 
gularly continued construction, but with one dif- 
fering from that with which it was begun. 

Note 1. In writings full of thought and argu- 
ment, where the author is more intent on his matter 
than on his manner, anacoiuthon most frequently oc- 
curs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the New 
Testament writers, in his epistles, although it occurs 
elsewhere. 

£. g. Mark ix. 20, xa/ tddtv [o ToTg] auriv, sit^sui rh 
'imZfiM h^A^a^svy where the regularly continued con- 
struction would be : euSsm; b^h roD 'Tvivfiaroc hira^aff- 
ffsro (passive.) Acts xxiii. 80, fLJiw^eiinii di fiot im- 
fiouXiji [rfji] ih ^^c avd^a fiiWuv Itffi0^ai, which would 
regularly be, /bbcXXoutf^; ifftt^ai. 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, 
is entirely dropped, and another one commenced de 
novo; as John vi. 22 — 24, o o;^Xo(.../daiv...(v. 24), 
ore oh fJdovy after a long parenthesis of two verses. 
Gal. ii. 6, dirh dh rm doxovvrm that rt,.Jfi,oJ yoL^ o/ 
6oxo\jvrsg ovdsv cr^oo'avs^ero, where the first construction 
required the sentence to be completed with 9l passive 
verb, but the construction is changed and an active 
verb is therefore employed. Rom. ii. 17 — ^21, where 
the sentence is begun with 6/ dh gu, x. r. X., and then 
resumed in ver. 21, by 6 oh dtddtrxm without the c/. 
Anacolutha may be found in Rom. v. 12, seq. ; ix. 
23, 24. 2 Pet. ii. 4, seq. 1 John 1. 1, seq. Acts x. 
36, al 

(2.) Anacolutha are frequent, when the con- 
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struction ig continued by means of a participle^ 
which often appears in a case different from that 
which would naturally be expected. 

£. g. ira^axaXu vfL&i . . .anyfifittvfii . . .tf^rovda^ovre^y Eph. 
iv. 1, 2, both participles in the Nom. plural, instead of 
being (as we should naturally expect) in the Ace. as 
agreeing with Ifiag. Col. iii. 16, hosxuru iv u/itTi'... 
btddtrxovng nal vou^crouyrs;, Participles in the Nom. in- 
stead of the Dat. plaral. So 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11. Acts 
XV. 22. Col. ii. 2. And so, not unfrequently, in the 
classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence 
with the Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made 
more emphatic and conspicuous. 

(3.) Another species of anacoluthon is when, 
after the sentence is begun with a participle, the 
construction passes over into dijmite verb, where 
we should naturally expect the participial con- 
struction to be continued. 

£. g. Col. i. 26, rh fiutfrvi^iov rb oLiroxixoMfifjAyov^.^vuyt 
Sk e^avi^oj^fiy instead of vuv/ ds ^avt^u^sv, Eph. i. 20, 
syetpag aMv,,.xaisxa^{<Kv, 2 John, ver. 2 Heb. viii. 10. 

(4.) Sometimes the Nom. or Ace. at the head 
of a sentence, has a verb after it which is not 
congruous with it. 

£. g. ravra a ^iuoeTrSf sXivffovrai tifis^as, ev alg ohx 
a(pt^ri(sirai Xtbog swi >^tfj. Here I should construe 
thus : < In regard to these things which ye see, etc' 
See also 2 Cor. xii. 17. Rom. viii. 3. 
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(5.) It is a kind of anacoluthon, when /jav is 
employed without a corresponding dk. 

Id most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis 
or aposiopesis as to the apodosis in which de would 
stand. The lexicons (under fih Sk) will give a con- 
siderable number of examples, and the requisite ex- 
planations. There can hardly be a doubt that fjAv 
ctkoays requires a de either expressed or implied ; but 
a considerable number of cases exist, where no he is 
expressed. Like to this is the case of ya^^ which al- 
ways implies a relation to some preceding thought, 
and a sequence afler such thought ; but oftentimes the 
particular thought to which ya^ is consequent, is not 
expressed but only implied. It should be noted, how- 
ever, in regard to fih, that 6s only is not always re- 
quired in the apodosis ; for (in the Greek classics) 
g^6/ra, xa/, re dXXd, aura^, fievros^ /tt])v, eJrOy (see Pas- 
sow on 8s)t sometimes take the apodotic place of hv 
and often the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which 
case the sentence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, § 64, 
II, 2. e. 



VARIED CONSTRUCTION (OraHo VariataJ 

§ 74. NATURE, EXTENT, AND OBJECT. 

(1.) By OraHo Variata is meant a departure 
from a construction already exhibited by one 
member of a sentence, in another and corre- 
sponding member that might take the same con- 
struction as the first 
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(2.) This happens often, even among the best 
writers ; and, in general, the object of it is, to 
attain more perspicuity or emphasis by the new 
construction, than would be effected by retaining 
the one already exhibited. 

£. g. Rom. xii. 1, 2, ^ra^axaXu b/iag,.,va^a<n'riaar 
xai fi,^ <ru^rifJMriJ!^6<^s ,,.fiiTafio^fov<fysj where the two 
latter verbs stand in the Imper. instead of being put 
in the Inf. with ^a^aarrj^as, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied con^ 
structionf by adopting the Imper., throws more em- 
phasis into the sentence. So Mark xii. 38, ruv Se- 
Xovreav h CroKati iri^tiraniify xai Atfjraafiovg iv rati dyo^aTg, 
where the same construction would have required 
da^d^eff^at instead of davrafffioifg. Phil. ii. 22, or/, utg 
ipargt rsxyov, tfOv ifiol sdovXeuasv ilg rh tuayysX/ov, where 
sameness of construction would have demanded ifji^oi 
only, instead of cvv sfior So £ph. v. 27. Col. i. 6. 
John V. 44. Eph. v. 33. 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 2 Cor. vi. 
9. Phil. i. 23, seq. Rom. xii. 14, seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 
450. 

Note 1. In Rev. xiv. 14; vii. 9, s/dov xai idov 
take both Nom. and Ace. after them, t. e, the Nom. 
in respect to /dou, and the Ace. in respect to eJdov. 

(2.) A species of varied construction is fre» 
quent in the New Testament, which consists in 
a change from the direct to the oblique method of 
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Style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sen- 
tence. 

£. g. Luke T. 14, * He commanded him firidsvi 
tinrth (Inf.), aXXa d'jn>^^v diT^ov' x. r. X., where it is 
changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of direct 
address is used. Acts xxiii. 22, ' He dismissed the 
young man, commanding him to tell no one or/ raZra 
m^Avmag ir^g ^s, where the last clause according to 
the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, 
would be T^hg aiiror See Mark xi. 32. 

(3.) Another species of oratio variata, is the 
transition from the singular to the plural, and 
vice versd. 

£. g. Rom. xii. 16, 20. 1 Cor. iv. 6, seq. Gal. iv. 
7 ; vi. 1. Luke v. 4, seq. 

Remark. All these kinds of varied construction 
are found in the Greek classics. In this respect the 
New Testament has nothing very peculiar ; except 
that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of 
this kind. 



POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

§ 75. NATURE AND DESIGN. 

(1.) The Greek, by the aid of its various end- 
ings of eases, etc., may depart from the most 
easy and natural arrangement of words without 
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any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, 
in this respect, depends very much on the mode 
of thinking peculiar to the several writers. 

Note 1. The most natural order is to arrange the 
adjective near to its noun ; the adverb to its verb or 
adjective ; the Gen. to the noun, etc., which governs 
it ; prepositions to the nouns which they govern ; 
antithetic words opposite to each other, etc. But de- 
parture from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all 
good writers. . 

Notb 2. It is natural that the historical style 
should adopt the obvious order of words most fre« 
quently ; and that the animated, argumentative, ora- 
torical, and poetical, on the other hand, should most 
frequently depart from it. Paul uses more freedom, 
in this respect, than any of the writers of the New 
Testament. 

(2.) Position often has speciality of meaning 
attached to it 

£• g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, 
when it is placed before a noun, and does not stand 
included between an article and its noun ; so ^o/Sog 
fieyagj t§yov aya^iy, etc., would be the usual order of 
the Greek, but fAtyag ^ofiog, dyal^ht t^ov would ren- 
der the adjective emphatic. To this remark, how- 
ever, an exception must be made of such adjectives as 
aXXo^, J;, 7diogy and some others of the like tenor. 
But ourog av^^wjrog is plainly different in the shade of 
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meaning from av^^tarog oZrog^ the first being eqoiYa- 
lenty or nearly sOy to this u the man^ the second to this 
man. 

Note 1. This whole subject, rich in information 
as to the characteristics of respective writers, has, as 
yet, been but very imperfectly investigated and ex- 
plained. 

TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 

§ 76. NATURE AND DESIGN. 

(I.) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes 

other words, are, for the sake of euphony, or 

other reasons, separated from the words to which 

they are most nearly related 

£. g. Rom. v. 6, In X^ttfths ovruv rjfiStv atf^gvcuv, where 
srt belongs to ovruv. 1 Cor. xiv. 7, ofAug ra oe-vl/up^a 
^uvfiv 8id6vray when ofiug naturally would come before 
fcav^v. Gal. ill. 15, o/tLcag dv^^ufTou XBXv^u/iivfiv dioS^xi^y 
oudtig o^ireTf where ofiug belongs to ohdeig, x. r. X. See 
John xii. 1 ; xi. 18 ; xxi. 8. 

Note 1. Trajection of a negative particle is not 
unfrequent, even in the Greek classics. In Acts vii. 
48, ovK is separated by several words from xarotxiT 
which it qualifies ; so fi^ in Heb. xi. 3, from yiyovsvcu. 



POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 

§ 77. VARIOUS USAGES IN RESPECT TO THESE. 

(1.) Mlv ouv, y&§i ysy (fisvouvys^) cannot begin a 
sentence, Ag and yA^ may have the second, 
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third, or even fourth place, according to the na- 
ture of the sentence in which they stand. ''Afa 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the 
New Testament, however, it not unfrequently 
does this. 

£. g. a^a iu Gal. ii. 17, 21 ; v. 11, al; and so off' 
o'jy, Rom. V. 18; vii. 3. Eph. ii. 19, al. Likewise 
fLsvouvys in Luke xi. 28 ; ix. 20 ; x. 18, al. 



PARONOMASIA. 

§ 78. NATURE AND USE. 

(1.) In general this consists of words being 
ranged together of similar sound, but differing 
in sense. It is a favourite figure of rhetoric 
in the best writers of the Old Testament, e. g. 
Isaiah, and is not unfrequent in the New Tes- 
tament. 

£. g. >jfMi xai Xot/ioif Luke xxi. II ; ^u^v x,ai ^rvoi^v, 
Acts xvii. 25 ; IjCto^sv d^' uv e^o^c, Heb. v. 8 ; ^^ okou, 
^vo'j,.»d<ru¥sroug, defuv^sroug, Rom. i. 29, 31 ; crvsu/^ar/- 
xoTs ^vsujCtar/xd, 1 Cor. ii. 13 ; ahroi Jv lauroTg iavroug^ 
2 Cor. X. 12 ; ^s/^cdSa/...)) ^/(T/mvi), Gal. v. 7, 8, which 
last word seems to have been coined for the sake of 
the paronomasia. 

Note 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching 
nearer to what we sometimes call placing upon words* 
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are the examples in various places ; e. g. ^ra^xoti and 
uraxofi in Rom. v. 19 ; xararo/iri and ^/ro/tfr^, Phil, 
iii. % S ; diro^oxifiivoi and s^avo^ovfisvoiy 2 Cor. iv. 8 ; 
soya^ofjAvoMg and ^noyaZjitfiJevovgy 2 Thess. iii. 1 1 ; 
Ixdutfatfda/ and l^nMsaff^aiy 2 Cor. v. 4 ; ytvunniig S 
aya^/yctfijxg/; ; Acts viii. 30. Comp. Gal. iv. 17. 1 
Cor. iii. 17 ; vi. 2 ; xi. 29, 31. 2 Cor. v. 21 ; x. 3. 

Note 2. All these usages abound even in the 
best Greek classics ; see Eisner, Diss. 11. Pauhis et 
Jesifn inter se comparati^ p. 24. (1821. 4.) See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware how 
he makes the mere o/MotortXsvrov of the Greek verbs 
into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as are in IX/- 
^d^7}<fav, Ix^t^ri^avy etc. 



APPENDIX. 



HINTS AND CAUTIONS RESPECTING THE GREEK 

ARTICLE. 

It may not be amiss, very briefly to suggest the 
reasons why I have given the title above to the fol- 
lowing remarks. I call them HirUs^ because it is not 
my present purpose to write a grammatical essay in 
extenso on the subject of the Greek article, in which I 
might endeavour to exhibit all its various phases and 
uses ; nor is it my design here to exhibit, in a formal 
way, even an abridged account of these, which might 
hold a place in an ordinary grammar. Preparation 
to write a work of such a nature in extenso^ after the 
labours of Kluit, Matthiae, Middleton, and others, 
must cost the labour of many years, in case the de- 
sign should be (as it ought to be) to add something 
to the stock of knowledge already accumulated. Such 
labour my duties will not allow me to perform ; and 
perhaps we shall see some reason to doubt, in the 
sequel, whether the subject itself is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the laying out of such expensive 
effort upon it. But still, it is my intention to discuss, 
on the present occasion, some of the leading doc- 
trines of the Greek article ; and thb discussion must 

b 
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necessarily take a grammatical hue, because it can- 
not be conducted in any other manner, so as to be 
solid and satisfactory. 

I have added the word CatUions to the title of this 
essay, because of my sincere and full persuasion that 
the doctrine of the Greek article, has very often 
been made too much of; for the presence or absence 
of this little word, has been made the turning point in 
some of the most important appeals that can be made 
to evidence, in the science of theology or philology. 
For example ; Origen asserts, and after him a multi- 
tude of others have asserted, that in xai ^ihg ig v 6 X^og, 
John i. 1, "hthg cannot designate the great and supreme 
God, because the article is wanting, which (in case it* 
designated God supreme) must be supplied. So again 
in Titii. 13, the phrase l^/^ays/a rni do^^j^ roS fLtya- 
XoD ^sou xai (fuTTi^oc fjfjLuv 'IjjctoD X^/<rroD, has occa- 
sioned great and long protracted controversy, by giv- 
ing rise to the question, whether the omission of the 
s^rticle before aurTj^og necessarily unites it to ^iou^ and 
makes both to relate to one and the same person ; or 
whether the language, as it now stands, is grammati- 
cally capable of being understood in such a way as to 
make a distinction between ^ibg and <ruTfi^j the former 
being applied to God the Father, and the latter to 
Christ his Son. These are only a specimen of the 
questions that the Greek article has occasioned. Years 
of laborious effort have been devoted to some of these 
questions ; and, after all, without satisfactorily accom- 
plishing the desired end. Much of this labour has, in 
certain points of view, been lost to the world ; because 
^ little more accurate knowledge of the true nature of 
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the Greek article would have effectually shewn, that 
in whatever way the investigation might terminate, 
the labour would in some respects be in vain ; since 
the presence or absence of the article would, after all, 
decide nothing in a satisfactory way, so long as the 
usages of the Greek language would, in most cases, 
permit either, without any essential variations of the 
meaning. A true knowledge of this subject, I doubt 
not, would contribute greatly to narrow the bounds 
of controversy as it respects the declarations of the 
New Testament in several respects. Critics also, as 
well as theologians, would have less controversy than 
they have had, about many a various reading which 
has respect to the insertion or omission of the article. 
Those who reject with disdain this or that reading, 
because the turticle is present or absent, as the case 
may be, might, in many instances perhaps, find that 
their disdain was more the progeny of unacquaintance 
with the nicer shades of Greek grammar, or at least 
the laws of syntax, than of critical skill ; yea, that in 
many a case, they were making much ado about— 
nothing. 

I do not expect that the reader will believe all this 
on the ground of my assertion ; nor do I wish that he 
should. If he does not see reason enough, in the se- 
quel, for such remarks as I have made, then let him 
cancel them, if not from this book, at least from his 
mind. I ask for no credit upon trust I have been 
obliged, in stating my reasons for the title given to 
this essay, in some measure to anticipate what I deem 
to be the result of its contents ; and when the reader 
shall have gone through with these contents, I ask 
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hiin then to turn back, and read the preceding re- 
marks again, and inquire whether I have presumed 
more than I have proved. - 

It is one of the most singular phenomena that I 
know of in regard to language, that the Greek arti- 
cle has not yet received, as it would seem, a defini- 
tion which is satisfactory to the great body of gram- 
marians and critics. Nouns, adjectives, verbs, parti- 
ciples, and particles, can be defined, and often have 
been, so that the great majority of those who specu- 
late in these matters acquiesce in the defiiiittdi^.- The 
verb and participle might, perhaps, be mflil!^ an ex- 
ception to this remark in certain particulars. Still, 
there is no controversy whether a verb is a noun, or 
an adjective, or other part of speech ; and so in regard 
to the participle. But in respect to the article, there 
is still a contest concerning what it is, or at least 
what it originally wcu and still substantially is, al- 
though it may be employed with more latitude by the 
later than by the earlier Greek authors. 

I cannot do requisite justice to my subject, without 
entering into this part of it with some degree of par- 
ticularity. In the way of illustrating what I have just 
said, let me produce some of the definitions which 
have been given by some of the most celebrated 
grammarians and critics. 

Aristotle, whom we might presume to be master of 
his own language, says : "A^^^ov di ieri ^uv^ a^/jko^, 
fl \6yov d^^v 9) TiXog 9) dio^Kffihv dfiXoTy dHov rh ^fifii xeU 
rb ws^if xai rd aXXa, i. e. the article is a sound without 
a signification, which marks the beginning or end of a 
sentence, or distinguishes, as when we say Ae [word j 
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pilfAif the [word] Tt^Iy etc." Middleton remarks on 
this, that <* he despairs of discovering in it any thing 
to his purpose ;" and well he might say so, inasmuch 
as his purpose was, to shew that the article is in all 
cases essentially a relative pronoun, which it would be 
difficult enough to find in the definition of Aristotle. 
He conjectures, however, that as the article is usually 
prefixed to the subject of a sentence, i. e. to the no- 
minative case, this may tally with the first part of the 
definition, which refers, as is generally supposed, to the 
prepositive article ; and the subjunctive article, S;, 4, o, 
which is essentially a relative pronoun, is commonly 
used only when it is preceded by some phrase or de- 
claration to which it refers, and therefore may be 
said to *' mark the end of such declaration." But the 
misfortune is, the prepositive articles are often found 
in the predicates of propositions, as well as in the 
subjects, and that the subjunctive article is far from 
being always placed so as of itself to mark the end 
of a clause or sentence to which it relates. 

But what shall we make of Aristotle's (p^y^ &^fMi^ 
a sound without a meaning f Are there any such 
words in any language ? I am not aware of any. I 
know, indeed, that careless writers or speakers may 
employ many words that are superfluous and useless, 
so &r as it respects the proper designation of what 
they mean. But this does not prove that there are 
any words which have of themselves no meaning ; it 
proves only that the ignorant and the unskilful may 
abuse language. 

One may here say, perhaps, that we must under- 
stand Aristotle as averring, that the article does not 
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of itself designate any object, quality, attribute, actioOy 
etc. like the noun and adjective ; nor, like the verb 
or participle, assert of these things any action or ex- 
istence. But here again, where we seem to have ob- 
tained some light as to his meaning, we are met with 
the question : Which of all these does the preposi' 
tion indicate ? And is this a part of speech without a 
meaning? 

Does he design, then, to convey the idea, that the 
article, in and by itself alone, has no significancy, but 
is dependent on its noun, etc. expressed or under- 
stood, for any and all of its significancy ? Be it so ; 
but how in this respect does it differ from the true 
and proper adjective, or the preposition, which in and 
by themselves alone have no proper significancy, 
being dependent parts of speech that show quality 
and relation only where the subject is expressed or 
understood to which they relate ? If it be said, that 
the adjective often goes over into the noun, and so 
may have a significancy by itself; the answer is, that 
then as a noun^ and not as a proper adjective, it has 
such an independent significancy. Besides, it is true 
of the article also, that it often goes over into the de- 
monstrative, and sometimes into the relative pronoun, 
and has the same significancy with these words. And 
even the preposition in some cases is used in like man- 
ner, as where the Greeks say, am for amtsr/^ty ^ra§a 
for ird^tifAiy siri for mo^/, Iv/ for htffrif viro for vo^tftv, 
etc. 

Still, my apprehension is that Aristotle did design, 
by his ^uvij &(frifiog to mark the usual fact, that the ar- 
ticle in and of itself has no proper significancy like to 
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that of nouns and verbs. Bat when we rigidly ex- 
amine this definition, we find it to be defective ; for, 
in the first place, the peculiarity here noted applies to 
some other parts of speech ; and secondly, it is true, 
after all, of the article, that it does usually specificate 
the meaning of the words to which it is attached, or at 
least give them a meaning which may be called in some 
respects emphatic. 

With Middleton we may say, however, that we 
despair of obtaining from the mighty master of logic 
and grammar, any just and adequate view of the na- 
ture of the article, by the definition which he has given. 

The celebrated grammarian, Apollonius Dyscolus, 
who flourished about a. d. 150, although he has said 
much of the article, has left us no express definition of 
it, by which we can learn his views exactly. He as- 
serts, indeed, that articles and pronouns are different 
things, and yet, that if the article loses its noun, it 
then becomes a pronoun. Middleton avers, in respect 
to him, that *< he has many facts, for the most part cor-» 
roborating the theory which he [Middleton] suspects 
to be the true one." This may be so ; but the inquiry 
of most importance is, whether the Greek language it- 
self corroborates this theory. 

Let ns hear another celebrated Greek grammarian, 
who lived in the fifteenth century. I refer to Theo- 
dore Gaza, whose grammatical work was the source 
and exemplar of almost all the earlier Greek gram« 
mars in western Europe. << The article,'* says he, 

is a declinable part of speech prefixed to nouns. It 
ky indeed, divided into the prepositive and subjunC" 
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live ; but properly the prepositive only is the article." 
He then adds, (what is the essence of his definitiony) 
votiT d* dvairoKf^m v^ofyvutf/j^svou rou h rfl ifvvrd^6iy i. e. 
" it serves to recal that which had previously been 
known (or mentioned) in the discourse." 

Here, indeed, we have one important remark, viz. 
that the prepositive article b the only real and true 
article. Why the so called subfimctive article should 
ever have been named otherwise than pronoun^ it 
seems difficult to imagine. But we are not brought 
much in advance upon our way, by the rest of Gaza's 
remarks. It is a very limited part of the article's office, 
to refer merely to what has been suggested or recog- 
nized in previous discourse. Even if the old rule of 
definition here— a poUori nomen fit — were applied, 
we should hardly be able to defend the definition of 
Gaza. Moreover, the relative and the demonstrative 
pronouns also serve to recal that which was men- 
tioned or recognized in the preceding context ; and 
how does the definition of Gaza serve to distinguish 
the article from them ? 

Mr. Harris, who in his Hermes has written so many 
curious and in several respects interesting things con- 
cerning the philosophy of language, speaks of the ar- 
ticle as being nearly allied to the pronoun, and re- 
marks that they may be best distinguished by the cir- 
cumstance, that *< the genuine pronoun always stands 
by itself, while the genuine article requires a noun for 
its support." 

Lord Monbodo, who has speculated much and 
often to very good purpose on language, and who was 
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uncommonly well vened in the writings of the Greek 
philosophers and metaphysicians, remarks, that ** the 
article is of as subtle speculation as perhaps any 
thing belonging to the language ; particularly as it is 
used in Greek." In this he was beyond all doubt 
correct He then goes on to show, that *< its office 
is different from that of a pronoun of any kind, and 
that it deserves to be ranked by itself among the parts 
of speech." But after all, when he comes specifically 
to define it, he makes it '* the prefix to a nouD, de* 
noting simply that the noun to which it is prefixed, 
is the same with that which was before mentioned, or 
is otherwise well known." But these uses of the ar- 
ticle are far from being the only ones which it sub- 
serves. The definition, therefore, is incomplete. 
Middleton objects to this definition, however, that 
<^ it makes the article a distinct part of speech; and 
that if it be thus distinct, it is not conceiveable that 
it should become a pronoun when (as Apollonius 
affirms) its substantive is dropped ; inasmuch as one 
distibct part of speech cannot go over into another." 
But the correctness of this last remark will hardly be 
conceded. Does not an adjective often go over into 
a noun ? Do not the primitive prepositions^ when 
they are joined in composition with a verb, become 
adverbs ? Do not forms of the infinitive mode very 
often become mere nomina actionis — simple nouns ? 
What then is the difficulty in the case before us ? 
Why cannot the article, in certain cases, go over into 
a kindred class of words (to say the least), i. e. into 
a pronoun, although it be of itself a distinct part of 
speech ? 
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From thb brief review of the former ancient and 
modern definitions of the article, let us come to those 
of some of our cotemporaries, who are, or have been 
great masters in criticism, lexicography, or grammar. 
Dr. Middleton, to whom I have already more than 
once referred, published, some twenty years since, a 
treatise on the Greek article, which he entitled : T%e 
Doctrine of the Greek Article^ applied to the criticism 
and iilustration of the New Testament, In this he 
says, (p. 4 of the New York edit.) " The Greek pre- 
positive article is the pronoun relative o, so employed 
that its relation is supposed to be more or less obscure ; 
which relation, therefore, is explained in some adjunct 
annexed to the article by the participle of existence 
expressed or understood." His meaning is, for ex- 
ample, that 6 pXStfofog is in all cases equivalent to » 
c3v pX6(fofog' in which case 6 is the subject of an as- 
sumed proposition, cDv the copula, and fiXotfopoi the 
predicate. According to him, then, the article stands 
in all cases, in connection with its noun, in a proposi- 
tion which differs from one that has a verb, only as an 
assumptive proposition differs from one that asserts^ 
i. e. as 6 cSy (ptKoao^og differs from o sort piXotfopoi, 

To explain and defend this definition, he occupies 
twenty pages of his Essay. I have read this part of 
his work many times heretofore, and recently with 
all the attention that I could summon, and yet I feel 
compelled to say, that Aristotle's definition, which 
has been cited above, and with which Middleton 
finds much fault, is at least as intelligible to me as 
that of his corrector. 

What is a part of speech <* so employedi that its 
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relation is supposed to be more or less obscure P' 
Men employ language in order to clear away ob* 
scurity ; and they always complain of an unskilful or 
ill use of ity when it is so employed as to be obscure. 
The author, however, to do him justice here, means 
to say, that the relative pronoun 6 is so employed as 
to be anHdpaHvey (which is sometimes the case with 
pronouns really reli^tive,) and that the noun antici- 
pated, t. e, the noun to which the article has refe- 
rence, is to be fully known only by the mention of it 
in the sequel. For example ; o he who (for so, if 
Middleton be correct, we must translate it, when 
rigid exactness is applied to it,) stands with an un- 
certain meaning or reference, until av^^oKro^, ftXoao- 
90$, or some other noun is supplied. In this way a 
kind of relative meaning is made out for the article, 
and on this ground the author in question calls it a 
relative pronoun; contrary to the great mass of critics, 
ancient and modern, who, when they admit its pro" 
nominal quality, always make it, in the main, a de^ 
numstraiive pronoun. Matthiae (Gramm. § 292) 
does, indeed, admit that the article is used for the re- 
UUive pronoun ; but he limits this to the Doric and 
Ionic dialects, and to the tragic poets only among the 
Attics. It should be noted, however, that this rela^ 
tive use which he thus admits, constitutes but a small 
part of the instances in which the article is employed. 
In fact, if we are to name the article a pronoun in 
all cases, we must evidently divide the generic deno- 
mination into several species, viz. into the clemonstra- 
tive, the most frequent of all in ancient times ; the 
relative^ which is less common, and somewhat pe- 
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culiar to certain dialects; and what I would beg 
leave to name, the anticipctHve. The two former 
cases need no illustration ; the latter may be easily 
explained. When I say o (pik^tso^o^ irs^t^areTi with- 
out having made any previous discourse on this 
subject, the 6 in this case is anHcipcUive of some 
noun that is to follow. In one sense, if it be a pro- 
noun at all, we may call it a rflative pronoun ; for 
it has a relation to a noun which is to follow. But, 
for the same reason, we might call an adjective a 
relative part of speech, or a preposition, or an ad- 
verb; for none of these are employed but in rela- 
tion and subserviency to other words. Still, to con- 
found an anticipative relation, one which in its own 
nature is so and always must be, with the idea of 
relative pronoun in the usual grammatical sense of 
this term, does not seem to be throwing any light 
upon our subject. In common grammatical parlance 
a relative pronoun always implies an anieeedentf 
either expressed or understood. I admit that sen- 
tences are sometimes so constructed in poetry, and 
occasionally in prose, as that the relative pronoun 
holds a place actually before its antecedent. But it 
is, if I may be allowed the expression, only a phy- 
sical place which it thus occupies. In the order of 
logic, of grammar, of sense, the antecedent of course 
must precede the relative pronoun. That there are 
innumerable cases of the article, in which it is not 
relative in any other than the general sense above 
explained, and not in the technical one, need not be 
proved to any one who reads the Greek language. 
Indeed Middleton himself admits, and even labours 
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to -prove, that the reference of the article is €dways 
antidpative (p. 19.) Yet in this position, the whole 
matter can hardly be placed. When the article is 
actually used as a relative pronoun, (and cases of this 
nature are not unfrequent, Matth. Gramm. § 292,) 
we may consider it as retrospective in the same sense 
as the relative pronoun is, for it is in reality a mere 
relative pronoun in this case. In all cases where it 
is so used, we may indeed repeat the noun to which 
it relates; but then, this is never done by good 
writers, except for the sake of avoiding ambiguity in 
some peculiar cases. 

To call the article a relative pronoun, then, and 
yet to make it always antidpative^ seems to be nothing 
more than to change the usual meaning of words, with- 
out gaining any serious advantage. 

We must delay one moment on another part of 
Middleton's definition. He says that <* the relation 
of the pronoun [article] is more or less obscure." I 
admit, indeed, that when the article is altogether an* 
ticipative, as when it stands at the beginning of a 
new discourse, chapter, or paragraph, if the speaker 
or writer should stop with his o, and suspend further 
declaration, no one else would be able to tell what 
noun should be supplied in order to make out the 
sequel. In such cases, I admit also, there would be 
more or less obscurity. But in the very numerous 
cases like the following, viz. jj ^/<fn; u/iw fi ^^hg rhv &sbvy 
what obscurity is there in the reference or relation of 
the second 4 ? Certainly none at all. It is just as 
certain that this belongs to viartg implied, as it is that 
the first fi belongs to Ts^sg expressed* So in roTg 
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fuT^g roTg h rji dtaffvo^, in rijg dtaxovtag liig etg otyU 
•u^y in roTg d^XfoTg roTg s^ i^ywv, and a multitude of 
the like cases. If it should be said that the article is 
here, in the second instance where it occurs, a rela- 
tive pronoun ; this will make nothing in the way of 
▼indicating Middleton*s assertion. He contends for 
its relative nature always and everywhere. But how, 
in such cases as the above, the more or less obscure is 
to be made out, I am not aware. Never were any 
cases of relation more plain, definite, and certain, than 
those of the repeated article above. 

Pass we, now, to some other definitions. Let us 
examine the brief one exhibited by Passow in his 
masterly lexicon of the Greek language. << The ar- 
ticle," says he, <' represents its noun as a definite ob- 
ject, which is not blended with other individuals of 
the same kind, but is made prominent merely as an 
independent particular thing." This definition, of 
course, he intends for the article when conjoined with 
a noun, as its prepositive. 

It may be said, now, in relation to this account of 
the article, that it does not reach the whole extent of 
the case. The prepositive article surely is not limited 
to those cases only where individuals belonging to a 
species are specificated. On the other hand, innum- 
erable cases occur, where it is prefixed to a noun which 
designates a whole genus ; e. g. 0/ ccv^^uto/, 0/ dsroiy o# 
X6xo/, etc. So almost all abstract nouns take the ar- 
ticle, as it would seem, for the very reason that they 
are generic ; e. g. ij a^gH, ^ ^/Xctro^/o, ij dhixioL^ i di- 
xa406{^)^r^J etc. Then, again, the article is very often 
used in the case o^ renewed mention of a thing* where 
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ID the first instance, the same thing was mentioned 
without the article, and where the noun itself is no 
more specific in its actual meaning in the one case 
than in the other. Whatever ground there is of its 
being specific, the basis of this lies in the fact, that in 
the second case there is a reference to its having 
been once named ; and the article in this case has 
principally a demonstrative rather than a specificoHng 
power. For example; Matt. i. 20, ayyiKoi xu^hu 
(without the article,) an angel of the Lord^ but in 
ver. 24, o ayyiKog xu^hu, the angel of the Lord^ viz. 
the angel, or that angel before mentioned. 

Passow, therefore, has given us only a partial ac- 
count of the Greek article, in his definition of it ; and 
this may be said with equal truth respecting the ex- 
hibition of its uses in his lexicon, although this exhi- 
bition is distinguished in several respects for its acute- 
ness. 

Bretschneider, in his lexicon of the New Testament, 
has given for substance the same definition, although 
in fewer words. '< Articulus...ubique ponitur, ubi 
aliquid vel definite cogitatur vel enuntiatur, vel sua 
natura jam defiuita est.*' But is not ^oix^drrig a de- 
finite subject ? Are not ^so^, xu^/o^, X^/(rri(, x^x/o^ 
d3ix/a, dtxaioffvvfiy definite subjects ; definite in their 
own nature, and definitely conceived of? And yet 
these and a host of other like words oflen appear with- 
out the article. What becomes then of the ^< tdnque 
ponitur" of the author ? Not to mention that the de- 
finition of the use of the article is quite too narrow for 
its limits. 
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The definition of that great master in the science 
of philosophical grammar, Philip Buttmann, is almost 
exactly the same as that of Bretschneider, and was 
probably the one which this latter author had in his 
eye, when he penned his remarks upon o, 4, rh, in his 
lexicon. It runs thus : " The prepositive article is an- 
nexed... to every object which is to be represented as 
definite^ either by means of the language itself, or from 
the circumstances." To remark on this, would be 
only to repeat what has just been said. 

Come we then to Matthiae, the 6 cravu of all The^ 
saurus-makers in Greek Syntax. It is seldom, indeed, 
that he will be found tripping in these matters, to 
which he has devoted a most laborious life. " The ar- 
ticle," says he (§ 264,) serves to show, that the noun 
with which it is connected, designates a definite ob- 
ject among several of the same kind, or a whole spe- 
cies." This last clause is an important and essential 
addition to the definition of Passow and others. But 
there seems to be still a deficiency in the definition ; 
for what is the meaning of definite f Does he mean 
that the object must of course be monadic f Certain- 
ly not; as the sequel of his remarks abundantly 
shews. He afterwards tells us, that when a person 
or thing is defined by attributes, qualities, circumstan- 
ces, office, station, etc. the article may be employed 
in naming those things which serve as an appellative 
to distinguish them ; e. g. o ysooiVy 6 /sfa/6;, 6 ayo^hgy 
0/ a^iifroi, 6 fi^iyag, 6 vixuv, etc. It would be difiUcult, 
perhaps, to introduce all these qualifying particulars 
into a definition ; but they might at least be adverted 
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to, SO that the reader would be put on his guard against 
excluding them. 

It might also be asked : Do not the thousands of 
cases in which adjectives and participles (when not 
used as nouns) take the article, deserve consideration 
in a definition of this part of speech ? In what sense 
is a definite individual or a genu* marked, when the 
article is thus employed ? That there is specification 
of some sort, in such cases, I do not call in question ; 
my only difficulty is, whether the definition before us 
comprises it« 

Frederic Rost, who has made a very useful sum- 
mary of Greek grammar, and especially of its syntax, 
has not given a formal definition of the article in any 
one passage; but he has given an account of its 
usages in such a way, that we may easily gather his 
definition fi*om it. According to him, '* it marks a 
particular individual belonging to a species ; or it de- 
signates a genus, when it is regarded as a simple to- 
tality (without reference to individual parts), or when 
it is viewed in the light of antithesis to its opposites ; 
and finally, whatever word designates special condi- 
tion, attributes, circumstances, or relations, may take 
the article. Of the first part of the definition, no 
example is needed. Of the second we may give oi 
avb^tamty oi dero/, etc. for the first particular ; for the 
second particular, we may take 6 iroXsfiog ovx avtu 
juvdvvmy ii dh st^vri axhdwoi^ i. e. " war is not without 
perils, but peace is not perilous." Now, if the first 
part of this sentence were to be asserted, without sub- 
joining or meaning to subjoin the second or antithetic 
part, the form of it would be anarthrous^ i. e. without 
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the article ; as 'voK^fMog ohx sffnv aviu x/vd6v«v. Tbe 
article then has in some cases, yea, in many, an em- 
phatic and antithetic power and design. 

As to the last part of the definition, it may be 
easily illustrated. Examples may be found every 
where, such as 6 ye^uv^ 6 ffofphg, 6 n^vtix^g, 6 nrXoxasiog^ 
h rXrifiuvy etc. In a word, any designation which 
marks peculiar condition, circumstances, relations, qua- 
lities, actions, etc. may take the article, and thus be 
rendered in a certain sense emphatic, or specially 
worthy of notice. 

We seem to be making some progress by the defi- 
nitions of the two last named writers. Perhaps it 
would be difficult to produce a definition, to which 
one might not make as many objections as he could 
raise against that of Rost. I am well aware how 
much easier it is to pull down than to build up, in 
matters like that before us. If the reader should in- 
sist upon it now, that, after criticising so much on the 
definition of some of the great masters of Greek litera- 
ture, I am myself under obligation to offer a de- 
finition which would exclude the faults on which I 
have animadverted, he would summon me to a task 
which I fear would not be satisfactorily performed. 
l have no pretence to hope that I should succeed, 
where those who are so greatly my superiors have 
failed. My full persuasion is, that more time and 
study are requisite in order to do justice to this sub- 
ject, than either myself or others have yet bestowed 
upon it. That ** truth is the daughter of time," 
seems to be applicable to this matter, as well as to 
some other matters of greater importance. 
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' It seems to have been the coiiviction of Scaliger, 
that little of terra firma could be won, by efforts 
upon the Greek article. At least, when he called it 
loquacissimae gentis Jiabellum^ we may suppose him 
to have been in an attitude of mind not unlike to the 
one attributed to him. This is, to be sure, a sum- 
mary process with the whole matter; but not one 
which is adapted to give much light, or excite to 
much inquiry. 

If I were to describe the office of the Greek article 
in the most generic terms that are admissible, I should 
say, perhaps, that '*it is a declinable part of speech, in- 
tended to serve the purposes of specification, either 
on account of individuality, or of quality, condition, 
or circumstances.*^ Adverbs, adjectives, and partici- 
ples (used as adjectives,) may qimlify ; but they can 
hardly be said to specify. Pronouns, personal and 
demonstrative, may specify individuality, but they 
are not used for other specifications in the same man- 
ner as the article. It is true, that the article often 
serves a purpose like that which they subserve ; and 
then, when the article and pronoun are both used, 
thiey render still more specific and emphatic the 
word with which they are united. For example ; h 
iscshfi rfi rjfLs^ct is more intensive than h rfj rifAs^r/,, 
But there are innumerable cases where no pronoun 
could serve the same purposes of specification as the 
article. In respect to 0/ dsrot, 01 av^^(a':roi, etc. it is 
plain that the sense would be entirely changed by 
writing oZroi deroi, oZrot av^^u'rot, or sxsTvos dsToi, sxsZa 
av^poj^oi, etc. In the last case there would be in- 
evitably a reference to oaroi or av^ouiroi, express or 
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implied, which had already been brought to view. 
But when the article only is employed before thene 
nouns, this is not necessary. It may indeed be em- 
ployed in case of the repecUed mention of a thing ; 
but it may also be employed where a genus or an in- 
dividual is specified, to which no reference has yet 
been made ; and employed for the purpose of distin- 
guishing an individual or a species in some respect or 
other, either on account of individuality, or of rela* 
tion, attribute, circumstances, etc. It answers, there- 
fore, many a purpose which demonstrative pronouns 
do not ; and consequently is not to be confounded 
with them, although, since it often approaches so very 
near to the same use with theirs, it not unfrequently 
is said to put on their nature. 

The proper article always serves the purpose of 
specificcUion \n some respect or other. When we 
say 71 nrSXti, it refers either to the metropolis of the 
country, or to some neighbouring city to which the 
mind of speaker or hearer is most naturally turned, 
6v else to some city that has already been adverted 
to in previous discourse. In the last case, there is a 
near approach to the ancient demonstroHve use of the 
article, of which so much is said by many of the re* 
cent grammarians and critics. The difference, in 
such a case, between the city I mentioned and that 
city I mentioned, either in Greek or English^ would 
be little or nothing, excepting in the mere form of 
expression. And so, in all the cases where an indi- 
vidual belonging to a class is distinguished by the 
article, it is of course specificctiion. 

It is equally so when a generic noun has the arti- 
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ide ; e« g. 01 atni, ti ai^9uwcij etc. Here ci atrci is 
not distinguished from other duroi ; for such there are 
not, the designation asroi itself comprising the whole 
of these animals. Bat yet there is specification iu 
this case, as plainly as in the other ; for 0/ dtrot\ gene- 
rically considered, is a totality that is monadic or 
one, and as such it is distinguished from other classes 
of birds or any other animals. As a ffenug it is just 
as distinct among other genera^ as 17 ^Cht^ designating 
an individual city, is distinct from other ^cXe/;. It is 
the logical conception, then, t. e. the idea of generic 
totality or unity, which the article marks, whenever 
it is prefixed to nouns in the plural that have a ge- 
neric signification. Such a genus, taking into view 
•the manner in which the mind conceives of it, bjust 
as much specific as a single individual is. The same 
law, therefore, in regard to the use of the article, evi- 
dently applies to each. And from this it results, that 
generic nouns may be anartkrouSy whenever the idea 
of specificating is not in the mind of the speaker or 
writer ; and this, whether they be in the singular or 
plural. For example ; iu mXtfMg oux sirrtv avtv xtM- 
yotvy the word ctoXs/m^ is intended to mean, not war 
specifically, or in distinction from something else, 
but war of any kind, or at any time, t. <?• any war 
whatever. But in the phrase, 6 mXi/ui^og ovx avsu x/v- 
dvvwy ii dh ti^fiv^ axJvdwoiy war is specifically conceived 
of in distinction from peace, and therefore the article 
becomes necessary in order to specificate. Thus also 
in the plural, oSro; xaxocronT av^put^ovg, this man abuses 
mankind^ i. e. any man or all men with whom he is 
concerned or, (in other words) he is a habitual abuser 
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of his fellow-men. But oirog xaxo^ossT roug av3^a)- 
'TO'jg would mean, that this one abuses the man or the 
men, who had already been mentioned or referred to, 
or who for some reason were already marked out or 
specificated in the speaker's mind. 

In the same way may we explain the use of the article 
in such cases as 6 yspcav, 6 a^tffroi, o T\f)fMuvj etc. Here 
the individual who is distinguished by such an appel- 
lative, is conceived of by the mind as distinguished by 
the attribute or quality to which these names (and 
others like them) refer. He is therefore specificated 
by the article. It is not individuality merely, as con- 
stituted by being one among a class of the like beings, 
which the article is employed to mark. Any attribute, 
quality, office, condition, relation, or circumstance, 
may also be marked by the use of the article, when- 
ever either of these is designated by an appellative 
significant of it. 

On the like ground we may account for the usage 
of the article in other cases. When emfiloyed before 
a neuter adjective which becomes an abstract noun, 
as TO xaX6y, rh xax^v etc. it is in reality used with a 
generic noun having the sense of totality, and there- 
fore (when thus considered) of unity ; and moreover, 
in all such cases there is a particular specificating 
power in the article, inasmuch as it serves to dis- 
tinguish the quality or attribute to which it is affixed, 
from other qualities and attributes which exist at the 
same time. The plurals of such adjective nouns are 
subject to the same laws as the plurals already noticed 
'/ above. 

The same thing may be said, also, in relation to 
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the article as used before a noun with the pronominal 
adjectives oSrog, sxtTvo;, (ro^, e/ihg, etc., all of which, 
from their very nature, make the noun with which they 
are united to be s)>efnfic. For example ; 6 i/xbg k/o^ 
would mean simply m^ [only] son, or a son of mine 
who had already been the subject of preceding thought 
or discourse; while s/ihg vihg would mean simply a 
son (i. e. any son) of mine. In like manner era; and 
'X'dvrig admit the article when they mean generic to- 
tality, or when the noun with which they are con- 
nected has been previously mentioned ; but they re- 
ject it when they mean only every one in the sense 
of any one, whoever, etc. 

It is common, moreover, for adverbs to become 
adjectives or nouns, by prefixing the article. There 
is nothing strange in this. We have already seen 
that appellatives very often take the article, and 
usually do so when they are designed to attribute 
any quality, condition, etc. in a special manner to 
any person or persons. Now, adverbs partake alto- 
gether of the nature of adjectives, as they always 
designate some quality, circumstance, relation, etc. 
When employed, therefore, by a license of language 
derived from common parlance, for nouns or adjec- 
tives, they become appellatives or attributives, and of 
course follow the same laws as these words do, in 
regard to the article ; e. g. 0/ craXa/ the ancients, ra 
oiva the upper regions, tj av^iov the morrow, etc. 

The article is also put -before the Infinitive mode, 
wheti this is employed (which often happens) as an 
indeclinable noun, or a nomen acHonis vel passionis. 
But the principle in this case of employing the article, 
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does not seem to differ from its common usages. Tbe 
nomen ctctionis from its very nature is. abstract and 
generic ; and whenever the genus of action designated 
by it is intended to be marked in distinction from 
other classes of actions, or in such a way as to make 
it emphatic, then the article may of course be regular* 
ly employed. 

Finally, the article is employed by the Greeks* 
when they cite a word, or a sentence, or a clause of 
a discourse, or use a word simply as such, without any 
reference to its signification. For example ; rh 
*lSXkotg the word Helku; rb a, the letter Alpha; 
^* Then, said I, one thing yet remains, rh, fiv cnhufAty 
vfiMg, its xi^ if^St a^f/Pa/, [which is] this, [viz.] if 
we can persuade you that it is expedient to dismiss us;** 
" What else means this saying r^ ovk tya o ri p^^tfu/4a< 
ToTg X070/C, [viz. the saying] thai oux t;^« x. r. >J* In 
these cases the demonstrative nature of the article Js 
apparent ; and, of course, its specificating power is 
quite plain. We might solve these and all other like 
cases, by the supposition that the article is used ellip^ 
ticalfy, i. e. that some noun to which it belongs, and 
which is naturally supplied b}^ the mind, is implied. 
The like happens in cases almost without number ; 
e. g. 6 ^tXtrwov the [son] of Philip *iro^iOs<^at ttg ni» 
'AXt^dvd^v to go into the [country] of Alexander. 
Very often such nouns as waTg^ vthgy ^Dydrnio, X^f^> 
oixia, odhg, if/iS^a, %^ng, l^ov, ^^a^/Mc, etc. are omitted, 
while the article supplies their place. Or we may 
solve them, by taking the whole clause that follows ri 
as constituting what is equivalent to a noun. But in 
all these cases, the nature of the article itself appears 
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to be the same, and the use of it to be subjected to its 
ordinary laws. 

Jn illustrating my views of the nature of the Greek 
article, I have, almost unconsciously, gone over near- 
ly the whole extent of its usage. I advance these 
views, however, without any overweening confidence 
in them. I know too well, from past experience and 
from the example of others, on what slippery ground 
1 am treading ; and that while I may seem to have 
made out some plausible theory to my own satis&c- 
tion, a disinterested and acute observer may find 
cases which will at least seem to contradict the prin- 
ciples that I have assayed to explain and defend. 
Be it so. I shall still have the consolation, if my 
effort should call forth any sound criticism on the 
subject that will abide the test of thorough examina- 
tion, of having contributed, even by my errors, to the 
advancement of knowledge in respect to the Greek 
idiom. I can only say, that no one would more sin- 
cerely rejoice than myself, in such an effort on the 
part of any one who does not accord with my views. 

Before I quit, however, the general subject re- 
specting the nature of the Greek article, I must add a 
few considerations which seem to be of importance. 

In all the languages of which I have any know- 
ledge, the parts of speech are essentially the same, 
the article only excepted. Their use, moreover, is 
substantially the same. In all languages we find 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and interjections. The form and 
derivation of some of these parts of speech, are in* 
deed somewhat diverse. In some languages a lati- 
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tude, for example, is given to adverbs, which is not 
found in others. But I do not see how a language 
can exist, unless it has in substance, if not in form, all 
the parts of speech ju^t named. By usage then, at 
least, they are essential parts of speech. 

Not so, however, with the article. In Latin there 
is no such part of speech. In Syriac and Chaldee it 
can hardly be said to exist. Yet the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the ■ English, German, French, Italian, etc. 
make it a kind of indispensable constituent. There 
is something singular in this phenomenon, and it de- 
serves our attentive consideration. 

It is clear, from the examples of the Latin, Syriac, 
and Chaldee, that the article is not an essential part 
of speech. The demonstrative pronouns in these 
languages, do indeed serve to supply to a certain ex- 
tent the deficiency of the article, ///e, isie^ hie, etc. 
ill Latin, will of course cover that part of the ground 
belonging to the Greek article, which is occupied by 
its demonstrative power. But aquilae illae would 
answer but poorly to 0/ aero/, wlien used merely as 
descriptive of the genus of the bird in question. The 
eloquence of Cicero, and all his power over language, 
could not enable him to translate adequately and 
fully, into his own mother tongue, the simple words 

6/ aiToi, 

Another circumstance, moreover, deserves especial 
consideration. This is, that no two languages which 
do employ the article, are throughout like to each other 
in their mode of employing it. The Greek introduces 
it in many cases where the English does not. The 
same b the case with the French and German. No 
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two are bound by the same rules. Indeed there is so 
much that is idiomatic in each language, in respect to 
the use of the article, that an Englishman or Ameri^ 
can will find himself, in endeavouring to write or 
speak any of these foreign languages, as often in fault 
with regard to the article as in respect to any other 
circumstance whatever. 

All the preceding considerations taken together 
serve to shew, that the article is not an essential part 
of language ; nor, in cases where it is employed, is it 
always subjected to the same uses, or at least it is 
not in all cases deemed to be of the same, or even of 
any, importance. The Greeks used it often where 
we do not ; yea, where the idiom of our language 
absolutely forbids it. 

Further light may be cast on this part of our sub- 
ject, which is very important to our purpose, by con- 
siderations drawn from the early usage of Greek au- 
thors. The assertions of ancient and modern critics 
in regard to its use in Homer, are well known. So 
lung ago as the time of Aristarchus, it was believed that 
the article of Homer is always a demonstrative pro- 
noun ; for that critic asserts this (Matth. Gramm. § 
264, 5.) Wolf, Koeppen, Heyne, Buttman, Rost, 
Passow, and many others, assert the same thing. 
Heyne indeed goes so far that when he finds cases in 
Homer that will not bend to this theory, he calls in 
question the genuineness of the reading, or rejects the 
verses which exhibit them as spurious. Wolf, how- 
ever, after making the like assertions in his Prolego- 
mena to Homer, revokes his decision in a note to 
Keitz de Prosodia (p. 74) ; where he says : " PIut 
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guius quaedam scrips! de Homerico usu articuli, etc** 
Middleton (c. ii. § 1), and Matthiee (Gramm. § 264, 
4, 5) have assailed the opinion of Aristarchus and the 
late critics ; and, as I must believe, with most con- 
vincing evidence on their side. The poet says, II. a. 
11, O'CtsKa rltX^vftifiv r,rifj,fi(f d^fiTTJoct^ where He^'ne, 
Buttmann, and others translate rh Xou^v by that 
Chryses. But, as Matthise very justly observes, on 
this ground the poet must be supposed to appeal ex- 
pressly to something as well known, independently of 
his poem ; which is as little congruous with the man - 
ner of his poem, as with historical narration. So 
again, II. 9', 317, riu nv^sa xaXce, Odys. ^\ 10, rot 
^iTvov ^\/in'fi¥C¥^ Odys. /, 378, /lo^Xhg sXd'ivog, that 
beautiful armour ^ that unhappy foreigner^ would 
give, says Matthise, a streak of modern sentimentalism 
to the passages ; and that olive-wood would designate 
a particularity which would be altogether incongruous, 
since every one knows what wood is meant. 

The numerous examples he produces of the ordi« 
nary usage of the article in the Iliad and Odyssey, in 
§ 264, 4 of his Grammar, it would seem, must put 
this long agitated question to rest, if rest could ever 
be given to critics on the father of epic poetry. Still 
it is not so. Passow explains them all away thus : 
rot a^/ffroy him — the bravest, rlv BvifTfivov him — the un* 
fortunate, 0/ e^XXo/ they — the others, etc. In like man- 
ner do Buttmann, Rost, Heyne, and others, explain 
the same phenomena. But what is plainer than that, 
on the very same ground, one may eject the article 
from Plato, Xenophon, or any other Greek author, 
always making it a pronoun personal, relative» or de- 
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monstrative, and its noun a mere epexegesis, put in 
apposition with it? Is this afyutn^ philologieally ? 
Or is it forcing our way through* in spite of all ob- 
stadesy in order to support a theory. 

One thing is conceded on all hands, viz. that poetry 
employs the article much less frequently than prose ; 
that the oldest poetry employs it least of all ; and that 
poets not Attic, seem to have omitted or inserted it 
almost at pleasure. Buttmann (§ 124, Note 4) as- 
serts, that the use of it among them was altogether a 
matter depending on their own choice. 

How can all this be true, if the article is an essen- 
Hal part of speech ? I am aware, indeed, that poetry 
takes great liberties ; in particular that poetry which 
depends for its rythm on the quantity of syllables. 
But are none of the liberties of poetry allowed to 
prose ? Does not that part of prose which approaches 
near to the language of conversation, take the same 
liberties which abound in the latter ? We may very 
reasonably believe this ; and we may also believe, that 
among other liberties taken by speakers and writers, 
that in respect to the article, which is so common in 
poetry, may also have been taken in prose, especially 
in such pieces as exhibit conversation-style. 

The insertion or omission, then, of a part of speech 
not absolutely essential, cannot b^ expected to be 
fixed by the same certain laws which govern the use 
of the essential parts of speech. If poetry could omit 
or insert the article at pleasure, and yet sacrifice no- 
thing of importance in regard to its perspicuity and 
propriety of language, we may well expect to find 
something of this in prosaic usage. The sequel will 
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show that such an expectation is not without some 
solid ground to rest upon. 

I beg the reader's indulgence, while I make one more 
remark, which may serve to cast some light on the facts 
which will be presented in the sequel. This is, that 
the definiteness or distinction of an object cannot be 
rationally supposed to be always dependent merely 
upon the real definiteness or distinction of that object 
in itself considered, either in regard to its individuality, 
or in respect to its attributes, relations, or circum- 
stances. If the writer or speaker merely imagined or 
supposed it to be definite, or distinct, or intended to 
represent it as distinct, he would of course speak in 
the same manner as though it were really so. What 
he supposes, imagines, or intends, is reality to him. 
His svbjective views are to him as objective ones. 
Hence it is not enough, in any particular case, for us, 
in order to exclude or introduce the article in any text 
of a writer, to show merely what was reality in regard 
to the distinctness or the specificness of any object 
named by a noun, but we must be able also to per- 
ceive the state of the writer *s mind, and to tell what 
views he had of the distinctness of the object in ques- 
tion, before we can venture to say^ with any good de- 
gree of certainty, whether he inserted or omitted the 
article. A due Regard to this matter would probably 
compose not a few disputes of critics, about the inser- 
tion or rejection of the article in many a passage of 
Greek authors. 

We shall see, moreover, that in a multitude of 
cases the essential meaning of a passage is not at all 
affected by the presence or absence of the article. So 
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it is in our own language. When I say : * Sight is 
more perfect than any of the senses/ does this differ 
essentially from the assertion : ' The sight is more 
perfect than any of the senses ?' Certainly not. Still 
there is a slight difference between the two cases. 
Jlte sight is more specific, and therefore more empha- 
tic (in one sense of this word,) than siyht. The two 
assertions differ a little in the costume, while, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression, the person is the very same. 
And why may it not be so in Greek? It is undoubt- 
edly so ; at least if the reader doubts it, I hope to 
overcome his doubts before I finish the present dis- 
cussion. 

The way is now prepared to commence the execu- 
tion of the main purpose of this essay. I am in the 
sequel to shew, that the article, as we might expect 
from the general survey which we have taken of its 
nature, is very often inserted or omitted pro Ivhitu 
scriptoris ; at least, that so far as we can discern, the 
use of it is much more extensively left to the judg- 
ment, feelings, taste, or peculiarity of writers, than 
has been generally supposed or admitted. If this 
can be shown, the important bearing that it will have 
upon criticism in respect to the text of Greek books, 
and also in respect to doctrinal controversies about 
the meaning of particular passages, must be very 
evident. 

It would carry me quite beyond the bounds. of such 
an essay as the present, to notice in succession all 
the instances in Greek, where the article, when ap- 
parently in the same circumstances, is sometimes 
inserted and sometimes omitted. Enough, if I bring 
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to view all the great and important principles that 
respect the usage of this little word, and* summarily 
glance at the rest. 

I must make one other remark. The reader is 
not to suppose, where I produce but few examples, 
that only a few can be found. I purposely limit my- 
self in most cases to a few clear and plain examples, 
in order that I may not tire his patience. When I 
deem it important, I shall point out the books, where 
he may find examples in greater abundance. As my 
object is not a controversied view of tlie article, I 
purposely refrain from frequent reference to those 
books (such as that of Middleton and others), that 
treat of the article, and lay down rules, often without 
any exception or modification, which are here called 
in question or contradicted. My object is rather to 
inquire what is true, than to show that others are in 
the wrong. 

1. One of the first and plainest rules respecting 
the article is, that it is prefixed to names of monadic 
objects, t. e. objects that exist singly and of which 
there is but one, or at least only one that, from the 
nature of the case, would probably be thought of. 

Examples may be found on almost every page of 
Greek, in the New Testament and elsewhere ; 6 ijX/o;, 
17 7^9 4 d/xaio0tjy9}, rh ayo^hv^ etc. To establish the 
principle, that the article may be inserted in suoh 
cases, needs not any effort. Even the most common 
observer of Greek idiom must perceive it. 

Yet wide as this principle reaches, and extensive 
as is its sway, directly the opposite principle reaches 
almost equally wide, and has a sway scarcely inferior. 
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I begin with the New Testament for the proof of this ; 
for this, the reader will continually keep in mind, is 
the main object of my present inquiries. 

Here then a multitude of monadic nouns may be 
found, which occasionally are without any article ; 
e. g. of concrete nouns or names of actually existing 
objects, as {X/o(, y^, ou^ay^;, ^aXaffffoe, vu^, wyo^eb, ay^hg^ 

"jnovy Savaro^, ^u^a, vd/to^ yex^o/, x6fffiogy cS^o, &^^i x^- 
^/o;, btd^oKoii etc. Whether such nouns as a^^» u^a, 
and some others are really concretes or not, is of no ' 
consequence to our present purpose. The principle 
is equally dear in regard to undoubted abstracts : e. 
g. dixoioifuyfi, aydvf^ 'ffiisrig^ xax/ee, 4rXsoi'«§/a, aiMtfrioL^ 
etc. I have not subjoined the places where these are 
to be found in their anarthrous state, because every 
one's Greek Concordance, and for the most part his 
Lexicon, will so readily supply them, that I do not 
deem it of any importance to mark them here. 

What shall we say now to this great law of the ar- 
ticle, viz. that monadic nouns demand it ? What can 
we say, when the usage is almost equally divided, and 
in not a few cases predominant on the anarthrous side ? 
Let the reader examine the cases in which the article 
is sometimes inserted and sometimes omitted, without 
any imaginable difference in the idea to be attach- 
ed to the noun itself, and then he will himself be satis- 
fied, that the article in such cases is inserted or omit- 
ted mostly pro Ivbiiu scriptoris. When the writer 
wished to make the definiteness of the monadic ob- 
ject named, more obvious or more striking, he added 
the article ; when he was satisfied that the word itself 

d 
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was as specific as he wished it to be, he omitted the 
article. But in many of these cases the reason must 
have been subjective and not objective ; for it is in 
vain that we look for the grounds of his decision in 
the nature of the thing itself. 

Nor must the reader suppose these apparently con- 
tradictory principles to belong only to the Greek of 
the New Testament. They are widely spread through 
the circle of even the very best classical Greek. 
" When the noun," says Matthiae (Gramm. II. p.545,) 
** is of itself sufficiently specific, so that no distinction 
from other like things is required, the article may be 
omitted ;** i. e. one might almost be tempted to say, the 
very reason why the article is demanded, is the reason 
why it may be omitted! And yet to say this would not 
be quite correct. The simple truth seems to be, that the 
names of specific and definite objects may be distinct^ 
ly marked by prefixing the article, if the writer or 
speaker pleases so to do ; but if (for brevity's sake) he 
chooses to omit it, there is no hazard in doing it. The 
usages of the language permit him so to do. 

This, indeed, gives a different view of the matter ; 
one like to a multitude of cases in our own language. 
If I say : << The sight is more perfect than any sense ;*' 
or, *' Sight is more perfect than any sense ;" either 
is good English, and either conveys my meaning with 
about the same force. All the difference that I can 
perceive is, that the one is more specific than the 
other in the mode of its diction. When I say the 
sight, I indicate that I am viewing this sense directly 
as compared with my other senses, and therefore thus 
distinguish it; when I say sight merely, compari- 
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son is not indicated by this expression, but merely by 
the sequel of the sentence. These are, indeed, some 
of the nice shades of language ; but they are not the 
less real because they are nice. 
• So again I may say : " The thing 1 desire," or, 
" The thing which I desire." The former is indeed 
elliptical ; but who will forbid ellipsis, especially in 
poetry and conversation, and indeed in all that requires 
breviloquence ? Whether I insert or omit the which, 
makes no important difference whatever in the sense. 
When inserted, you may say that the sentence is more 
exactly put in full grammatical costume. 

If the reader, now, will apply the substance of such 
principles as are concerned with these and the like 
phenomena, to the case immediately before us, he 
will cease to wonder at the presence or absence of 
the Greek article, in cases such as those that have 
been specified. Of one thing, however, he must be 
duly advertised before I shall consent to let him go. 
This is the wide extent of the principle in question, in 
the language of the Greeks. 

Wide indeed is the range of monadic objects, con- 
crete or abstract, which may receive or reject the 
article, as the writer on the whole judges best. It 
embraces all the great objects in nature or art that 
are single ; it comprises all the names of arts, sciences, 
trades, peculiar employments, virtues, vices, affec- 
tions ; yea, all the proper names of specific objects, 
whether of men, animals, or any other thing. Hence 
we have no difficulty when we find Plato saying, h 
<ptXocof)iCf> ZjSiGiv, Phaed. p. 68 ; or Xenophon assert- 
ing, s^yaffiav eJvat xat s^i(fr7]fif}v x^a.Ti(fT7}Vf ysw^y/av, 
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Oecon. 6, 8. All is easy of solution, too, when we 
find such nouns as /^'^/xij, /uavr/xi), etc. anarthrous ; 
and so the large class of nouns like dtxaiMfuvft, ffoip^offvyri^ 
a^sn)> xax/a, dxoXadccy deog^ etc. in such writers as 
Xehophou and Plato. So likewise oXtya^ic^^ /Mh 
^tLoyjoL, dfi/Mx^ar/a, and the like ; atoX/^, dy^hg^ etc, 
when the nature of the case shews what city or field 
is meant ; also dsr^ov, ^ari)^, /ufi), ^oTdcg, /SacriXsug, 
and a multitude of the like things, when from the 
connection in which they are mentioned, they are 
plainly of themselves specific, may take or omit the 
article at the pleasure of the writer. So in Plato^s 
Phaed. pp. 68, 69, Cdt^^otsiivtiy ^txiaocvvTi, etc. with and 
without the article. In some cases it is omitted, even 
where the noun is made as specific as possible by an 
epexegetical clause; e. g. vvv yoL^ wrs^ '^^X'^ ^^* 
iifLSTi^uv 6 dyuv, xai \M/rs§ yrig sv ^ sf>uTi^ xai bve^ o/xftiv cr 
olg ir^d^vir^y xai in^i ynvatxm de xai rixvoiv* Here 
•^M'X^my yrigy otxuv, yvvaixZv and rexvuv, are all as de- 
finite as possible, and yet not one of them has the 
article. The passage is in Xenophon's Cyrop. 8, 3, 
44. 

In a multitude of instances which are of this. nature, 
the form unthotU the article, and this moreover in case 
of a monadic object, is even the law of the language. 
Thus ev xuoiifi in the New Testament, in such phrases 
as 0/ iv XM^i^f thus h pXotfo^icc ^yfv, iv ao^iq, 'jr^drrtiv^ 
and almost all cases where the noun is used in a kind 
of adverbial way. So too among the Attics, tiytZ^ai 
SsoD^, to believe in the gods ; while Euripides says, 
Hec. 800, roxtg ^uitg iiyov/j^t^a. The reason is, that 
he wishes to give a little more definiteness than was 
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usually necessary, to the appellative Ssou;. How 
much Zerspliiterung the observance of this simple 
and widely extended principle would have saved 
Middleton, Wahl, and some others, in their exceed- 
ingly numerous canons respecting the article, must be 
plain to every considerate reader. 

Proper names have often been the subject of much 
remark. The more general principle seems to be, 
that in cases of original mention they are without 
the article; and in cases of renewed mention, the 
article is added. But here exceptions to both prin- 
ciples may be found without number. For example ; 
the genealogical catalogue in Matt, i., inserts the ar- 
ticle throughout when a name is first mentioned, and 
omits it when the name is repeated ; as 'AjS^aa/^t 
syiwriifB rhv 'Itf'aax. *I(fadtx di eymvi^i rh 'laxwjS, x. r. X. 
Middleton says, that *< this is wholly foreign from 
the Greek practice." It may be, that no example 
like this in a Greek genealogy can be produced ; but 
then the form of the Greek genealogy is different, 
and more like to that in Luke. But as to the prm- 
ciples here exhibited, a multitude of examples may be 
found in Greek to justify the insertion and the omis- 
sion of the article. No law of the language is tres- 
passed. If the writer of the genealogy in Matt, i., 
wished, in each case, to specificate in a particular 
manner the son of each individual named as a father, 
he has chosen an effectual method of doing this. 
Having once done this, he chooses, it would seem, to 
omit any further specification as unnecessary. And 
this he might do, without transgressing any law of 
the Greek language. Undoubtedly he might have 
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chosen the opposite course, had he thought it expe- 
dient. What remains then, except that the article 
was inserted or omitted at the will of the writer ? 

And so in a multitude of cases in the New Testa- 
ment, in Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, 
in respect to proper names of persons, or of countries, 
towns, etc. In the New Testament, however, the 
names of countries more usually take the article. 
Yet Ar/v^rog never has it ; and in many other names 
the usage is variable. The names of toivns more often 
exclude the article ; yet here there is no fixed prin- 
ciple, even in regard to the same words. And as to 
the names of persons, there is confessedly no rule that 
can be laid down. 

How large a proportion of all the words which may 
receive the article, is included in nouns that are pro- 
perly monadic, it would be difficult to say. It is per- 
fectly evident, however, that a very wide circle of 
words come within the descriptions above named. In 
respect to all these, any decision by a dictum magistrif 
whether the article is to be admitted into the text or 
rejected, is altogether aside from the proper sphere of 
criticism. As the article may, so far as the nature of 
the Greek language is concerned, be inserted or omit- 
ted, so the question whether it belongs to this word 
or that, when designating a monadic object, must be 
a question for the most part of mere feet, viz. whether 
the best Codices admit or reject it. Decisions on 
grounds a priori, or from the genius of the Greek 
language, or by virtue of high critical skill, would 
seem, one and all, to be out of place. 

It is equally plain, also, that nothing important in 
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an exegetical point of view, can in cases of such a na- 
ture, be built upon the presence or absence of the ar- 
ticle. The amount of all which can be said, is, that 
the writer or speaker who employs it, has given a 
specifieness to his phraseology which is intensive ; 
while the definite nature of the noun itself would 
have authorized him to omit the article, if he did 
not wish to render prominent the specifieness in 
question. I do not aver, that a people of so nice a 
taste as the Greeks, had not their right and their 
tvrongy in respect to the use of the article in most 
cases. But much of this seems to be within the pro- 
vince of rhetorical taste or Aesthetics, than within the 
province of exegesis. That their best writers differ 
so much in the use of the article ; nay, that the same 
writer differs oftentimes with himself, is evidence 
enough that no inconsiderable portion of the ground 
occupied by the article depended more on the will of 
the writer, than on an imperious law of the language 
itself. 

2. Intimately connected with the principle already 
developed, is a second phenomenon in Greek syntax. 
This is, that wh£n a word is rendered particularly 
definite hy some adjunct connected with it, it may 
admit or dispense with the article. 

A Genitive case following a noun, as ^//»gga opyri^' 
or a pronoun personal or possessive, as 'ir^oau^rrov /aov, 
ahg 'xc/.r7)0' also some adjectives, like ^pwr??, etc., and 
so of some other words ; manifestly render the ob- 
ject with which they are connected specific. For ex- 
ample ; 7][MD0L o^TJg is, from the very nature of the 
ease, distinguished from other kinds of days, such as 
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days of joy, feasting, etc and even from common 
days that are not distinctly marked. So ir^o^tm* 
fikou is individoaUy specific; as is <rhg iraiii^^ ^fju^ 
^j^wnj, etc We might expect, therefore, that ac- 
cording to a common principle of the Greek language, 
sach definite noons would take the article. And so 
they often do ; and we may even say, that they more 
usually take it. But still, as has been explained 
under No. 1, the very fiuit that the adjuncts in ques- 
tion render the noun specific, is the reason why the 
article may be omitted. 

Thus Matthiae states the prindple in his Gram- 
mar, § 265. He remarks, also, that nouns coupled 
with the pronouns demonstrative, otliroc, ods, JxeT'coc, 
often take the article ; which, in such a case, renders 
their specific nature still more prominent. But in 
this case also, he adds, the article is often omittedy at 
least in poetry. Of this he produces examples ; viz. 
Toxibs avdfogy ovrog dv^^y etc In prose, when the de- 
monstrative precedes the noun, the latter usually takes 
the article ; and such seems to be the New Testament 
usage, nearly if not quite throughout, where oZroe is 
used as a pronominal adjective. But when the de- 
monstrative ^//bti?^ the noun, the latter may omit the 
article ; e. g. ydvyiistg aurri^ ahia avrriy M y^v r^vde, etc. 
At least this idiom is often employed in the classic 
writers, although I do not find it in any incontrover- 
tible reading of the New Testament. 

The cases in the New Testament, where the ar* 
tide is inserted before the noun coupled with an ad- 
junct that renders it definite, are to be found every 
where. Thus I open my Greek Testament at Matt. 
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ii:. and find in quick succession, roTg fjfAs^cuf sxs/m/(y 
rft s^^fAffi TTJg 'loudoJo^^ fi jSatf/Xs/os ru¥ ou^avwv, r^v odhv 
xu^/ou, rdg r^t^ovg avroD, rh hdvf/M altrou^ n)i> 6(f^V¥ aurov^ 
fl r^pii auroVf rAg afSM^iag ahrm^ x. r. X. But 'ex- 
amf les just the reverse of these^ in respect to the 
article, are to be found in abundance ; e. g. Matt, 
xvii. 6, i'xl iF^66wjrov abraZ (So Sept. Is. xlix. 23, iiri 
ir^o^tofeov rrig 7^;*) Luke i. 51, h 8^a^/ovi auroD. £ph. 
]. 20, iv ds^/^e avrov, Luke xix. 42, &irh h^'bak/iiuv <fov. 

1 Cor.ii. 16, voDv xu^/ou. Luke ii. 11, s/; iroXiv AajS/d. 

2 Thets. ii. 2, h v^fjA^c^ rov Xottfrou. Act xii. 10, 
^u>jtxii¥ ^^(tiTfiv* and so in a multitude of cases noted 
■by Winer in the third edition of his New Testament 

Grammai, § 13, 2. 

Nor does this belong to any negligence or want of 
skill in th3 New Testament writers. The classic 
Greek exhibits the same phenomenon ; e. g. it€§i 
xaraXu^iui ttjg cr^ar/ag, Xen. Cyrop. VI. 1, 18 ; sv 
xaroKbcii rot ]8/ou, id. Apol. Soc. 30 ; iirl rsXivrp 
rev jS/ou, id. Mem. I. 5, 2 ; j8/ov auruv, Lucian, Scyth. 
4; v^h fifixovg ruv odfiav, Strabo, XV. p. 719; and so 
oftentimes elsewhere. 

The reader wfi observe, that in a great many of 
these cases the n«un by itself is definite and specific ; 
yet in others it is not, but merely of a generic nature, 
and becomes speciBc only by reason of the adjunct. 
When, however, it is specific, whether by itself or 
from some extraneous cause, the article may be in- 
serted or omitted. 1 will not say that it is a matter 
of entire indifierence whether a writer insert or omit 
it.* This I should hardly be willing to admit. But 
thus much we may say, viz. that unless the writer 
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wished to make specification emphatic, he was at liber- 
ty to omit the article. No essentially different mean- 
ing is conveyed in either case ; it is only a modifica- 
tion of the degree of specificness which is marked. 

We have now considered, under the two Leads 
above, a great proportion of the cases in which the 
Gr^ek article is employed. Both these heads belong 
essentially to the same category, so far as the principle 
respecting the insertion or omission of the article is 
concerned. They differ from each other, however, 
in this respect, viz. that No. 1. exhibits only cases 
where the noun is in its own nature specific ; while 
No. 2. embraces other nouns of a different n&ture, and 
the specific nature of the noun is here considered 
principally as determined by its adjuncts. 

The importance of the principles developed under 
these two heads, will be more distinctly seen when 
we come, in the sequel, to maka an application of 
them to some contested cases in the exegesis of the 
New Testament. 

3. In most treatises on the article, we find it laid 
down as a rule, that the subject of a proposition must 
have the article, and the predicate omit it. 

So much, no doubt, is true with respect to this 
canon, viz. that the subject is, much often er than 
the predicate, a specific and definite thing or agent. 
In a multitude of cases the object of a proposition is 
to shew, that a particular subjeet belongs to this or 
that class of things or persons ; in which case of course 
the subject would take the article and the predicate 
omit it. But the insertion or omission, in these cases, 
depends not at all on the mere fact that a noun is the 
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subject or predicate as such, but on the simple fact 
whether the writer means to specify or not, in either 
ca&e. Consequently we may expect, that if in any 
instance he wishes to make a specific predicate, he 
attaches the article to it. Thus in the New Testa- 
ment ; oUrog etfrtv 6 rexruv, Matt. vi. 3 ; ixiivai hart ra 
xo/voiVroB, Matt. vii. 15 ; oSrog sffrtv 6 xX9j0ovo/(tO(, Matt, 
xii. 7 ; ^ ds 'rir^a fv 6 Xw(fro;, 1 Cor. x, 4; ri a/na^rla 
fUriv i] avofXtia, 1 John iii. 4 ; ri d-jva/isi rrig afia^iag o 
vofitdg., 1 Cor. XV. 56; ahrog stfriv tj d^rivTi ti/lSiv, Eph. ii. 
14 ; and so in cases very numerous, as fully establish- 
ed by Winer, § 17, 5. In some instances the very 
same construction in respect to definiteness exhibits 
and omits the article ; e. g. John viii. 44, on [o hid- 
/SoXog] '^iiidTTii luri xcti 6 ^arri^ auroD. Matthiae re- 
marks, also, that in some cases it is a matter of indif- 
ference, whether the article be inserted or omitted in 
the predicate ; as [^i7(fa/ &eov6fiv] ffhv t^yov, or trhv roug- 
yoVf i. e. rh i^yov. 

So far, then, is the alleged rule from beinj^ univer- 
sally true, that the reverse, in a certain sense, is true. 
The predicate, or the subject, takes or omits the ar- 
ticle with equal certainty, whenever the nature of the 
case is such as to require it. Propositions in which 
both omit it, are very common ; e. g. ^dvrm ^(j^fidrcov 
fLsr^ov &v^^ojm'og' xakog ^ritfuv^hg ira^ avd^i (firrov^itf) X^S'^ 
hfuXofjAvri, In other cases the subject may omit the 
article and the predicate take it ; e. g. u^nvn strri raya- 
^oj/ (rh dya^ov) roZr avrh fj xoKaff/g hrtr rourt rh x^a- 
wov fi *E\ivf} stfrtv, where, however, the subject also has 
the article. 
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Glass and Rambach long ago called in question tbe 
rule that we have now been examining ; and Winer 
and Matthiae have most fully shown how small a 
claim it has upon our acknowledgment 

4. A fourth principle usually laid down in respect 
to the article, is, that an appellative subjoined to 
another noun by way ofapposUUm, when it is asyndicy 
i. e. without a conjunction before it, tcihes the artide. 

That such is tbe usual fact I admit. But the rule it* 
self needs much limitation, before it can be called even 
tolerably correct. If the object of the appellative, i. e. 
the word put in apposition^ is to specify and distinguish 
the preceding noun as only an individual belonging to 
a class which is designated by the noun in apposition ; 
or to shew that the attribute, quality, or office desig- 
nated by the noun in apposition, is appropriate only 
to the person or thing in question ; then the word in 
apposition takes tbe article ; otherwise not. Thus, 
for example, *Ay^ivirag 6 ^atfiXsvgf'loifdvffif 6 fia/mtfrrigj 
and in the classics, Kva^d^g o rou *Acrvdyoug ^oTg, 
Ihrraxhg 6 MuriXrivaTbgf etc. Examples may be found 
every where, so that it would be superfluous to exhibit 
more. In the first example here, Agrippa is named the 
hing^ because he is thus distinguished from other indi- 
viduals, of the same name ; in the second, John is 
called 6 ffairn&riig, because the office of baptizing was 
appropriate in a specific manner to him. In these 
and all the like cases, the object of the noun, adjective, 
participle, or whatever it may be, which is put in ap- 
position as an adjunct designed further and particu- 
larly to describe the individual or the thing already 
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named, should take the article, in order to answer 
fully the intention of the speaker or writer with re- 
gard to the design of specification. 

But if a word is added in the way of apposition, 
when the writer has no particular purpose of speci- 
fying, but only a general one of giving without em- 
phasis an appellation that is often or usually bestowed, 
then the noun in apposition does not take the article ; 
e. g. *H^o^o( *AXixa^vatf(rfO^ Oouxud/d?;; 'A^Tiva/b^, 
B^v90i ToKarm pafftXtug, etc. In the New Testa- 
ment we find the same usage ; e. g. ^ifiuv jSu^ tfci);, 
Acts X. 32 ; "Avvce^r^o^^r/^, Luke ii. 86 ; Td'iog As^Ca/b;, 
Acts XX. 4 ; T/jSs^/ou Kai(fa§og, Luke iii. 2 ; 4»cc^afit; j3a- 
<ti>Aui, Acts vii. 10, etc. The omission of the article 
in such cases does not destroy the designation of 
individuality ; for in each of these cases that fully 
remains. But the writer, when he omits the article 
before the adjunct, shows that he does not intend to 
give any peculiar prominency to that adjunct. He 
names it in order to remove doubt as to the person 
intended ; but he omits the article, because he does 
not wish to urge upon the reader's mind the particu- 
lar consideration of the attribute, etc. designated by 
the adjunct. Thus we may translate SZ/aoiv ^u^asug, 
Sinum a tanner^ i. e. who was one of the class of 
tanners ; and so in other cases, Anna a prophetess^ 
i. e. one who belonged to this class of persons ; GaitLs 
one oftJie Derhaeans ; Tiberius one of the desars^ 
etc. All that need to be said in these and the like 
cases, is, that the writer did not mean to be particular 
in specification. 

It is plain enough from these examples, how much 
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the rule under examination must be modified. But 
we have not yet done with the subject. We may go 
a step further, and say that examples may be pro- 
duced, where just the reverse of the practice which 
the rule recognizes, takes place. In all the cases 
hitherto adduced under this head, the reader will per- 
ceive, that the original or first noun, to which an ad- 
junct is made, or with which another word is put in 
apposition, omits, or (we may say) rejects the article. 
Buttmann (§ 124. 3) says expressly, that << the article 
is always omitted [in the proper name,] when that 
proper name is followed by a more definite attribute 
with the article.'' This may be true; and, so far as 
my observation goes, is true. But if he means that 
the adjunct itself always has the article (for this is 
the general fact,) and that the proper name which 
precedes, is of course destitute of it, this will not abide 
the test of examination. Homer himself, at the very 
outset, presents us with a usage which is just the re- 
verse of this : OuvExa rhv Xpu^tiv riri/iriff a^firrjoa, II. a. 
11. Here X^utr^jv has the article, and the adjunct d^T}- 
T7i§a is without it. But you may say : This is poetical 
licence. I answer in the negative ; for Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon exhibit the same usage. 
For example ; o " AXug ^orai^hg^ Herod. I. 72, 75 ; Jcr/ 
rhv Tri^oLv 'rorafMhv, Thucyd. VI. 50 ; i'lri rbv Zdffouov 
^orafihv, Xen. Anab. II. 5. 1. Not unlike is o^ri^ 
Kgvrau^o^, in Soph. Trach. 1162. In this last case, 
we may say that Ksvrau^og is used with the liberty so 
common to proper names and monadic objects, as ex- 
plained under No. 1 . above. In the other cases, the 
proper names with the article, are very specific. The 
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addition of Tora/Log merely would, to all intents and 
purposes, be specific enough to distinguish Halys (for 
example) from any lake, town, etc. of the same name. 
And this seems to be all that the writer aimed at. Or 
we may regard the whole as a kind of compound 
name, (such as we form in English when we say de- 
rivation-ending, termination-change, etc.) and the 
article as standing before this composite noun. 

The reader must begin by this time, if not before, 
to suspect that there are few rules concerning the 
article, which do not admit of modification and ex- 
ceptions ; or rather, which do not imperiously demand 
them. In the case just reviewed, how often must the 
insertion or omission of the article depend entirely on 
the subjective view and intention of the writer ! If he 
designed to make the adjunct attributive a matter of 
speciality, and to render it prominent to the reader's 
mind, he gave it the article ; if he did not, he omitted 
the article ; while the real nature of the noun and its 
adjunct might in either case remain the same. What 
is this but saying that the article in such cases is very 
much dependent on the will of the author? And who 
can prescribe a law for this? 

From the consideration of nouns added by way of 
explanation and put in apposition, we may naturally 
advance to the examination of other words added 
with the like design and placed in similar circumstan- 
ces. These may be adjectives, or participles, or nouns 
connected with prepositions, or in the genitive with- 
out them. Let us examine these in the order sug- 
gested. 

(a) The adjective is often placed between the arti- 
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cle and the noun which it qualifies ; e. g. 6 aya^hi 
av^^oMTo^, 6 <So^hg jSatf/XsOc, ^ fisyaXri vokig^ etc. In 
this case the noun and its adjunct (adjective) are vir- 
tually made one, and but one article therefore is re- 
quired, where the article is employed. But different 
from this, in regard to the mode of structure (if not 
of signification,) is the case, when the adjective, as is 
very common, is put after the substantive ; as 6 
ay^^cawog 6 dya^hg, 6 fiatftXsug 6 (fo^hg, fi iroXtg ^ fjLsydXrif 
etc. In this latter case, there is a kind of apposition, 
altogether of a nature similar to that which exists, 
when one noun is put in apposition with another. 
And here the principle that the adjunct, when an ad- 
jective, should take the article if the noun has it, is 
very general ; most grammarians say, universal. 

Yet there is some doubt hanging over this canon, 
notwithstanding the ingenious efforts of Buttmann 
and others to explain it away. In 1 John v. 20 we 
have ij ^tari a/mtogy although with variation of Mss. 
In Luke xii« 12, Griesbach and Schott give rh yd§ 
wvfufjM oiytov instead of rh yd^ ayiov 'rvsufia. In 1 Cor. 
X. 3 we have an undoubted reading of the like kind, 
viz. rh aurh fi^ai/ia ')rv$v/Marixhv-~'rh avrh ^o/ta ^rvsvf/M^ 
r/xop. In Gal. i. 4 we have rou htarStrog ouuvog vovif^ 
^oD. Winer solves these last examples, by saying 
that *' the adjective and the noun flow together into 
one word." But this is rather cutting the note, per- 
haps, than untying it. We might better say this, 
when two nouns come together like o 'AXty^ ^ora/^g, 
or when an adjective is manifestly designed for close 
connection, like the case of ri fisydXn) iroXig, I am 
unable to see any good reason here, why 'jrvsvfiartxov 
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&nd 4roy97^ou would have a different meaniogy if the 
article were placed before them* 

Examples of the like nature occur in the classics* 
In Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526» we find • fiM¥rig rovg \6youg 
-^wUii Xiyfi* Matthiae (§ 277, 6) says, that we are 
to translate this in the following manner : " The pro- 
phet utters words, tokieh arefaUeJ' That we may so 
translate it, is no doubt true ; that we must is less 
certain. And in like manner he solves the numerous 
cases of this kind, which he produces from the classics. 
So Buttmann also (§ 125, Note 3) resolves the like 
phenomena. In cases such as SKfi¥ n)i> vuxroy s^ti rhv 
^reXsxvv i^vraroVf he holds the adjective to be a kind 
of predicate of the sentence, so that if we were to 
translate the night which is whole^ or the wholes the 
cuce tohich is very sharps we should then, and then 
only, come very near to the meaning of the Greek. 

But not to insist here, that between a very sharp 
axe and an axe which is very sharp, there is at least 
no very great difference, certainly not an assignable 
one, what shall we say to the suggestion which is in* 
▼olved in this theory, viz. that the article which 
serves almost every where to render words definite 
and emphatic, would here deprive adjectives of the 
emphasis, which Matthiae and Buttmann assign to 
them when they are without the article ? I can in- 
deed imagine, that in pronouncing the words rhv 
^eXixuv i^uranv, the speaker may pause a moment 
after uttering cr^Xcxuc, and, then throw emphasis into his 
▼oice when he utters h^Orarcv* In this way, I suppose the 
repetition of ^Xexuv by the mind would naturally be 
suggested, and 6^{trarov may agree with this implied 

e 
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noun, and may, as we have seen under the preceding 
head, dispense with the article. But that the mere 
fact of omitting the article should make the adjective 
emphatic in its meaning, or give it a speciality of 
meaning by making it a predicate, is somewhat diffi- 
cult of explanation. What is the meaning. of oXtjv 
as a predicate, in oKriv r^v vvxra? 

I should deem it arrogance hastily to pronounce 
sentence against the decision of such judges in respect 
to a question concerning the Greek idiom, as Matthiae 
and Buttmann. But if we may resort to analogy in 
the case now before us, where shall we find one to 
justify the idea, that the omission of the article ren- 
ders the meaning more emphatic or energetic? And 
if I rightly understand the object to be attained by 
making the adjective a predicate in the cases above, 
it is this, viz. that a special force of assertion or em- 
phasis is thus thrown upon the adjective. 

But Buttmann has adduced other examples, which 
seem to speak more favourably for his mode of repre* 
sentation, than those which I have presented above. 
He says, that iidsro M ^Xoutf/o/g roTg ffoX/ra/g does not 
mean : *< He rejoiced on account of the wealthy citi- 
zens^" but, ^< He rejoiced on account of the citizens 
because they were wealthy." So too, sir ax^oig roTg 
o^E(r/ does not mean: << On the mountain tops," but, 
*^ On the mountains where they are highest." In this 
last case one is tempted to ask, Where then are they 
highest, except at the tops ? It might be said, indeed, 
that there are, on most ridges of mountains, higher 
and lower summits ; and that to say on the mountain 
lops might mean some of the lower ones. But who, 
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iti speaking of the top of the White Mountains, would 
think of any other peak than that of Mount Washing- 
ton ? Or whoy in speaking of the tops of the Andes, 
would think of any other summits than those of Chim* 
borazo and some of its compeers? This example, 
therefore, does not seem to make much for the object 
on account of which it is adduced. 

As to the other, one might say, indeed, that there 
is a difference between rejoicing on account of the 
wealthy citizens y and rejoicing on account of the citi^ 
zens because they are wealthy. In the first case the 
expression might indicate, that the rejoicing was (for 
some cause or other not explained) merely with, or 
oh account of, that class of citizens who were wealthy ; 
in the other it might mean, that the rejoicing was 
because the citizens in general had become wealthy. 
But is not the meaning of such an expression rather 
to be explained by the context, than by the mere 
force of the words themselves ? In the case before 
us, Buttmann does not give the source of the ex- 
pression, and therefore I cannot resort to the context 
for examination ; but, from the very nature of the 
case, I venture to say, that previous narration of some 
kind or other explains the manner in which the phrase 
quoted is to be understood ; and I venture also to 
add, that it is rather on this ground, than on that of 
the omission of the article, that the exegesis in ques- 
tion rests. My reason is, that there are cases pre- 
sented by Matthiae, and by Buttmann himself, and 
also some exhibited above which are contained in. the 
New Testament, where we are either obliged to for- 
sake the idea of making an adjective a predicate sim- 
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ply because it is aDarthrous, inasmuch as the sense 
will not bear it, or elsewhere the meaning is scarcely, 
if at all, modified by such a procedure. May we not 
make the probable inference, then, that the explana- 
tion of such cases, as presented by Buttmann and 
Matthiae, is at least exposed to some doubts that are 
not easy of solution ? 

If the reader begins to think that some apology is 
due for dwelling so long on what he may deem one 
of the minutuB of Greek grammar, I regard it as 
sufficient to say, that when any one ventures to call 
in question the opinions of such men as Buttmann and 
Matthiae, respecting a point of Greek idiom, he is 
bound by a sense of decorum to give reasons for tak« 
ing such a step. 

(b) Participles, one would naturally expect to 
follow the rules either of adjectives or of nouns with 
regard to the article, when they constitute an ad- 
junct to any substantive. And such is in general the 
fact. But when participles put on the simple nature 
of nouns, (a case which is very frequent,) then they 
are of course treated as nouns ; and the reader haa 
only to look back in order to see the general prind* 
pies by which in such cases they are governed. For 
example ; 6 'jrsi^d^uv, 6 (f^ii^uv, etc. are by usage mere 
nouns indicative of particular agents. A very large 
class of participles, are those which are used as oUrt- 
btUives, i. e. words which designate some quality, ao" 
tion, station, condition, etc. that distinguish a particular 
class of men ; e, g. tkh o) Xeyovrsg^ there are thoie who 
say ; ovd' 6 ucra^^^MV ou^' 6 xcaXutrm ^a^a, no one is pre- 
sent who will help or hinder^ Soph. Elect. 1 1 97. Here 
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we might translate, l!^Miyer«, the helper, the hinderer; 
although the English would scarcely be tolerable. But 
the idea is given by such a version ; and at the same 
time the reason is shewn, why a certain class of partici- 
ples may be called aUribuHves. Now, when they be- 
come so, and when they thus appropriate certain actions, 
qualities, condition, etc. to a particular individual, or 
to a particular class of men, we may of course expect 
them to follow the rules of specification, t. e. to take 
the article as a general thing. Examples besides those 
already produced, may be found every where ; e. g. on 
/MXXoiev 'A^vee^i oj^iT^ai rhv h^ouvra^ that the Athe^ 
nians would choose the speaker, i. e. the individual who 
is to make the address; while in English we should 
more usually say, a speaker. So slyi tov^ (fUfi'Tra^ricovTar 
^a\t^<art^¥,,,w§s7if rovg fiouXo/iivovg a^;^c/v, 9) vvv rovg 
pbfidev ikcfiuvwg. In the New Testament, examples offer 
themselves every where ; e. g. /Lirar/^iAi avh rcD xaXf- 
ifavrog v/i&if GaL i. 6 ; rmg tlm ti ra^dcifovng vfi&g, Gal. 
i. 7, a striking example, inasmuch as one might naturally 
cay, that rmg of course makes the proposition of an 
indefinite nature. This indeed is true, so far as r/vig 
is concerned ; for stopping with rmg thi we should 
render the phrase, there are some. The addition of 
oi raga^^awig, however, limits the rmg to a certain 
class of individuals, viz. that dass who make distur- 
bance or occasion trouble. In Gal. ii. 6, o/ doxoOurs; is 
descriptive of a class of persons, whose appearance, 
or at least whose reputation, betokens them to be su> 
perior persons : and so, in countless cases, participial 
aUrxbuHves take the article, because they specificate 
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an individual or a class as being distinguished by cer- 
tain qualities, actions, etc. 

Yet even here there are exceptions to the rule. 
£. g. ^(i-^at 7^oxarttX9j'4/o/(t£voi>g ra ax^a, Xen. Anab. 
1, 3, 14. Other cases are referred to in Matthiae, § 
268. In general, however, it is sufficiently plain, 
that participles when they stand not connected with 
any noun as qualifying or modifying it, but as. de- 
scriptive of a class of persons or things (in which 
case we usually translate them by he who, they who^ 
etc. do this or that, Latin, is qui, etc.), are in fact 
real attributives, which take the nature of appella- 
tive nouns, and should have the article whenever it is 
needed for the purpose of specification. As this is 
the usual purpose for which such participles are em- 
ployed, of course they commonly take the article. 
But we have already seen, that the usage is not im- 
perious. If a writer meant to use a participial ap- 
pellative in a way like that of a noun when it is an- 
arthrous, he was at liberty to make the participle 
anarthrous in the same manner; e.>g. jSo^tfag one who 
cries, i. e. any one, Odys. s, 473 ; vo^<fag an intelli^ 
gent person, i. e. any intelligent man, Hesiod^^E^. 
init. 6(ioXoyM¥ (mv a.dtxsTv, dvo^vr,(nc6t, any one who con- 
fesses wroTig, dies, Lys. p. 104, 28. Nay, in the 
very same sentence the great master of Greek style 
mingles both constructions : hia(p9pi Ks irdfLvoXv fAU' 
^6tyi/ fii fLa^otrog, %ai 6 yuf/bva^AfLsv^g rou fAVi ysyiffittcL' 
(Sfj^svoD, he who learns, differs very much from him who 
does not learn ; and he who is proAsHsed, from him 
who is not practised, Plat.. Leg. vii. p. 795. In Eng- 
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lish we render both clauses alike as to their definite- 
iiess ; but in the Greek /ctaSelrv, etc. is without the ar- 
ticle, while yvfivaifdiMsvog has it. But enough; he 
who desires more abundant coufirmation, may con- 
sult MatthisB, § 271. Anm. 

The cases already presented of the use of the par- 
ticiple, are substantially one and the same, although 
at first view they may seem to be a little diverse. 
To be distinguished, however, from both these, and 
really discrepant in some important respects, are those 
cetsesqfthe participle which are immediately connected 
with nouns, and which are employed to qualify or mo- 
dify them in various ways. These require, therefore, 
separate and distinct consideration. 

Participles, as qualifying nouns, may become, or 
at least be employed, as mere adjectives, and may as- 
sume the same intimate connection by position with 
the noun that they qualify. For example ; 6 n^^sig 
jSaeriXgO;, Matt. ii. 2, where re^^iig is to all intents and 
purposes disposed of as a mere adjective, although 
we can hardly make an adjective of it when we come 
to translate it. So again in the sequel : rhv ^^vov rov 
^aivofAsvou a&rs^og, v. 7, where ^aivofLevov is construed 
as an adjective ; rrig fj^ikXoixsrig o^y^g, Matt. iii. 7 ; rhv 
Xs/o/tsvov Ilsr^oy, Matt. iv. 8 ; et saepe alibi. 

But this construction does not need our renewed 
attention, since the nature of it has already been noticed, 
p. 48. We come to a construction of more difficulty, 
and where the usage varies perpetually in the Greek 
language. This is where the participle follows the 
noun or pronoun which it qiuilifies or modifies ; in 
which case it takes or omits the article, according to 
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the purpose of the writer* as it would seem, to give 
the idea which it designates more or less i^ecification 
and emphasis. The insertion of the article gives it 
Anhdntng, i. e. elevation, prominency, emphasis ; the 
omission denotes that the writer did not intend to 
make spedally prominentt the meaning which it con* 
veys. Thus in £ph. i. 13, c/^ rh thai ifiag slg tvuno¥ 
...rot); v^ofik'jrixorai if rf X^/tfTcD, where the idea con- 
veyed by roD; v^MiiXirtxSrag is designed to be promi- 
nent So in Heb. iv. 3, o/ ^t&rt{fgavrtg' and so o/ 
TMrafuyovTiif Heb. vi. 18; ro7l;...^^/raroD«rv, Rom. 
viii. 4 ; 0/ marsvovrsg, 1 John v. 13 ; ^ o^yXoDtfa, James 
iii* 6, and in many other instances. 

On the contrary; participles often follow nouns 
and modify them, which amii the article ; e. g. rhv 
avd^a rovrov ffuKKfi^^ivra^ Acts, xxiii. 27 ; 6 ^thg dva- 
drqtfa^, Acts iii. 26; but in Heb. xiii. 20, o ^shg,..6 
Avayay^Vf and then again in v. 21, with the same sub- 
ject (6 ^Bhg) we have voiuu So 0/X/'gnrou...oKrQ(, Acts 
xxi. 8; i)...ax^o/3u<rr/a...rsXoD<r(0t, Rom.ii. 27 ; I'innSig 
xsxo^iax^gf John iv. 6 ; r^g yuvcuxhg fjMftv^ov^gf John 
iv. 39 ; iii* ddsXpi)v olirav, Rom. xvi. 1 ; roug Xar^svcvrag 
...xixa^a^Uougy Heb. x. 2 ; et alibi saepe. In Pet. v. 
10, is an example that is instructive : 6 ^sbg, 6 xaXeott; 
^fAag„»6>Jyov vo^6»rag. Here 6 xaXitfa; throws em- 
phasis by its article on the idea which it conveys, 
while oTJyov 'ra^Svng omits the article, because special 
stress is not h^e to be laid on the idea conveyed by it. 

Pro arbitrio seribentisy then, may the article be 
employed in respect to participles, in a multitude of 
cases ; for a multitude depend on his own intentions 
to render this or that idea emphatic. In many in- 
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Stances also, it would seem, does it depend on the 
subfeeHve views only of the writer, whether the ar» 
tide shall be used or omitted ; for, to say the least, 
no particular reason in many cases is discoverable by 
the reader from the nature of the context, why the ar- 
ticle was inserted or omitted. Indeed the examples 
ahready suggested wOl serve to satisfy the reader of 
this. If he has any doubt, let him consult Winer, § 
19, c. where he will find an accumulation of examples, 
from writers both sacred and profane. 

It may not be amiss here to suggest, that as par- 
ticiples so often put on the nature of mere adjectives, 
and generally have so much resemblance to them, so 
the construction of them with or without an article, 
almost ad libitum scriptoriSy may serve to cast light 
on the case of adjectives that are anarthrous, when 
put before or after a noun that has the article ; a sub- 
ject that has been discussed under the preceding head. 
So far as analogy goes in this case, it seems to be 
against the theory of Matthiae and Buttmann. 

(c) We come now to another species of adjuncts, 
which are very often employed to qualify or modify 
some principal noun in a sentence. 1 refer to adjuncts 
made by means of nouns with prepositions, the seme 
of which may be regarded as equivalent to that of an 
adjective. For example ; when Paul says, ^ 'jriam 
iifiuv ri w^hg rhv ^thv the clause tj le^hg rh %%h qualifies 
mcrig and specificates its particular nature. It serves 
the purpose, therefore, of an adjective. And in this 
respect, the versatility of the Greek language is truly 
wonderful. It abounds, indeed, in proper adjectives. 
But numerous as these are, still they do not by any 
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means reach all the wants of the speaker or writer. In 
the case cited, for example, what is the adjective that 
would express the same relation ? Awe would not, for 
this means simply divine, qualifying the nature of a 
thing or person, and not expressing the object towards 
which the affections or feelings of such a person are 
directed. To Se/a the same objection may be made. 
Of course the qualification which the Apostle designed 
to express, must be expressed in the manner he has 
chosen. 

The example adduced serves to illustrate the na- 
ture of the case which we now have under considera- 
tion. Let us see how the article is treated in cases 
of this description. 

It is a very common, and indeed the general fact, 
that where the principal noun has the article, the 
article is also prefixed to a subordinate clause which 
qualities it. Examples are every where to be found ; 
rijg dtaxoviag ri^g sig roitg ayiougy 2 Cor. viii. 4 ; raTg 
(puXaTg rcgjg sv rfi dtatfTTo^^, James i. 1 ; roTg ddsX^oTg 
ToTg i^ i^vSfv, Acts xv. 23 ; TTJg crttfrstag rrjg kv rfi ax^o- 
IBuffricf,, Rom. iv. II; and so on, in a multitude of 
cases. But cases also occur where the usage is dif- 
ferent, the second article being omitted. For ex- 
ample; ratv ifuyyevuv xara <fd§xa, Rom. ix. iii ; rov... 
^^^.O!/ v'TTS^ sfi^Uf 2 Cor, vii. 7; rijv iri(fTi¥.,,sv X^/tfrw, 
Col. i. 4 ; ra £^v9j iv aa^x}, £ph. ii. II ; rh *l6fa'r{k xara 
ad^Tux, 1 Cor. x. 18; ri)y dWor^tortira v^hg ^Pufiatougj 
Polyb. iii. 48, II. It will not be asserted, I trust, 
that there is any notable difference of sense between 
the two (tiverse modes of constructing adjuncts of 
this nature, «. e. of constructing them with and with- 
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out the article. Then, of course, the insertion or 
omission of the article, in these cases, must have de- 
pended much on the will of the writer. 

(d) As kindred to this last head, we may produce 
the case where the principal noun omits the article. 
Here usage varies again. The rule, we may say, is, 
that when the principal noun omits the article, the 
subordinate adjunct also omits it ; e. g. ilg /<&graX9}-\|//v 
/uusra ihyap^Tiag^ 1 Tim. iv, 3; ayd'jrri sx xa^a^ag 
xa^diag, 1 Tim. i. 5 ; %oc^o( sv irvsv/iart aytcf), Rom. 
xiv. 17 ; and so very frequently, both in sacred and 
profane authors. 

On the other hand, the adjunct sometimes takes 
the article when the principal noun omits it ; as 
^/(frs/ rfi its sfiSf Acts xxvi. 18; dyd'jrri rfi sv X^Kfrf, 
2 Tim. i. 13; e^yuv ruv iv dtxatoffvvvi, Tit. iii. 5. A 
flood of examples is produced of this nature by Winer, 
in § 19, 4, of his Grammar. 

(e) One more qualification or limitation of a prin- 
cipal noun by a subordinate one, remains to be con- 
sidered. This is the case where the principal noun 
has a genitive case simply connected with it ; as 6 Xoyog 
rov ^goD, or Xoyog 3«ou. The rule here, as laid down by 
grammarians, is, that where the principal noun has 
the article, the subordinate one must have it; and 
where the first omits it, the last refects it ; i. e. both 
must have, or both reject, the article. But one need 
not read far in any Greek author without finding this 
rule frequently violated. Thus in Luke viii. 7, iv 
jiLs(f(fi Tuv dxav^uv and so rihvuv roxi jS/ou, Luke viii. 14 ; 
a^X^^ rjjff (fuvayeiiyTigy Luke viii. 41 ; Xeirou^ybv rrig 
Xi^ufx,g fiov, Phil. ii. 25 ; and thus in a multitude of 
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cases. I am aware that it has been said, that the 
article is left oat in the principal word in such cases, 
because of some other rule or principle which would 
justify the omission. It may be true, I grant, that the 
omission can be justified, in the cases adduced and in 
others of the like nature ; but is it demanded f and 
especially, is it demanded in opposition to the canon 
which we are now contemplating, and which is often 
laid down with little abatement and exception ? Mid- 
dleton says, he is '< not aware that any Greek prose 
writer, except the florid Philo Judaeus, disregards this 
canon," (p. 30.) But what would he say to the fol- 
lowing sentence from Xenophon ; <!Mnxakt<n xai i^muv 
xai 'Ti^m xai a^fLdrm rou; 4^s/£»^va( ? Cyrop. vi. d, 8. 
And what can be said to such examples as these ? viz. 
<rs^y xcLrakbcitug rr^g (fr^ariag, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1, Id ; 
sv xardkvifii rov /3/ou, Apol. Soc. 80 ; M rsXeurfi rou 
fi/ouy Mem. i. 5, 2 ; uvb /ifixoug ru¥ oduv^ Strab. xv. p. 
719 ; dv<rp^e^£/a rov votfi^/xaro;. Soph. Philoct. 888 ; et 
saepe eodem modo alibi. 

In general it must be philosophically true, that 
where the principal noun is specific, some quality or 
^circumstance marked by a following genitive will of 
course be specific. But there are cases where the 
writer does not mean to make specificness, either as it 
respects the principal noun, or else in regard to the 
subordinate one. In such cases, he accomplishes his 
design by omitting the article before either, as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

We have now gone through vrith the classes of 
words usually added to modify, limit, and qualify the 
principal nouns, in any sentence ; and we have seen 
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that there is scarcely a single rule in regard to the 
use of the article, that does not admit of exceptions, 
many or most of which seem to depend more on the 
design of the writer, than on the absolute nature of the 
things concerned. 

There is still remaining, however^ one or two cases 
in respect to the insertion or omission of the article, 
which have been the subject of much dispute, and 
which, from the importance thus given to them, should 
not pass unnoticed. 

6. Several nouns standing in the same case, and 
being connected by a conjunction, tiike each the or* 
tide when the gender of them is diverse. 

Such is the general principle. As examples may be 
adduced, rag €tfiofjAvai yvvaSitai,.,xai rovg ir^tarovg rra 
^oXsw^, Acts xiii. 50 ; cv roTg va^airrolt/juitfi Kcd rfi dx^jSu- 
W^ CoLii. 13; rh bixatovxal r^v /<r^r9}ra...^a^s;^c0:^6, Col. 
iv. 1 ; de^i rou v6fM\) rr^g afjM^iag %ai roD ^av^rou, Rom. 
viii. 2. This principle is common, moreover, to clas- 
sic Greek, as well as to the New Testament. 

Yet imperious as thb law may seem to be, even 
from the nature of the case and the importance of 
being perspicuous, it is still far from being universaL 
£. g. rd IvraKfiara Kai dida<fxa>jag rStv av^^ut^uvy Col. 
ii. 22 ; IfsX^s isg rAg iMg %ai f^ayfMug^ Luke xiv* 
2d; rri¥ dwafAiv xal ^rXoDrov, Rev. v. 12; raTg hroXaTg 
nai dtxaiut/JMtftj Luke i. 6) o/ yv6iKtroL,.xai yvvoT'xtgf 
Luke xxiii. 49. So in the classic writers ; rfi i'TKnyi/Ari 
xau Xoytff, Plat. Kepub. ix. p. 586 ; 0/ 'fraTdeg rs xai 
ywaTxegy ib. p. 557 ; au^^ovm xai (fu^^ovouco^ Plat. 
Leg. VI. p. 784 ; rdg buvdfiiig xai mXifiovy Agath. xiv. 
12 ; and so not unfrec|uently in other writers. 
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Whatever now may be said of the insertion of the 
article before each noun, in cases of such a nature, the 
omission of it must surely be cul arbitrium scripioris. 
Let the student note here, as we shall have occasion 
in the sequel to appeal to this head of illustration, that 
when the second noun is clearly and altogether dis- 
crepant from the preceding one, both as to gender 
and meaning, it still may, and not unfrequently does, 
omit the article. 

7. Several nouns connected by a conjunction, and 
being in the same case and of the same gender, usually 
omit the article after it has been once inserted, viz. 
before the first noun. 

E. g. fiirSc ruv 'jr^sff^vrs^uv xai y^afifiarsuvy Mark xv. 
1 ; dta, rrjg (ptXo(ro(piag xa/ xivrig a^ar?j^, Col. ii. 8 ; ?^/ 
T7j ^uffta %ai "KiiTov^yict, Phil. ii. 17 ; and thus in a multi- 
tude of cases, both in sacred and profane authors. 
The case extends to adjectives and participles con- 
nected in the like way, as well as to nouns ; e. g. rhv' 
aytov Tcal d/xa/ov. Acts iii. 14 ; r^v fieydXriv xal ew/f av?, 
Acts ii. 20; oi..,7^arpivovrsg xai xau;^w/xgj'o/...xa/...cf- 
-ro/^oVg^, Phil. iii. 3; 6 fji0a^Tv§2iv..,xai y^d-^ag, John 

xxi. 14. 

Yet the number of cases is almost equally great, 
where the article is inserted before the second noun, 
etc. as well as the first; e. g. ot af%/6fg/j xai oi urjj^ira/, 
John xix. 6 ; rijj dvsfi(f) xai rw xXvbuvt, Luke viii. 24 ; 
rov Torri^iou xai rov fjehaxog, Luke xi. 89. The reader 
may find a multitude of the like cases, both in sacred 
and profane writers, collected by Winer in his Gram- 
mar, § 18, 5. 

The general principle that seeius to predominate 
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through cases of such a nature as those in Nos. 6, 7, 
appears to be this, viz. that where the several things 
enumerated belong, either actually or as viewed by 
the writer, to one and the same class or genus, the ar* 
tide may be omitted after the first noun; but if they 
are distinct, and are intended to be distinctly and se- 
parately represented, then the article is inserted or 
omitted (as the case may be) before them all. Yet 
this last rule, which would seem to be almost imperi- 
ous for the sake of perspicuity, is often, very often 
neglected. Thus, for example, ou...o/ irXanTg ohb* 
£u^uy6i;ro/. Soph. Ajax, 649, where ohh\ renders the dis> 
tinction certain ; Xoy^j) fikv s(^XSt, roTai d* i^yotm xaxa, 
Soph. Oedip. Col. 782 ; gfcroy xa/ so(po7g xa/ roTtsi (pavXoig 
svdiXMSf Euripides Phoen. 495 ; rj dta rrig o-y^/sug xal di* 
dxorig r,dov7i, Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 302. So also with 
participles; e. g. ruj rovg Xoyovg Xsyovrt xa/ Tificij,(isv(f), 
Eurip. Orest. 913. The same with adjectives ; e. g. 
rh otftov xa/ /i^, Plat. Eutyph. p. 9 ; the contrary of 
which is elsewhere exhibited, as rd rs gutfgjS^ xa/ otf/a 
xairSifi^i ib. p. 12; oaiov xa/ rh d/xa/ov, Eurip. El. 
1351 ; l(rSXa re xa/ rd ;^6gg/a, Hom. Odys. <r\ 229. 
More examples the reader may see in Matthiae, § 
268. Anm. 1. 

I have now exhibited all the very important cases, 
in which the article is either inserted or omitted. I 
must merely advert, in the briefest manner I can, to 
other cases in which the insertion and omission seems 
to be, in some good degree, ad arbitiium auctoris. 

8. I shall arrange these under different heads for 
the sake of perspicuity and convenience. 
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(a) Verbs substantive and nuncupative^ i. e* verbs 
of existence and of naming, usually have anarthrous 
nouns after them. Yet here exceptions are numerous. 
For verbs substantive, see No. 3 above ; of verbs nun- 
cupative, the following are examples^ viz. rh ovo^ta... 
Xtyirni 6 a>)/ji'So(, Apoc. viii. 11 ; xaXc/l'a/ r& oyo/tMt... 
yjoyog roD Ssou, Apoc. xix. 13 ; so also dvaxaXouvn^ 
rh fus^injv rhv avdga rhv oeyo^ov, Xen. Cyrop. 3, 3, 4; 
rhv At^triroVf dtfUxaXouvrtg rhv ff'^odonjv, A nab. 6, 6, 7. 
See Matt Gramm. § 268, and Winer, Gramm. § 
17,6. 

(b) ToioDro;, joined with a noun, admits or rejects 
the article ; 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3. John iv. 23. Matt. ix. 
8. Mark vi. 2. 

(c) Numeral adjectives, which of course are definUsy 
may take or omit the article ; e. g. Matt. xvi. 21 ; 
xvii. 23. Mark ix. 31 ; xv. 25. Acts ii. 15. 

(d) Pronouns possessive often take, and often omit, 
the article ; Matt. xviiL 20. Mark viii. 38. John iv. 
34 (in the predicate.) In the New Testament the 
cases of omitting the article are rare, when the pro- 
nominal adjectives are used, but frequent when the 
pronoun itself is employed in their stead ; comp. 
under No. 2 above. Matthiae produces a flood of 
examples where the article is inserted, and others 
where it is omitted, when pronominal adjectives are 
employed, § 264, 4, Vol. II. p. 543. 

(e) With demonstrative pronouns the article is 
often joined, and not unfrequendy omitted, because 
they are of themselves Sufficiently specific See 
Matt. § 265, 1. 
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(/*) Even ixa&rcg^ which one would naturally 'take 
to be indefinite, not unfirequently admits the article, 
although it is generally without it ; Matt. § 265, 5. 

But I need not pursue the subject any further. 
Enough, I trust, has been said, to show how little is 
to be thought of confident and positive declarations, 
in a multitude of cases, respecting the insertion or 
omission of the article ; enough to show, how little 
claim a great part of Middletou's canons have, to the 
universality which he has generally given to them, 
and to the imperious nature with which he has often 
invested them. 

I should fail, after all, of the great object that I 
have had in view, or at least I should be exposed to 
misinterpretation, if I should stop here, without making 
some reflections, and subjoining some cautions, in re- 
lation to what has already been exhibited. The 
reader will, therefore, as I hope, indulge me with the 
liberty of adding such remarks as I deem of import- 
ance to the accomplishment of my design. 

First, I would caution him against supposing, that 
it is in all cases a matter of indifference whether the 
article is inserted or omitted. Nothing can be more 
certain, than that the article often changes the rela- 
tion of some words, and that they are definite, or in- 
definite, according to the insertion or omissvDn of it. 
But still, it is equally true, that where this definiteness 
or indefiniteness is not a main or an important object, 
in the view of a writer or speaker, he of course is at 
liberty to insert or omit the article, in cases where it 
is grammatically admissible or omissible. And where, 

/ 
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we may now ask, is it not so ? We haye been the 
whole round of examples or cases, in which the arti- 
cle is employed, and we have not found a single rule 
that is without exceptions ; unless we regard the rule 
respecting the adjective as being so. There is no 
case which in itself is so imperious^ that it may not 
at times be disregarded. But this must not be mis- 
interpreted. I do not mean to say, that the insertion 
or omission of the article, in many cases, would be 
equally proper. Most certainly not. Its insertion, 
for example, before participles, where the practice 
varies so much, would in some cases give a false em- 
phasis to the participle and elevate it too much into 
notice. In other cases, this elevation is a specific 
object with the writer, and therefore the article is 
demanded. 

In many cases the relative meaning of words is en- 
tirely changed by the presence or absence of the ar- 
ticle; e. g. aXkoi others, indefinite, i. e. any others; 
but 0/ aXXot the others, the rest, in case of some de- 
finite division into parts. So woKXoi many, inde- 
finitely ; but 0/ 'jroWoi means either the greater num- 
ber in any particular case, or else Oie great mass of 
the community. And thus it is with a multitude of 
other words. The presence of the article indicates of 
course a definiteness or specificness of relation. 

Beyond all question, moreover, the well cultivated 
mind of a native Greek would often be susceptible of 
a feeling of propriety or impropriety, with regard to 
the admission or exclusion of the article, to which we 
can at present make no claims. Every language that 
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employs the article has some niceties in respect to it, 
i^hich belong to no other language. We have already 
seen, that no two languages agree in all respects with 
regard to its use. This fact alone would serve to show, 
that there must be something schwankend, as the Ger- 
mans say, t. e. variable, not stedfast and uniform, in 
regard to the nature of the thing itself. The definite 
article must of course be for substance the same in all 
languages. Yet the custom of making this or that 
object definite or specific, t. e. of conceiving of it and 
representing it as such, appears to be quite different. 
We say : NcUure does this. The Greek would say : 
TovTo front if ^utf/^, or rovro iroiit (phsig. The French 
would attach the article to Nature in this case ; so 
also the Germans. In English the omission is indis- 
pensable, in a proposition of the kind before us ; in 
French the insertion is indispensable ; in Greek the 
speaker has his choice, for if (pixsig be viewed as an ab- 
stract or concrete noun, it is monadic, and the article 
may therefore be inserted or omitted, ^xxitg used in 
the way of personification, would of course naturally 
claim the article. 

The number of cases in which the Greek inserts the 
article, where we omit it in English, is almost beyond 
computation. Yet our the is like the Greek 6, and 
answers the very same purpose, where the use is com- 
mon to both languages. This simple fact is enough 
to show, that much which respects the article, must 
be arbitrary, i. e. must depend not on the nature itself 
of this part of speech, but on the particular usages of 
each language in which it is employed. 
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Nay, we may without any hazard venture &rther 
than this. Not only do different languages vary in 
their use of the definite article, but different indivi- 
duals, who use the same language, vary not a little 
from each other. Thus the four Evangelists almost 
always say, 6 X^/oror while Paul and Peter generally 
say, X^tftthg simply, unless the word is in the geni- 
tive after another word which has the article. Both 
usages are abundantly sanctioned by the laws of 
classic Greek. 

Nor need we confine ourselves to the New Testa- 
ment for examples. We have already seen, that the 
contest has not yet ceased among the very first class 
of Greek scholars, whether Homer employs the pro- 
per article at all. For substance likewise, the same 
question is pending in regard to Hesiod. Then we 
may come to the Greek tragedians, whose measured, 
lofty, polished style, is designed to exhibit the very 
perfection of the Greek language. And truly, I can 
form no conception of polish in language, beyond 
that which Sophocles exhibits. Yet here, the article, 
as all agree, is seldom employed ; I mean, seldom in 
comparison with its frequency in Plato, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, etc. How can such facts as these exist, 
and to such a wide extent, and yet a question be 
made whether the article may not be omitted by one 
writer, in a multitude of cases where another inserts 
it? 

This, after all, does not prove, nor is it alleged to 
prove, that it was in all cases a matter of indifference 
whether the article was inserted or omitted. In a 
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multitude of cases, to say the least, the huertian of it 
would give a new turn to the sense of the word 
which should receive it. In others, the omission 
would also occasion the loss of specification and em* 
phasis. 

But still, this note of specification may be dispensed 
with in a multitude of cases, on the very ground that 
nouns are already either specific in themselves, or 
are made so by adjuncts attached to them. There is 
yet another class of cases by no means inconsiderable, 
in which the omission or insertion of the article de- 
pends entirely on the subjective feelings and views of 
the writer or speaker, and not at all on the nature of 
the things which he describes or asserts. We must 
not confound all these cases together. There is 
great need of patient examination in order to ascer- 
tain to which of these categories a thing belongs, be- 
fore we pronounce any sentence in respect to the 
article that might or might not accompany it Here 
is one of those cases, in which diayiv<a&}utv rob dta^s- 
govra seems to be altogether indispensable. 

I purposely omit the details concerning the article 
when it is used as a pronoun demonstrative or re- 
lative ; for both of these uses it has, as every good 
lexicon and grammar will shew. Its insertion or 
omission in such cases, must depend on the same laws 
that govern pronouns of the like nature. 

That many interpreters and lexicographers have 
represented the article 6 as being sometimes indefinite^ 
like our English article a, seems singular. How can 
a part of speech, the very object of which is to mark 
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definitenesSf or at least to specify in some respect or 
other, at the same time be the sign of indefiniteness f 
The ground of mistake, however, in this case, may 
easily be pointed out. Critics who have avowed such 
a principle, do not seem to have sufficiently reflected, 
that the usages in respect to the definite article are 
variable in different languages. What the French or 
the Germans often express definitely, t. e. with the 
article, the English often express indefinitely. But 
this does not make the French or German definite 
article to possess an indefinite nature. By no means. 
It only shows that the mode of expressing the same 
thing may, to a certain extent, vary among different 
nations. If I say, Evil has evil consequences, I mean 
to convey the idea, that whatever is evil will be fol- 
lowed by bad consequences. But if I say. The evil 
(rh xaxhv) has evil consequences^ I express, indeed, 
the very same general idea ; but at the same time I 
naturally indicate, by this mode of expression, that 
the word evil is here viewed in opposition to good, 
which has already been mentioned, or is distinctly an 
object that was naturally supposed to be before the 
mind. Nothing can be more incorrect, then, than to 
prescribe laws for the use of the Greek article from 
the usages of the German or English tongue. Nor 
can it be consonant with sound criticism to aver^ that 
because a word which has the Greek article before it, 
must be rendered into one of these languages with the 
omission of the article, that therefore the article is in 
its own nature indefinite. 

I have proceeded as far in the development of this 
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subject, as the patience of my readers will permit. I 
shall conclude the whole by exhibiting a few con- 
tested cases in respect to the insertion or omission of 
the article, which have an important bearing on some 
of the great doctrines of theology. 

So long ago as the former part of the third century, 
Origen intimated that in John i. 1, ^sbg ^v 6 Xoyog, 
the writer did not say 6 ^ibg because this would de- 
signate the supreme God. Often has this been ap- 
pealed to, in order to shew, that only a Mrs^og ^s6g 
is meant by the declaration of the Evangelist ; for if 
more had been meant, the presence of the article, it 
has been asserted, would have been necessary. 

How obviously incorrect it is, to build such a theory 
on the absence of the article in this case, is sufficiently 
plain by a comparison of the cases which occur in the 
very chapter that contains the expression before us. 
For example ; ver. 6, ^' There was a man sent cra^ce 
^«o-> ver. 12, rkxva ^lou- ver. 13, ix S«oir ver. 18," 
<< No man hath seen ^s&v, at any time." In these, 
and in a multitude of other cases, there is no doubt 
whether the supreme God is designated, and yet the 
article is omitted. 

On the other hand, if the writer had said, o ^sog ^v 
6 Xo^og, it would have rendered it doubtful here 
whether o )^ag or 6 ^shg was the sujbfect of his propo- 
sition. Or if 6 Xo^og were to be taken as the subject, 
then the assertion would be, that th$ Logos is the 
God ; an assertion which the writer did not mean to 
make, for this would exclude the Father and the Spirit 
^om being truly divine, or else make them one and 
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the same in all respects with the Logos. Nor is the 
assertion of the Evangelist to be taken as meaning 
that the Logos is a God merely ; but that he is Gody 
i. e. that he is divine^ that he possesses a divine nature. 
This is all that is required; and all, indeed, that the 
nature of the proposition admits. 

The passage in Tit. ii. 13, « Looking for the 
blessed hope, xai iwi^dmav rou fisyoKov ^tov xai (foh- 
TTj^og fi/iZv *l9i€ou Xpierovy" has been the subject of long, 
learned, and animated contest. One party avers, 
that the absence of the article before ifomi^i neces- 
sarily unites it to dsou and makes it predicable of the 
same being. Mr. Wordsworth has shewn, in his 
treatise respecting this form of expression, that the 
Greek Fathers generally understood this passage in 
such a way ; Middleton says, he has shewn, that <<all 
antiquity were agreed on this question," p. 807. 
This may be so. But if it be, there still remains a 
doubt whether they were guided by theological or 
philological reasons, in forming this opinion, so far as 
the article is concerned. Nothing can be plainer, 
indeed, than that a Greek would naturally say, rou 
^6oD xai tfftir^^o^, if he meant to predicate both ap- 
pellations of the same person. But if the reader will 
now turn back to No. 7, he will see that nothing can 
be plainer, also, than that a Greek might have used 
the same expression, in case different persons were 
intended to be designated. When two nouns are of 
the same gender and in the same case, this is reason 
enough for omitting the article before the second, if 
the writer pleases ; and this, whether they both re- 
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late, or not, to the same individual. Middleton says: 
<< It is Impossible to understand 3eou xai gomi^og other- 
wise than of one person," p. 307. The reader, by re- 
examining No. 7, can judge how little ground there 
is to assert this, so far as the absence of the article is 
concerned ; and it is in reference to this, that Mid- 
dleton makes the assertion. 

But in addition to this, there is another reason which 
may be given for the omission of the article ; and this 
is, that the pronoun ti/iSfv of itself specificates tfo/r^^, 
and therefore renders the insertion of the article un- 
necessary, even in case the writer meant that <foiT7J§og 
should be considered as distinct from roD dsoD. The 
reader has only to look back upon No. 2, above, in 
order to become fidly persuaded concerning this ob- 
vious principle with regard to the Greek article. 

On two accounts, then, the absence of the article 
in this case cannot prove any thing important ; for, 
as we have seen, it might be dispensed with, whether 
the writer meant to put tfurti^og in apposition with ^soD, 
or to designate a different person by it (compare No. 
4, above ;) or it may have been omitted because of the 
pronoun vj/mw which of itself specifies. It would seem, 
therefore, that there was no good ground for the great 
contest which has existed in this case, in respect to 
the presence or absence of the article. If the writer 
designed to make (furfj^og merely an explicative or 
attributive of ^sou, in this case he would, beyond all 
doubt, have expressed himself as he now has ; but if 
he did not design this, but meant to make the usual 
distinction so often made in Paul's epistles, between 
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God the Father and Christ, he might still have used 
the same expression. The whole argument then, on 
either side, so far as the article is concerned, falls to 
the ground. 

Not so however, in my apprehension, in regard to 
considerations deducible from the context. Where 
in the New Testament, is the ivipdvaa of God the 
Father asserted or foretold ? It is Christ who is to 
appear " in the clouds of heaven, with great power 
and glory." It is " ike Lord himself who is to come 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God f it is " he who shall come with the 
clouds, whom every eye shall see, and they cdso who 
pierced Aim.'' It is he then who was pierced, that is 
to make the iiri(pdvsia on earth. I know of no New 
Testament analogy for any other than he, who is to 
make such a development of himself. How can I 
then refer this im^dveta in Tit. ii. 13, to God the 
Father ? Reasoning a priori, or party views, might 
lead me to do so ; but the analogy of the New Tes- 
tament throughout, would forbid me to do it. 

On other and very different grounds, then, than 
that of the presence or ab^nce of the article in this 
case, I arrive at the full persuasion^ that rou fAsydXou 
^sou xai aojTfi^^g, are both appellatives applied in this 
case to 'ln(foZi X^tarog. If I am. pressed with the 
question : Where is any thing like this in all the New 
Testament ? My answer would be, that xa/ ^f^^ jy 
6 Xo70(« John i. I ; 6 uv Icr/ vdvrut ^ihi, svXfy/firhg tig 
roiji aiuvagj Rom. ix. 5; itf/ih h r^ aX^i^/v^ sv rw 
vi(p avroD'l9icrov X^Kfrtfi, ovroghriv 6 dXfu^vbg ^ihg xa« ^ 
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i^uf^ ojuiviog, I John v. 20 ; are altogether analogical. 
In this last case, I would not rely so much on the 
grammatical connection of oMs with X^arrfi as its 
antecedent, as I would on the attributive ri ^mi) o/w- 
viog. Who is appropriately so called by the apostle 
John, except Jesus ? Let the reader compare John 
i. 4 ; V. 26 ; xi. 25 ; vi. 35 ; xiv. 6. 1 John v. 11, 12. 
Thus is' Christ called o T^og rni Z,(»irii in 1 John i. 1 ; 
and in i. 2 he is not only called ^m but 19 X^dt^ fi aloj* 
vtog, the very appellation given him at the close of 
the epistle. If now any writer may be permitted to 
explain himself, I should think John had done so in 
the case before ns. Consequently I find in him and 
in Paul, analogies for a case like that of rov fieydXov 
^£oD xai ffoi)Tfi^og,.»*lYi(foZ X^afrov, But, as will be seen, 
I do not trust the Greek article as being the depo- 
sitary of arguments, in a case of such magnitude as 
this. In almost all cases it must be a slender sup- 
port for any conclusion ; but here especially it is not 
worthy of the trust which so many have reposed 
in it. 

In the same manner as Tit. ii. 13, may the case 
be solved which occurs in Jude v. 4, viz. rbv /movov 

Whether rhv dsffi^rorriv and xv^tov both apply to Xparhv, 
cannot be decided by the absence of the article 
before xv^iog. To give the reasons specifically, would 
be merely to repeat what has just been said. 'H^cuv 
of itself specificates xu^/oi/, and the article might 
therefore be omitted, even if the writer meant that 
dftPTorriv and xv^tov should be taken separately ; and it 
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would almost of course be omitted, if he meant that 
both should he merely attributives of X^i<rr6g, Con- 
sequently nothing can be made out of the absence 
of the article, which is satisfactory. The word d^- 
¥ov/ievciy however, gives us a clue, as it seems to me, 
by which we may arrive at the true sense. The 
New Testament is full of the idiom which applies 
the word deny to the rejection of Christ ; e. g. Thou 
shalt deny me thrice, Matt. xxvi. 34, 35. Mark 
xiv. 30, 31, 72. Matt. x. 33. 2 Tim. ii. 12. Luke 
xii. 9. John xiii. 18. Acts iii. 13, 14. Rev. xiii. 
8, and often elsewhere. Once only in the New 
Testament do I find the word deny applied as de- 
signating the rejection of God simply ; and even 
here the mode of expression is peculiar : ** They 
profess to know God, but in works they deny him," 
Tit. i. 15. When 1 compare, therefore, the expres- 
sion in Jude v. 4, with the texts above named, and 
in particular with 2 Pet ii. 1, deny the Lord that 
bought them; and also with 1 John ii. 22, 23, I 
cannot hesitate to believe, that rhv f^ovov ht€ir6nfiv xai 
xuf/ov do both refer to I. X^i&rhv. Nothing can be 
more characteristic of PauVs mode of representing 
Christ, than this mode which presents him as the 
reigning Lord of the universe. 

The case in 2 Thess. ii. 12 appears to me to be of 
a different nature. Here we have riiv p^agiv rov ^ou 
7}fi,uv xai Ku^iou 'I. X|/tfroD. But in a connexion of this 
nature, and in phraseology like this, we often find ^shg 
unequivocally distinguished from xv^ioe; e. g.2 Thess. 
i. 2, Xd§ig,,,&vb^so\j irarghg rifiwv, xai xu^iov 'I^Xp/tfroD* 
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comp. 1 Thess. i. 1. Col. i. 2 (Text. Recep.) Phil, 
i. 2. Eph. i. 2, etc. Yet this text (2 Thess. ii. 12) 
has been adduced by Granville Sharp and others, as 
a proof text for the doctrine of the Trinity, on the 
ground that the want of the Greek article before 
xu^/ou must necessarily attach xu^m to ^eov. In this 
case then, if such a conclusion is legitimate, it would 
follow that ^ar^hs ^fAuv is also an appellative of 'I. 
X^/tfro^* but where in all the New Testament is there 
any analogy for this ? 

On the other hand, the case in 2 Pet. iii. 18, is 
very clearly of the opposite character. Here we 
have, roZ xv^tov fijuLStv xai tturfjgos *I. X^serov. That 
xai (fuTfj^oi is an attributive or explicative of xu^'ov, 
and that both belong to X^^rroD, there can hardly be 
any room for doubt. Both are the familiar and 
usual appellations of Christ; and they are often united 
together elsewhere^ as well as here ; e. g. Tit. i. 4. 
2 Pet. i. 1 1 ; ii. 20 ; iii. 2, al. 

But my limits compel me to desist from more ex- 
amples. Those on which most stress has been laid, 
and which have been the subjects of the longest and 
sharpest contests, have been already adduced. Should 
I go beyond these bounds, I should not know where 
to stop. The exemplification of principles laid down 
in the preceding essay, may be found, of course, on 
every page of the New Testament. Most readers, 
tolerably familiar with Greek, will, as I trust, be 
able to put them to the test. At all events, I must 
think that these principles are at least more intel- 
ligible and more firmly supported, than those of Mid- 
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dletOD. I have read his book until I despair of get- 
ting to the light ; so often does he deal in the claro- 
obscure, and so often utters unguarded assertions, at 
least such as are incapable of solid defence. 

Passow has some good remarks in his Lexicon, 
respecting the article ; and so has Bretschneider, who 
seems to have laid out some effort upon this part of 
speech. Wahl has endless subdivision, seemingly 
without any steadfast principles under which he at- 
tempted to arrange bis facts. Buttmann, in his 
Grammar, has only a few hints ; Rost has made a 
very brief but a striking digest of general principles. 
Matthiae alone seems to have made the subject one 
of attentive, deep, and thorough study ; and he has 
more facts respecting it, than all the others put to- 
gether. Winer seems to have fully and thoroughly 
studied and comprehended him; but he has not 
taken the requisite pains to classify the subject in 
general. The parts of it that he has exhibited, are 
done in his best manner. 

I make these remarks merely for the sake of 
readers, who may wish to study the subject, and not 
for the sake of indulging in criticism on the efforts 
of others, which is far enough from being the parti- 
cular design of this essay. The reader who has not 
leisure or opportunity to read all which has been 
written on the Greek article, will naturally wish to 
be informed where he may read to the best advan- 
tage. I have ventured, in the above remarks, to 
give him my views respecting this question. 

'< But^mutato nomine de te fabula narratur ; the 
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next writer that rises up, may fiod as many faults 
with your theory, as you have with other theories/' 
So methinks I hear some of my readers say. Be it so, 
is my reply. I have but one wish respecting the sub- 
ject ; and this is to come at what is true, if there be 
any such thing as finding it. If my remarks should 
excite some one to correct my errors, and to throw 
more light on this subject, so long neglected, and so 
little understood by most Greek readers, I shall be 
among the foremost to tender him my congratulations 
and my most cheerful approbation. 

In the mean time, it is not amiss to give a hint to 
theologians and critics, that important conclusions 
in either of their departments ought not to be built 
on the presence or absence of the article, until the 
metes and bounds of this part of speech are much 
more definitely settled, and better understood. No- 
thing can be more certain, than that a large ex- 
tent of the ground is arbitrary, at least it is in a great 
measure so ; and the limits to which it is so, remain 
to be fixed more definitely, before we can say — ^ultra 
quos nequit consistere rectum. Our faith then, in 
matters of belief or exegesis, should not, for the pre- 
sent, have for its basis this *< loquacissimae gentis 
flabellum.'' The context, the idiom in general, and 
the nature of the case, are always, and ever must be, 
better guides. Them let us follow ; at least until our 
new guide attains to a character more fixed, more 
uniform, and more trust- worthy than it has at pre- 
sent. 

FINIS. 
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